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AMUiom to the Lihmry. 


.chapel Hill, N. C.—Blitha Miiohelt BoknUftc Socittp, 

Journal XIX-XXH. 2. 3d08-llK)0. 

Chicago.— Field Mueeum of Natural Hietorp. 

PubU^UonB. No. 78-116. 1803-1006. 

— -John Ctrrar Library. 

Annual report VIII-XI. 1002-1005. 

Llat of bookB on InduBtrlal arts. 1008. 

List of cyclopedtaa and dictionaries. 1004. 

Supplement to Hat of acrlala In Chicago libraries. 1003>100(1. 
CINCINNATI .—Lloyd Library of Botany, Phaimacy and Materia J/rdica. 
Bulletin. Keproductlon oorlcs. No. 8-4. 1003. 

—- —Mycologlcal serlea. No. 3. 10U5. 

Mycoloffical notea. No. 10-20. 1002-1005. 

—Mueeutn AesootaHon. 

Annual exhibition. American art. 1004. 

Annual report. Vol. XXII-XXV. 1902-11)06. 

- —Booiety of Natural Hteioiy. 

journal. Vol. XX. 4-7. 1904-1006. 

- Vninreity of CiuCitMoU. 

Kocord. Series I, Vol. II-III. 11. 1004-1900. 

Teacbors’Bullciln. Vol. I. 6: 8er. III. 2. 5. 1905-190(1 
I nlvorslly Studies. Vol. l-II. 2. 1908 11)06. 

- VnltorHity of Cincinnati, Obecriatory. 

Publications. Vol. 15. 1905. 

OoLuBADo Spai^cs —Coforodo Colhge. 

Studies. Vol. X-XI. 

Publications. Science series. Vol. XI-XII (42-49). 

- —Language series. Vol. XII. 15-17. 

-Social hclence series. VoL 11. 5.jg 

Colombia.—P alrc/stf/g of MUaoutt. ^ 

Bulletin. Vol. IV. 7-9; V. 1003-1004. 

Studies. Vol. II. 2-5, 1003-1904. 

Studies. Science series. Vol. I. 1. 1006. 

La»s Observatory. Bulletin 3-7. 19(H>1905. 

(\iLCMBC8 ,—Geological Han't y of Ohio, 

Bulletins. Pourth series. 1-S. 1903>1906. 

Preliminary report of Ubio topograpbical survey. 1904. 

Davenport, I a.- -.loudcmg of Soieht’oe. 

proceedings. Vol. IX. 1901-1908. 

Urr Moinch, Ia.- Totca Academy of 8cicnc*ii 

Proceedings. Vol. IX-XII. 1902 100.5. 

- Jotra Geological Harvey, 

Publlcatlcins. Vol. XIII-XV. 100;i-ia03. 

DranviLLE,*— /)e«(80H i Jnivcreitf/, 

Bulletin of the Hdentlflc Laboratories. Vol. XU. 6-XIII. 3. 1902- 
1006. 

IlARTroBu —Connecticut flMorical Hooicty. 

Annual report. 1904. 

floNOLiJLn.— JlsrnO'o Pauahi Biehop Mveeum of Polyneeian Bthnology and 
Natural HieUny. 

Memoirs. Vol. II. 1-2. 

Occasional papers. Vol. II. 1-4; IV. 1. 1903-1006. 

Fauna Hawallensls. Vol. I. 4; Vol. HI. 2-4. 1003-1906. 

Lawrence. —Uniroeity of Kaneae, 

Science bulletin. Vol. Il-TII. 1. 1903-1906. 

Bulletin. Vol. VII. 3. 1906. 

Madison .—Wieoonein Aoadfmy of Heienoca, Arte and Uttcre. 

Transactions. Vol. Xlll. 2-XlV. 2. 1902-1003. 

» ■ — Wiaoonein OcologlcaJ and Natural BfMory 8ui eey. 

Bulletin. No. 9-14. 1903>1906. 
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Manila. — Eiht^logical Survey uj Ihe PhtHppinr Telandn, 

PahllcationM. Vol. II. IV. 1. lfK>4-100S. 

Milwaukrh. —Public Museum, 

Annual report. XXI-XXIV. 19O.Vt00U. 

- Wisconsin Natural History Society, 

Bulletin. N. S. Vol. 1II~IV. 1P0.V1U00. 

Mimsodla .—University of Mott tarn. 

Bulletin. Goolofricdl Horles. I. 19n3. 

—ZoOIonIcaI Herlen. IV. l*.)or;. 

Mt. Hamilton. —Lick Observatory, 

rublicatlone. Vol. VI. 100.^1. 

N»w York. - Aeaticmy of ScirnerH. 

AiinnlM. Vol. XIV-X\1I. 1. 1004-10P6. 

Memoira. Vol. 11. 4. 1905. 

- American Qcoyrayhicat Hncivty, 

Bulletin. Vol. XXXV-XXXVIII 11. lOO.'l-llMm. 

- Amcriruu Museum of \atural History, 

Bulletin. Vol. XVII. :i-4; Will, l-il; XIX-XX ; XXI. 1-10, 14- 
1«, 18-25; XXII. 1-10, 12 14. 10. 21. lOO.l 1000. 

Annual n'ia»rt. 11HK*1-io<i.*i. 

Memoirs. Vol. I. 8; HI. 0 ; IX. 1 5. 1003 1006. 

Folkmar. 1>. Album of Philippine Types. Manila, 1004. 

- Hotantcal Oiudeii, 

Bulletin No. !» 15. 100.3-1000. 

- —Public iAbrary. 

lUilletlu. Vol. VII X. 1003 1006. 

— - Pcii it hftc I ilia It a. 

Annual dlreetury. Vol. XI-XII. liH)5. 
tinr.RMN. Wilson Oruttholuyliut i*hayttr of the Aynssis ,issociation. 

Wilson Bulletin. No. i:t 50. BMtO-IOOO. 
i'Mii.AnKT.viiiA. - \cadimy of \aiural Pen nets. 

.lourniil. Vol. XIBXHI. 2. 1003 1005. 

-- -American Kntomotoyical Pociity. 

TranHaelloiiM. Vol. \MX-\.\XI. lon:j lOO,"). 

American Philosoyhical HmUety, 
rroccM.‘dlnKB. XLV. J.S2. looo. 

- (Icoyt ayh t ea t Hade ly. 

Bulletin. Vol. HI. .5-1V. 1. 1004-1005. 

rhurter, bj-laws. list of members. 1005. 

- t’nirnsily of Pennsifh anUf, 

.<5mtrlbutlonH from the hotatilenl liilN)mtf)i'y. Vol. IT. 3. 1901. 

- — Wagntr Fitc Institute, 

Transact bins. V«il. HI. 6. 1003. 

I'UOKNix, Akik.- Pne Museum, 

Bulletin. No. 1. loo:;. 

PiTTHBi HU. Varnegir }fuscum. 

J'ublIcntionM. Ser. no. 20 43. 1IKI3 1006. 

(Vlebrallon of KouiuieFs day. Vol. VIH-IX. 1003 1004. 

Memoirs. Vol. H. 6-t»; IV. 1. 1006. 

PorouKKKrKiK.' Vassal Hrothtrs* Institute. 

Ik4)ateH and proeeedlmts of the New York Slate ('onvontion, 1788, 
1005. 

I'ltoviDRNt’E.- Hrotrn J nircisity, 

iVmtributiona from the anatomical laboratory. Vol. III. 1003. 
Uocuehtrh.— Academy of pciencc. 

rroceedlnus. Vol. HI-IV. p. 231. 1001-1006. 

St. lAiinn.’''' Academy of pcivneo. 

Tranaactlona. Vol. XIII-XVI. 0. 1003-1006. 

- Missouri Botanical (Jarden, 

Annual report. XIV-XVII. 1003-1005. 
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Balkm .—Kstirx In$titui€» 

Annual report. 1003-1000. 

Constitution. 1904. 

J. 11. Physical geography, geology, mlDPralogy and paleon¬ 
tology of Ehsox Couni y, Massachusetts. 1000. 

Bax FhuxriKC'o.— Calijot'nfa Acttfiemy of Sviencfa, 

Memoirs. Vol. Ill-V. d. 11K»3-1905. 

Oc(*aMlunal papers. Vol. IX. 1000. 

Pruceodlngs. Berles 111. Math, phys., Vol. I. 8. 1003. 

— - --Geology, Vol. II. 2. 

--Botany, Vol. II. 11. 1004. 

. - --Zofilogy, Vol. III-IV. 3. 1005. 

Topjkka.— Kansas A/fiflemg of Helmoe. 

Transactions. Vol. X\ III. 1003. 

TtFTh C^OLJ.K<«K. 

Btudlos. Vol. VIII. 

--Hclentiac series. Vol. 11. 1^2. 1003-1006. 

CruaSA .—HHnofs Sfnte Lahoioioty of Satutal HMory. 

Bullelln. \ol. I. 3 (2d edition), 1003; VI. 2; VII. l-r», 1003-1005. 

Wasiiington .—Catntole ItiMtilulum. 

Year Book, II IV. 1003.^ 1004 
Publications No. 23, 24. 30. 40. 32. 

- Llbroty of Conynuk 

(Masslhcatlon, t^ass Q. Belonce Preliminary, .Tuly 1, 1005. < 

Select list of recent purchases. Bcletica (Keport of^TAbrarfan, 1004). 
Iteport of librarian and superintendent of buildings and grounds. 
1006 . 

- ^\ational Aomlemy of biU^ncru, 

Biographical Memoirs. Vol. V. 1005. 

- PhitoHophtral HocUfy, 

Bulletin. Vol XIV, pp. 233-246; 317-450. 1003-1006. 

- SnnthMonian Jtisittutwn, 

Annual report, inm-1004 

Hpeelal bulletin: Oceanic Ichthyology, by G. G. Bronn. 1805. 

- — — American hydrtdds, by (*. l'. Nutting. 1000, 1004. 

- SinUfmovuin jHHtituffon, Hiticao of Kthnoloyy, 

Annual re|>ort. XX, 1003 

Bulletin. No. 2.1, 28, 20. 32. I00:i-in00. 

— Vmtril SintCH Dtpotinnnt of Aytieuliuri, 

Bureau of Plant Industry. Bulletin. No. XXXVHI; LVII; LIX; 

LXV; l-XVni; LXXV. 1003-1905. 
t’rop ileportcr. Vol. VII. I2-VIII. 1-T 1006. 

Library bulletin. No. 43-60. 100.3-1006. 

Weather Bun*au. Keixirt, 1002-.3; 1003-4; 1004. 

-Bulletin. No. XXIX, XXXIII. 1003. 

-—BuUellii M. 1904. 

Monthly list of puhllcatlons. No. 535-546. 1006, 

Visitors' guide to exhibition of Bureau of Plant Industry at Bt. Louis. 
3004. 

- United Fdaten KlfinoIoiHcol Society, 

Publications, No. 1. 1005. 

— ——United Hiatee OcoloyUnl Sunn'y, 

Annual reiHjrt. XXI-XXITI; XXV; XXVI. 1002-1005. 

Bulletin. No. 205-265; 268-270: 272-278; 280-285 ; 288; 200- 
293; 298; 301. 1901-1006. 

Geologtcal atlas of the United Btaies. Ful. 87 135. 

Monoffntfiha. Vol. XXXlY; XUI-XLVII. 

Mineral resourc<*s of the Pnltecl Btates. 1002. 1903, 1904. 
Water-supply and irrigation papers. Nos. 65-160; 162-181; 186. 
1902^1006. 

Profctwloiial papers. No. 1-33'; 35-37; 39-40 ; 48-45; 47-51; 65« 
1002-‘l0U6. 
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WAliilifOTOir.^^filM states National MuBetm. 

Antiual report, loot; 1002; 1903. 

Bnllettn. Mo. L. 3; LIU. 1; LIV; LV. 1004-1006. 

Cofttribottone from the United Btates national herbarium. Vol. 

VIII. 4; IX ; X. 1-2 ; XI. 1005 -1000. 

Prooeedlnge. Vol. XXV-XXVII; XXIX-XXX. 1003-1906. • 

-Bxtractf. Nos. 000-901; 007 -0; 918-22 ; 026; 027-30; 

033-5; 937-44; 046; 04H-0; 063-4; 950; 067; 900-71; 073; 
076-7; 979-81; 984; 386; 088-03; 006-6; 098-9; 1000; 

1002-6; 1009; 1012-14; 1016 17; 1010-23; 1020 31 ; 1033-5; 
1043-5 ; 104H-61 ; 1066-72 ; 1074-84 ; 1086-91; 1093 ; 1006 ; 
1097; 1099; 1100; 1103-7; 1112; 1117; 1121; 1126-^; 
T131-2; 1134; 1136; 1145-52; 1155-6; 1158-0; 1161-4; 1205. 
Special bulletin. American liydroids. Pt. II. 1004. 

■ ■ - . United atatea Naval Ohaertaioty. 

Publications. Heeund scries. Vol. III. 5; IV. 1-3. 1003-1006. 

Report of the superintendent. 1003-1006. 

Wilxks>Babb3 .—Wyoming Uiatotical and Qtologioal ffocieiy. 

Proceedings and collections. Vol. VIll-lX 1004-1005. 

WOBCBSTRB .—American Antiguatian Society 

Prooeodlngs. New scries. Vol. XV. 3-XVU. 3. 1003-1000. 

Salisbury memorial: a tribute from Yucatan. 1006. 


SootH6 JAnneennr da Nord de la Stance, 

Bulletin. No .3.33-. 368. 1001-1006. 

M4<raolrcB. Tome XI. 1004. 

Amstbbdam.— Kon, Akademh* tan Wrtcnachappen. 

Jaarboek. 1002-1005. 

Verhaiidellogen. Afdetd. Natiiurkunde. Beetle I, Dccl VIII. 3-IX. 

3. Beetle II, Uecl IX. 4-XII. 1908-1906. 

Vcrslagcn Tan de gewooe Tergaderlngon van de wls- en natuurkundlge 
afdeellng. Heel XI-XIV. 2. 1903-1906. 

Proceedings. Heetlon ot sciences. Vol. V—VIII. 2. 1903-1906. 

- Kon. Zoologiach Oenootachap. 

Bijdragen tot de dierkunde. Afl. 17-18. 1803-1904. 

Antwdbpbn.— Paedologiavh jaatboik, V. 1?M)4. 

Auosbubg— NaturfilalOfiache, Vtiein ftlr Schwaben und Ncuburg, BeHcht, 
XXXVI. 1004. 

Anairalaaian Aaaociation for the Advancement of Science. 

Report. Heeling. 1002, 1004. 

Babkl.— Naturjoraohvnde Geai lUchaft. 

VerliandUmgen. Bd. XV-XVIII. 3 1003-1006. 

Batavia.— Kon. Natuurkundige Vettintghtg tn Nederlandarf^JndW. 

Natuurkundlge tijdsschrlft. Deel LXII-LXV. 1903 1006. 

—Jf. Magnctical and Mtieotolouical Ohaervatory. 

Observations. Vol. XXV-XXVII. 1001-1004. 

Regenwaamemfngen In Nederlandsch-Indie. Jaarg. 1002, 1003, 
1004. 

Bbbqbn.— Muaeum. 

Aarbog. 1002, I, 111; 1006, II, 111. 

Aarsberetning. 1002-1006. 

Account of the Crustacea of Norway. By O. O. Sara. Vol. IV. 11- 
14 (In 2) ; V. 1-12. 1002-1906. 

Hydrographical and biological investigations In Norwegian fiords. By 
O. Nordgaard. 1005. 

Bsblin.— Kbn, Muaeum fdr Naturkunde. 

Mitteilungen aus der soologischen Sammlung. Bd. II-III. 2. 1008- 
1906. 

Bertcht. 1902, 1003, 1904, 1006. 

BohOQNA.— R. Aeoademia delle Scienee dett^Iatitufo di Bologna. 

Rendlconto. N. S. Vol. V-Vlll. X909-1004. 
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Bombay .—Bumhay Branch of tAo Boyal AataUe Society, 

Journal. No. LTX-LX. 1904-1905; and extra number, 1905, t 

- €lorei*nment Oborn^atory, 

Magnetlcal and metnorolofflcal observationii. 1000-01. 

Bonn .—XalurhMorioeher Verein der preucciBotien Rhelnktndc, WeoifaUno imd 
di^ BfVf^runga-Begirk* Oonabriiok, 

VerbandlunKf^fi. Jahrg. LTX. a-t^XII. 2. 1002-1905. 

Hitsiingsberlchte der nleflerrhelnlachen GeBellechaft fttr Natur- UBd 
llollkunde. 1005. 1-1900. 1. 

BoROKArx.— Sallonate deo Science*, BelUs-Leihee ci Arte. 

Acts. Ann^. LXin-LXVI. 1001-1904. 

—- SociHd die Soieticcs Physique* ei SaturcUee, 

M<imolrHS. Tom. IT-III. 190.^.1904. 

Pro<•^s-vo^bHux. Aftn<^. 1001. 2-1904, 5. 

Table gen^ralo. publlcationm 1850-1000. 1005. 

-- Commieeion JU^tdorologigue de ta Oironde. 

ObscrvnUona pluvlom^trlques et tbermom6trlqaoe. Juin, 1904 5 mal, 
1005. 

Hrbmicn .—\atunrieeeneehaftUchrr Vcrcin, 

Abhandliingon. Bd. XVIfl. 1-2. 1005-1000. 

-- yji tf orologievht e ObeerratoHum. 

lioutscbos meteoroloiOKchos Jahrbuch. Jabrg. XIII-XVI. 1002-1900. 
BREStAr. Schleeiefhe Qeeellechaft fUt rotcrldndieohe Cult or, 

Jahres-Berlcht. LXXX-LXXXIII. 1002-1005. 

Die Hndortjahrlolcr u.s.w. 1004. 

Fcgtgahe von T. Schnbe. 1003. 

Brisbank. —Branch of the Koyal Otographtcal Society of Auetrah 
aeia. 

Queonaland Rf*<igrApblca1 tournal. Vol. XVITI-XX. 1009-1905. 

Bronx.— Saturforsehender Verein. 

Verbandlungcn. Yol. XL-XIilll. 1001-1904. 

Berfetit der motcorologlscbm Commission. XX XXIII. 1900-1005, 
BRrxEr.r.Es. —Jtoyalc dee Sclencee, die Littree et die Beauw-Arte de 
Belgique. 

IDimoircs. Tome LIV. 0. 1004. 

Memoirca de la classe des sciences. Vol. I. 1005. 

M^molrcs couroun^s et memoiros lies savants strangers. Tome LIX. 
4; DXI-DXII. 7. 1003-DM)4. 

IB^molres courannes et autres m^molres. Tome LXIII-LXVI. 

Bulletins. Classe d^s sciences. IlKiX-lOOO. 4. 

Anniialre, DX.K-LXXIT. 10<I4-1«06. 

- Mue^e Royal tVJiUtoire yaturelte de Belgique. 

Mt'molres. Vol. 1-11. 100.3. 

- ^hitercaioire Royalc de Bt tgique. 

Annualre astronorolque pour 1009. 

Annales astronombiue. T. IX. 1, 1904: nouv. n^r.t T. III. 1, 1900. 

-- SoeU!t^ Bnfotnologigue dc Htlyique, 

Annales. Tome XLVl-XXJX. 1002-1000. 

Mtoolres. Vol. IX-XTV. 2. 1002 1000. 

- SociC*d Royale Beige de (i^Offtaphic, 

Bulletin. Annfe XXVII-XXIX. 1903-1006. 

XXV e annlversatre. 1903. 

— —Royale de Botanique. 

Bulletin. Vol. XTr-XUI. 2. 100.3-1905. 

—— Soci^H Royale Soologique et Malacotogique de Belgique, 

Annales. Tome XXXVI-XL. 1002-1906. 

Bucarert .—Inetitut miti^ologigue de Roumanie, 

Annales. Tome XVI. 1900. 

——dee Soienere. 

Bulletin. Vol. XII-XVJ. 4. 1903-1006. 
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BccABBHT.—Korldlo^ra F(trmnot9titor din Romania, 

K«^vl«ta farmaciei. An. 17, Nos. 1-1>. 1005. 

BuoArcsT .—Kbnifflich VnpnHavhe Rtichmn%tQli JUr Mitvorologie und Erd- 
' fnagneUBmuti, 

Berlfht. 100*2, 1005. 1004. 

Jahrbttcher. Jahr^. XXNl-XXXIIl. 5. 1002-1003. 

rubllratlonen. lUl. VI. 1001. 

Nam^n- und Sachretflstor der Bibllolhok dcs ObsorvatoriuiDa In 
6--Uyana. 1002-1003. 

BtblloLhek, VfTXPlchnfsH »>rworbenor BOcber. 1004 (3). 

—^ RoimU' hongrotMc de« gcieurcjt naturellea, 

Mathematlsi'lio nnd natumMssf^Rschaftllche Bi^riclitP aua TlOKarn. Bd. 
XVII-XX; XXIM. ISOO-UMilS. 

Buio.voa Airicm.— EuHcdad CifHti/lcn Arycntintt, 

Anales. LV. 3-0; LVr. 1-0, 10-11; LVII. 2-.3, 5 7; LVIII-LXII. 1. 
10o3-10<»0. 

- Mu9co navtonaL 

Annb'H. Sor. 3. Vol. II-V. 100 ;i- 10 or». 

- DtrtvH/^n Gtnital de Egiadigtica dr kt FrovtnrUi. 

HnWiin monsual. Vol. III. 25, 20; IV. 30-30. 41-45; V. 48; VI. 

40-50, 58, (H); YIl. 60-08. 

Ik niofn-afia. 1800: lOol; 1002. 

Carn .—SoHitd lAnn^ennv dc Aormundlv. 

Bullrtln. r><» b6t. Vol. Vl-VIII. 1002-1005. 

M^'itxdros. Vol. XXI. 1. 1002-1004. 

CAT.c’rTTA .—A girt tic Hoi'ictif of lUnuttt. 

Journal. Vol. LXXI, part 1, 2, and extra no. 2; LXXII-LXX11I, 
part 111. 4. 1004. 

i*roccedtnia;H. No. 11 rxtra; 1003-1004. 

Journal and prot'ordlUKs. Vol. I. 1 10, and extra number; IT. 1-3. 
1005-10(Nt. 

Memoirs. Vol. I. 1-0. 1900. 

- -Roard of ticfentlftc \dvict. 

Annual report. 1002-3; 1004 5. 

- Ocutogirat uf JndUi. 

l*alaeont<i1oKla Indicu. Her. IX. Vol. III. 2; H<>r. XV. Vol. I. 0; 

IV. 1 ; new ser., Vol. II. 2. 

Records. Vol. XXXI-XXXIV. 2. 1004-100(1. 

Memoirs. Vol. XXX. .3-4; XXXIV. 3; XXXV. 2-3; XXXVI. 1. 
1004-100,1. 

(ieneral report. 10(»2-3. 

(*ontent8 and Index of Vols. 21-30 of the Records. 190.3. 

“ - Imperial Department of Agtieuliurr, 

Annual report. 1004 ,1. 

Memoirs. V«il. I. 1. 1006. 

Memoirs. Botanical series. Vol. 1. 1-4. 11K>6. 

- Mf’teurohiolcat Department uf the Gorcfumcnt of India, 

Indian meteoroloBleal memoirs. Vol. XIV; XV. 1 3; XVI. 1-2; 

XVll; XX. 1. 1003-1900. 

Monthly weather review. lA*c., 1002, to April, 1006. 

Rainfall of India. 1002, 1003. 1004. 

Report on administration. 1002-.3 to 1005 6. 

India Weather Review. Annual summury. 1004. 

Cambbidur (KlKGlJl^D).- nbHtriatoig. 

Annual report. 1004-5. 

— . P htlotnphienl Itoetcty. 

Transactions. Vol. XIX. 3-XX. 10. ltM>4-6. 

Proceedlnus. Vol. XII. J-XIII. 6. 100.3-1006. 

Catania. —Accademia Oiornia dt l^eienze Jfaturnli, 

Attl. Ser. IV. Vol. XVI-XVIll. 1003-1906. 

Botlelino delle Seduto. Niiova serle. Fajtc. 70-01. 100.3-1900. 
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Catania.— fiodefd deoH 8petfro$eopt$ii IfaHani. 

Mcmorle. Vul. XXXII-XXXV. 8. 190^1008. 

1903-1(N)6. 

CiiBMNJTS.— jyaturwis»enscha/iUehc OtwclUohaft, 

Berlcbt. XV. 1890-1003. 

CuEBBODRO.— 8ool6t4 yaHoMle dc 9 Bcicnor» Xalurellca. 

M^molrpu. Tomo XXXIII. 2; XXXIV. 1903-1004. 

CUBIBTIANIA.— Kong, Korake Vnii^craiiti, 

Observatorliim. Pabllcation. 1003. 

Norske GradmaalingskommtsBloii. VaDdBtands-ObierTatloner. VI. 
1004. 

-—.—Nonoegiaehca uneteorotogiachea Inaiitut. 

Jabrbuch. 1000-1004. 

- Videnakalta BeUkahel, 

Forhandlltigpr. 1002-1905. 

CiiUB.—Aottfr/oraoAcnda Oeaellaohaft OraubUndena. 

Jabresbaricht. Neuo Folg4>. Bd. XLI-XIJl. 1004-1005. 

Congrda international de Botanique. 

Texte synoptlque den documanta dcHtliK^s B servir de base aax di^bats 
Bur les questions de nomenclature, par .T. Briquet. Berlin, 1005. 
C’OPBNnAOiar.— L^Acaddmie Hoyale dea Scienrra tt dea Lcffrta de Danrmark. 

BuLleiin (Overslgt). 1905, no. 6—1900, no. 3. 

COROORA .—Academia Naoionol de Cienciaa, 

Bolotin. Tome XVII. 2-XVlII. 1. 1902-1005. 

Dane 10 .—yaturforaohcnde QeacUachaft. 

Scbrlftcn. Ncue Kolge. Bd. XT. 1-4. 1904-1000. 

Katalog der Bibllotbck. Heft 1. 1904. 

Dr JON.— Aoaddmie dea Scirncra, Aria *t Bellea Lettrea. 

Memolres. S^r. IV. Tome IX. 1905. 

Dobpat. — Gclrhf^tr Kalniache Oeaettachafi, 

SlUungsbcrlchte. 1902-1905. 

Verhandlungcn. Bd. XXT. 1-2. 1904. 

- Naturfof'achct-OeaeUarhaft bei dtr Univeraitdt Dot'pat, 

Archlv fllr die Naturkunde LIt-, Ebst- und Kurlands. Ser. II. Bd. 

Xir. 2-XIII. 1. 1902-1906. 

Sltsungsberlchte. Bd. Xlll. 1; XJV. 1. 1902-4. 

ScUriften. Bd. XI-XVI. 1902-1906. 

- ■■■■■■ ^cole JMate. Station mdti^oroJogigue, 

Observations. 1904^ 1-5. 

Dbbsden. — yaturwiaaenacha/tUche OcaelUchaft laia, 

Sltiungsberlchte und Abliandlungen. 1004-1906, I. 

- Vereln Jilr Erdkundr, 

Jabresberlcht VI, XXVI-XXVII. 1898-1901. 

MltgUederycrseichnlsB. 1004. 

Btcbter (P. E.), LlttoratuV der Landes- und Volkskiiude des K5nig- 
relcbs Saebsen, Nachtrag 4. 1908. 

Mittellungen. Heft 1905 ; 1906, 1. 

Btlcher-Verselcbnlss. 1905. 

Bcbnelder (O.), Muschelgold-studien. 1905. 

DrvLtN.—Tfoyel Dublin Society, 

Economic proceedings. Vol. 1, 8-8. 1902-1906. 

Scientific proceedings. New ser. Vol. X. 1-2; XI. 1-12. 1903-1906. 
Scientific transactions. Ser. II. Vol. VII. 14-16; VIII. 1-2, 5-16; 
IX, 1-3. 1008-1906. 

- Boyal Iriah Academy. 

Transactions. XXXII, A., 6-10; B.. 2-4 ; C., 1-3; XXXIII, B., 1-2. 
Proceedings. Vol. XXIV-XXV; XXVI. B., 1-8; t\ 1-4. 1904- 

1006. 

' Todd Lecture Series. Vol. Xlll. 1906. 

Boinbpboh .—Botanioai Society, 

Transactions and proceedings. VoL XXII-XXIII. 1. 1901-1905. 
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KriTTBUftctB .—Qeolofticol Bocleitf, 

Transactions. Vol. VIII. and special part. 1003 1005. 

- Royal Phyoieal Society, 

Proceedings. Vol. XV. 1-XVI. 6. 1001-1906. 

- Royal Society. 

Proceedings. Vol. XXTII-XXVl. 5. 1809-1000. 

Bmoisx.— Naiurforechen^e GwUschaft, 

Jahrcsbericht. LXXXVII-LXXXIX. 1001-2 to 1003' 1. 

ESFrBT.— K6n. Akadomic yemtinniltaiger Wieaenacfiaften^ 

Jabrbncher. None Folge. Heft XXIX-XXXI. 1003-1006. 

FinKSZV,^Biblioteoa Nazionale CeniraU. 

Bolletlno delle pubblloatloni Itallano rlcevuto per dlrltto dl stntnpa. 
N. S. no. 31, 66, 08. 1903-1906. 

Fbankipubt a. M .—DmUche Malakoeoologiactie GcBiUachaft. 

Nacbrlchtsblatt. .Fahtg. XXXIV. 6-12; XXXVI. 1-4; XXXVII. 1- 
4 ; XXXVIIJ. 4. 190.3-1006. 

- Senokenbergiacha Naturforachcnde Ocaetlachaft. 

Abhandlungen. Bd. XX. 4; XXV. 4; XXVII. 2-4; XXIX. 1; 

XXX. 1. 1903-1906. 

BerlcM. 1003. 1904, 1906. 

Fbankfurt a. O.— yaiunDiaaenachaftlichei' Verein dca Regierunoabezit ka 
Frankfurt. 

Helios. Abhandlungen and monatllche Mltthelhingen. Jahrg. XX- 
XXIIl. 1903 1006. 

Fbbibtjbo 1. B .—Saturforachendc Oeaellachaft. 

Berlchte. Bd. XUI XIV; XVI. 1003^1006. 

GiONftTJD.—fnstifiit Jfational Oencvoia. 

Bulletin. Tome XXXVI. 1905. 

- Soci6t4 de Phyaique ct dWatoire Naturcllr, 

M4molres. Tome XXXV. 1-2. 1004-1006. 

Gknova.—M uspo rivlco di Storla Natiiralc. 

Annali. Tom. XLl. 1904-5. 

OissBSN .—Oberhcaaiache OearVachaft Jdr Nalur- and JieUkundr. 

Bericbt. XXXIV; Neue Folge, mcdislnisehe Abteilung, Bd. 1. 1003- 

1906. 

Glaboow .—Philoaophical Society, 

Proceedings. Vol. XXXIV-XXXYJ. 1003-190.*5. 

• N atural Jliaiory Society. 

Transactions. New sor. Vol. VI. 3-VII. 2. 1001-1904. 

GOblits .—Na turforachen dc Oeaellachaft. 

Abhandlungen. Bd. XXIV-XXV. 1. 1004-1906. 

GOTanoBO.— Kon, Vetenakapa och Vitferheta Samhdlle. 

Handllngar. 4de fOIJ. mtt V-VJ. 1903. 

GOttikobn.— Kbn, Oeaellachaft der Wiaaenaohaften. 

Nachrichien. PbUosuphisch-hlstorlsche Klasse. 1903, 4-1000, 2 und 
Beiheft. 

-Mathemattsch-pliyslsche Klasse. 1003; 1905, 5. 

-GeschUftlichc Mlttheilungen. 1003, 1-2. 5; 1004, 1-3 ; 190.5, 

1-2; 1906, 1. 

GObtbow .—Verein dcr Freunde der Katwyeackichte in Mecklenburg, 

Archiv. Jahrg. LVI-LX. 1. 1902-1906. 

HAABnvM .—Muade Teyler. 

Archives. B4r, II. Vol, VIII. 3-5 ; IX. 1-4 ; X. 1-2. 100.3-1906. 

Catalogne de la biblioihb<]ne. III. 1904. 

- BodCtS Mollandaiae dt's Scieneea, 

Archives neerlandalses. S^r. II. Toro. VIII. 2-Xl. 5. 1008-1006. 

Habana ,—Real Coltglo do Btlen. 

Observaclones meteorologlcas y magneticas. 1881-1884; 1002-1905; 
1905. 

Las diferentes eorrlentes de la atmosfera en el cielo de la Habana, 
por el P. L. Oangoitl, S. J. Dec., 1004. 
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llABANA .—Tttal Coh^ffio de Ji€l€n: 

Gulierrei-Laiuia, M. Apuntoa bltloiUtw. 1904. 

Perturbaclon clclontca. Oci., 1904. 100ft. 

llAurAX." A ora HcoUan JnsHiute of JNatyral Science. 

ProcordliiKs and tranflULctlonii. Vol. XI. 1. 1002-1003. 

—^■^Depatimcni of Mince, Voi« Scotia. 

Report. 100ft. 

IlALLB A, 8. —Kaf«, LeopoldiniBok-CaicUnieche dCHteche Akadcmie tier Yafor- 
foreoher. 

Nova acta. Bd. LXXXI. 1; LXXXIV. 8. 1006. 

T^poldlna. Heft XXXIX-XLl. 1902-1905. 

- Naturforechende OeeclUohafL 

Abhandlungen. Bd. XXIV. 1006. 

IlAMBi’ack —Dcutaohe Seewatte. 

Aua dem Archlv. Jahra. XXV-XXIX. 1. 1002-1006. 

Kraebnlaao der mrteorologlaoben Beoliaclituiig:eii, 1806-1000. 1904. 

Kataloff dcr Blbllothek. Nachtraa IV-VI. 1903-1005 
l>eutBrbca mPteorologtHches Jabrbueb. Jabrg. XXV-XXVII. 1002- 
1006. 

- yaturwieet'n ackafiOcher IV# ein. 

Abbandlungan. ^ Bd. XYIII-XIX. 1003-1004. 

Verbandlungen." 3tp Folgo. X-XI; XII1. 100.3-1005. 

IlANaovMB .—Katurhieturieche Gt «< lUchafi. 

JabrcBborlcht. L-IJV. 1800-1904. 

La Havre.— SodM Gdologlque de Normandie. 

Bulletin. Tome XXII-XXV. 1002-1006. 

IlELSiNQirottH .—Bocietaa pro Fauna et Flora Fennica. 

Acta. Vol. 21-26. 1901-1904. 

Meddelandeu. Vol. 28 (1-2) ; 30. 1902-4. 

- Soetetae Soientiarum Fennioa, 

OferMlgt af fdrbandllngar. XLIV-XLVI. 1902-1004. 

ObBervatbrna piibll^B par rinstltiit Mdt^oruloglque Central. 1801-2; 

1H03 4; vol. XVI-XX (1805-1906). 

The same: l^tat deb glacea et dcs nelges. 1892-3 to 1804-5; 
1004 ft. 

——Uocilctiia Sr4cnti(tru$n Fcnnica. 

Acta. Tom. XXV. 1; XXVIII-XXXI. 1800-1003. 

RIdrag itll kilnnedom af Flnlands natur ocb folk. Hilft. 61-62. 
lOOL'^'S. 

Hebmammstadt —Bichenhutgiacher Verein filr NatunHaacnachafien. 

Verbandlungon uud Mitthellungen. Bd. LIl-LIV. 1002-1004. 
Hobart .—Royal S*tcicty of Taamanta. 

rapeni and Proceedings. 1808-9 tti 1002. 1900-1003. 

Kahan. — ObffCTi‘atut#f* mdtdot ologlquc. 

Bulletins. June, 1002-Keb.. 1003. 

- Socidtd Phyaico^mathCmutique de VVniveiaiH JmpCriale 

Bulletin. »^r. II. Tome XI-XV. 1. 1002-1005, 

Kharkov. — SoolHif dea aciencia phyaUro^ohitniquea. 

Travaux. XXVIII-XXXII. 1000-1004. 

--Buppldments, Faso. 8-10. 1807-1004. 

Kiel. — Kdn ChtHatian Atbrechta-UnUefailat. 

Schrlften. 1002-3; 1003-4. 

02 dlBsertatlona. 1005. 

- NaiurwiaaenachaftUcher Verein fUr Schleawig-Holatein. 

Schrlften. Bd. XII. 2; XIII. 1; Register, Bd. I-XII. 1004. 

Kiev. —SociM dea Naturaliatea. 

Mdmoirea. Tomes XVII. 2-XX. 1. 1002-1006. 

KjOBENUAV 2 f.--Xtffi. Iianake Videpakahernea Selakab. 

^OverBlgt over forhandlinger. 1903-1005, 5. 

- Nafurhiaimiak Forening. 

Tidenskabellge ineddel Bcr. Aaret 1003-1905. 
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Klaus^mburq.— KqIoz9vM magyar KMlyi Ferencz J6zsef tudotndnyegyeiem. 

AnnaleB. 190G<]906. 

KooAiKXNAi«.-~<OBf crvd tory» 

Bulletin. No. 1~6. 1004-1000. 

-Annual report. 1005 

KONiaaBaRO.— Kbnigl, physikaUttch-bkonomisvhe Oractluchaft, 

Schriften. Jahrg. XLIII -XLVl. 1002-1005. 

Krakow. — X, X- Biemwarie, 

Matoryaly do kllmatoRralti Clalicyl. Uok I 003 . 

Meteorologlsclie B<H>bachtunRen. Mai. 1005 I>Ih Hopt., 10<i0. 

- Akademija UmieJ^inoSci. 

Komlsya flsyJograOcxtia. Materyay zcbrane przoz. Sokcye meteor- 
olofflcina w roku 1004. (Spraw. Kom. tlz^'o^r. T .30.) 

Kyoto. —College 0 / Boirnce and fJnginf cHng, Impttial UniierHity. 

Memoirs. Vol. r. 1-2. 1003-1005. 

r..A Plata. — Univeraidad. 

Facultad de clencias flaico-matomatlcaB. iMibllcacloneH. No. 2. 1004. 

IjA RoenBLLB.— Academic, den kScicncea Kaiurelha. 

Annales. No. 34. 1002-1005. 

- - ••^Bocidid dc$ Beieneve Xaiurtttca de la VharenU Infcrtt'iae. 

Annales. 1002. ^ 

iMraANNE .—BotHdfS Vaudoiai dra Boiencca yaiurelka. 

Bullelln. 5e aer. Vol. XI«I. no. 140-XIJl. no. 155. 1005-1000. 

Lridkn .—Sederlandavhc Dierkundige Verrentging. 

Tljdachrlft. Her. II. Dt»el VIII. 1-4; IX. X. 1-2. 1003-1000. 

Aanwlnaten van die hlbllotheck. 1 Jan.-31 Dec.. 1004. 

CataloBua der blbUotheck. 4 uitgavc; 1 vervolg. 1004. 

- Bternicarle. 

, Veralaic. 1002-1004. 

I^KiPRto.—Fdratl. JablonotrakVachc QfatlUvhaSt. 

Jabrcabertcht. 1900. 

- - K dn. Bdoheiache Gk^aellachafl dvr Wiaacnachafftn. 

Berlchte. Malhcmatlaoh-phyalscbe Klaaac. Hd. LI. math. Tbetl 
I-II; LIV. 6-LVlI, 1808-1000. 

-T'er<4f» fUr Erdkunde. 

MUtbelliingen. 1002; 1003,1: 1004; 1005. 

Wlaaenaobaftlicbo Veroffentllchimgen. Bd. VI. 1904. 

LRMBBRa.- -Scrocnko^eacllMchaft dcr Wiaacnarkoften. 

Cbronlk. 1903, 1 2. 0; 1004-1000, 2. 

Bammelacbrlft der matbemallHch -naturwlasoDScliHflllcb 41 rat lichen 
Section. Bd. X. 1005. 

Li Rub. •‘SocU^t/’ Royalc dm Boienvfa. 

MCmolroa. B^^r. HI. Tom. V. 1004-1905. 

Lima .—Cuerpo de Ingrnieroa dc Minaa del Verd. 

Boletln. No. 3-43. 1003 lOOH. 

Memorla. ioo4-l905. 

Libdoa .—Sociedade de Geographia, 

Boletlm. Serb* XX. 1-0; XXI. 2-XXIV. 8. 1003 1006. 

- ’•Real OhaervatoHo Aaitonomico. 

Two pampblota. 1004. 

Llikas (Barchlona).- Ohairratorio Belloch. 

Obaervaclonea mcteordloglcaa. July. 1002-Decembcr. IOO. 3 . 

TiONDON .—Geological Society. 

Quarterly Journal. LIX-LXII. 1003-1000. 

Ltat. 1004; 19(»5; 1900. 

Geological literature added to the library. 1902. IO 04 , 1fi05. 

- - — Linnean Society. 

Journal. Zo51og>’. No. 187-190. 1003-1004. 

-^Botany. No. 240. 247, 252. 257, 202, 

Proceedinga. 1002-1900. 

. List. 1903-4 to 1906-7. 
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LOMDOif.—I^aNonal PhyHoal Laboratory. 

Report. 1002 , 1003. 

——Royol BoQMy, 

Philoaophteal transactions. Vol. CXCV>-CCV. 

Tear-book. 1904. 

Reports to the evolation committee. II. 1000. 

Obituary notices of Fellows. Parts 1-3. 1004. 

Reports of tbe sleeping sickness commission, t. VI. 1003^1009. 
Report on Ceylon pearl oyster fisheries^ by W. A. Herdman. 1 -XV. 
1008—1006. 

LouTAiir.--La Cellnt..' Tome XX. 2-XXII. 2. 1008-1004. 

LtiKD.— Kongl. CaroUntka Vnivcrgitet, 

AcU. Topie XXXVII-XL. N. F. 2, 1. 1901-1006. 

Blblloteks Arsberdttelse 1004. 

Fran Filologlska F 6 renlngen, Sprakllga Tppsataer. I 7 III. 1807- 
1006. 

ddmanska donatlonen till, FOrtochnIng Ofver dess Psyklatrisk-Nour- 
ologlska del. 1006. 

LuxkBtBOUBO .—Ineiiint Orand-DuoaU 

Publications. Section des sciences naturellos, physiques et matb4- 
maUques. Tome XXVII. B. 1004. 

Archives trlmAtr. Fasc I, II. 1D06. 

LTON.— Academic dcM Soiencew, BHlen-LtUrct ei AttB, 

M<*moires. Sciences et lettres. 3e s4r. Tome VII-VIII. 1008-1006. 
—Societe d'Agrlculture, Sciences et Industrie. 

Annales. 1906. 

MionAS .—Qovemment OJiaerratory, 

Report. 1908; 1004. 

Madrid.— dtl Mapa Geoldt/ioo dc E»paila, 

BxpIlcaciOn del mapa geolOglco de Bspafta. Por L. Mallada. Tom. 
V, 1004. 

Obsfffalorto Aatronomico. 

Observaciones meterolOgicas. 1000-01; 1004. 

Metnorla'^sobrp el eclipse de sol. 1004. 

InatruclOnes para observar el eclipse de sol. 1006. 

Mancbsstjbr, EifOLAND .—lAUrory and mioaophioal 8or4ety, 

Memoirs and proceedings. Ser. IV. Vol. XLVII. 8 -L. 8 . 1002-1006. 
Harbubo.— OaatUaohaft aur Be/drderuny dor yesammten Katumnasvnaohafien. 

Sitsungsberlchte. Jahrg. 1002-1906. 

Mblbournb.— Public Library, ifuacuma and Eaiional Gallery 0 / Victoria, 
Catalogue of current periodicals. 1006. 

Memoirs, National Museum. No. 1. 1006. 

Armstrong, E. LaT. Book of the Public Library, Museums and 
National Gallery of Victoria, 1856-1006. Melbourne, 1006. 
President’s address on opening exhibition of , . . Books. 1006. 
Catalogue of exhibition of books, etc., 1906. 

Mxtr.—A caddmic. 

Mdraoires. 8 e sdr. Anndo XXIX-XXXIII. 1809-1004. 

Mrxico. —^Acadeifi^a Mewioana de Cfieneiaa, 

Anoles. Vol. I. 1-2. 1008. 

——^InaUtuio Geoldyioo de UMeo, 

Boletin. No. 20-21. 1006-1006. 

Parorgonos. Tomo T. 1-10. 1003-1006. 

- iMtituio Midico Naoionat 

Angles. Tomo V. 6-7; VI-VIII. 1. 1002-1906. 

- - Obaervatorio Ateteorotdyioo Central 

Boletin mensual. 1002. no. 2-11; 1004, 6 - 6 . 

■ . B ooledad Oimti/Ica "Antonio AUatr,** 

Memorias y revlsta. Tomo Xlll. 7-10; XIV-XVIII; XIX. 6-12; 
XX-XXIII. 4. 1002-1906. 
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Mexico.— Soci€dad M^sioana ds JffUioHa NaturaL 

La naturaleia. 9er. II. Tomo 111. o-io. 1000-1901. 

Middblburo. — ZeeuwBoh €^moot$ohap der WeienaoKappen. 

Arcblef. 1008, 1004, 1005. 

Fokker, M. Proeve van eene llj>t bevatt<^nde de yroegere namen der 
hutsen In Mlddelbnrg. 1004. 

ZeUndla illnatrata. Yervolg. 3-4. 100::^-100S. 

Mii^ano .—Raal Jafiiuto Lombardo di Boienae a Lettero, 

Rendlconto. Serle II. Vol. XXXYI. e-XXXlX. 10. 1002-1000. 

- - Bealo OiMervatorio di Brora. 

Pabbliculoni. XL. 1; XLll. 1902-1008. 

Rlarannto delle oeservazlonl meteorologlche. 1902, 1003. 

- Sootetd ItaUana di BcU nge VaiuraH, 

Attl. XLII-XLIV ; XLV. 1-2. 

Elenco det Sod, let. Sclent Corrispondcntl, Indloe Qenerale. 1000. 
Modbna.— Aeoadomia delte Bdense, Lcttere ed Artt. 

Memorle. Serle IIl. Tom. IV-V. 1902-1000. 

Monb.— Booi^td (lea Boienoeas dra Ai'ia oi dea Lettrea du Hainaui. 

Catalogue dee llvree de la blblloth^oue. 1882. 

Bulletin dog gclencoB. 1864-1805. 

M4molrce et publlcaiione. S4r. ill. Tom. 4-10. 1870-1876 ; 84r. IV, 

Tom. 1-2. 4-10. 1875-1887; S4r. V, Tom. 1-0, 8-9. 1888-1897; 

ser. VI, Tom. 1-4. 1800-t003. 

Mont BtAKi *.—Obaervatoire Mdtdorologique. 

f Annaloe. Tomo VI. 1006. 

Montcvidbo .—Muaro yaotonat. 

Analog. Tomo IV. 2 ; V; Sorle 11, Kntrega 1-2. 1903-1905. 

—Obaon^aiorio Meicorotooiro del Cotepio Pio de Villa Ool6n. 

Boletln meneual. Ano XIV. 1-2. 1004-1005. 

— Obeeroo/oWo MeUot ologioo Munivipal. 

Annuarlo. 1901-1904. 

Boletln, 1003-1905. 

Montpbixiiqr.— Aoaddmie dea Bciearoa et I^itrea. 

M^^moiroe. Section deg lettree. S4r. II, Tome IV. *2, 4. 1004. 

-Section dee eclencee, S4r. II, Tome III. 3-4. 1004. 
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I,—Thk Hawaiian Hepatic as op iiik Tribe Tricon anthejb. 

Bt C. M. Cooke, Jr. 

The tribe Trigonantheie h reproHented iti the Hawaiian iBlands 
by twenty-five Apecies belonging to six of tlie twenty-six genera 
enumerated by Schiffner and by a single species of the genus Aero- 
maBiigum recently proposed by Kvans. None of the peculiar genera, 
such as Protocephalozia^ PteropBielhfy MytilopsiB^ ArachniopsiB^ 
etc., found in tropical America by Spruce, have representatives 
among the Hawaiian iiieinbers of this tribe. The gen<*ra rejireseiiled 
are Lepidozia (three species), Acroma»tignm (one species), Razzaniu 
(ten species), Kantia (four species), OdofitoBehiama (three species), 
and Cephaloxfa iuclmling i'ephaloziella (five species). 

Of the twenty-six species seven are unpublished—one in Repi- 
dozia^ two in Bazzania^ and four in Cephalozia, Three of the last 
belong to the subgenus Cephidoziella and one to the subgenus 
JSiicephalozia, No species of i^ephalozhlla have before been 
reported from the Hawaiian Islands. 

A large number of the Hawaiian TrigonanthcK* are related to 
North American and West Indian species and apparently not so 
many to Kast Indian, Asiatic, or South Pacific species. Some of 
the Ilaw'aiian species related to North American and Kuropean 
species are: Lepiduzln at(Mr*dts to X. reptansy L, iiaioaiva to 
L, Bftarefi, Bazzania Jitfldwinii to B. trlangularts^ Kantia hifttrea 
to AT. Sullhantti^ OdontoHchiBma ISandiuvf)i8t to O. Sphugni^ and 
iJephalozia Baldwinii to C. leuvanfha. Two oi those related to 
West Indian species arc: Lepidozia l^andvicenHis to JL. eommatata^ 
and Bazzania pattnn to MaBtlgohrgam Caheme, ("ephalozia 
KtlohanenBis is closely relatcnl to (\ cxtltflora^ of New Zealand, 
Bazzania ewarginata is very close to B. fallax^oi the East Indies, 
and Kantia Tohu^ui is found in Japan. 

The larger species of Bazzania are very conspicuous in the woods 
and on the higher mountain-iidges. They form large mats on the 
ground, sometimes many feet in diameter, and also cover the trees 
along with other bryophytes. The writer has only colletjted on the 
islands of Oahu and the lower ridges of Kauai. Undoubtedly the 
high mountain ranges of Hawaii, Maui, Molokai and Kauai offer a 
very rich field for the hepatfioologist, especially in the sinaller forms. 
The conditions are most favorable for the growth of hepatics. 

Trabb. Corn. Aoao., Vol. XII. 1 Mat, 1904. 
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The writer acknowledges hia greateat\hanks to Dr. A. W. Evans 
for his kind help in the preparation of this paper and for the use of 
material from the herbarium of Yale University, including several 
typo-speoimens sent by Herr F. Stephani and Mr. W, H. Pearson. 
Much thanks is also due Mr. D. D. Baldwin, of the Hawaiian 
Islands, for specimens of all the hepaties which he has collected. 

The descriptions of the tribe and of the different genera are 
largely based on those of Spruce in his Hepaticas of the Amazon 
and Andes” and in his paper On Cepbalozia.” 

The tribe Trigonantbete is a fairl}' natural one, and was first pro¬ 
posed by Spruce.‘ It is characterized by the tiigonous perianth 
(except in Kantia and Mar 8 U 2 ndium)^ which is usually borne 
on a short ])OBtical, specialized branch (rarely on a main branch or 
on the stem). This perianth is flattened antioally and in every case 
there is a more or less proiiotinced postical keel, although apparent 
exceptions are found in certain species of CephftlozieUa^ where many 
of the perianths bear from one to three supplementary keels. In the 
tribe Epigonianthefip the third keel is antical, while in the Scapani- 
esB and the Radulem the perianth is often so flattened that the 
upper and lower surfaces are in contact. In Kantia and Mareupu 
dium the place of the perianth is taken by a large cylindrical 
perigynium. Kantia is distinguished from other saccate genera 
by its incubous leaves, but in the position of the stenle 
archegonia it agrees with Acrobolbus^ a member of the Epigoni- 
antbesB. In both these genera the calyptra is adnate (about three- 
fourths) with the perigynium and is crowned at the top by the 
sterile archegonia. In Mareupidium^ which agrees with Addoeolea 
in its vegetative characters, the sterile archegonia surround the 
mouth of the perigynium; this condition finds its counterpart in 
TylimanthiM^ another member of the Epigoniantheie. 

The plants of the Trigonauthe» vary greatly in size and also in 
color, being green, yellow, brown, white or sometimes reddish. The 
s^ms are simple or variously branched. In some genera the vegeta¬ 
tive branches are lateral, while the specialized postical branches bear 
the 6 or $ organs or else are reduced to flagella. In other genera 
all the branches are postical, while in Anomoelada the vegetative 
and sexual branches are antical and the flagella arc postical. The 
. lateral branches are commonly exogenous in origin, while the postical 
braabhes are usually endogenous and are axillary to the underleaves 
whenever the latter are present. In the genua Actomastigum^ how- 


> On Oephslozia. 1882. 
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ever, the postical branches are exogenous in origin and are borne 
at the side of a reduced underleaf. The branching of Cephnloziella 
approaches that of some of the Epigoniantheie. 

Leaves are always present, though Hometimep restricted to the 
sexual branches. They arc usually alternate, rarely opposite, and 
are inciibous, succubous or tran8\erHe. They exhibit various forms, 
being sometimes undivided and sometimes deeply parted, while their 
margins are entire or denticulate. The leaf-cells vary considerably 
in size in the different species and their walls are variable in thick¬ 
ness. Trigones may usually be tlempnstrated and are sometimes 
very large. Uiiderleaves are usually present, though absent in cer¬ 
tain species ; they are minute to very large, in T^pidozin and Aero- 
maatigum being nearly equal in size to the leaves. 

The inflorescence is usually dioicous, but is sometimes aiitoicous, 
and rarely paroioous or heteroicous. The 9 bracts arc tristieous in 
two to six series; they are broadly to narrowly ovate, deeply bifid 
to quadrifid and are usually larger than the leaves ; sometimes they 
are highly connate with the bracteoles. The apex of the perianth is 
somewhat constricted, and the mouth is entire, dentate, ciliate or 
laoiniate. The calyptra is pyriform and sometimes fleshy. The 
capsule is subglobose to subcylindrical, borne on a short or long 
stalk, four-valved to the base, two to five cells thick, the innermost 
cells being armed with scmiaimular thickenings. The spores arc 
minute, round, and smooth or verrucnlose. The andrcecium is most 
often a short postical branch, but is hunietimoH terminal or intercalary 
on a leafy branch or on the main stem. The bracts are usually orbic¬ 
ular to ovate, closely imbricated, sometimes subcomplicate. The 
antheridia are usually solitary, but in certain species of Bazzania 
occur in pairs. 


Ke\f to the Hawaiian Genera of the TiHgonantheas, 

Vegetative and specialized branches usually postical (sometimes lateral in 
CephaloKieUa), 

Perianth present; leaves succubous or transversely inserted. 

Leaves succubous, undivided. Odontoachisma, 

leaves succubous or transversely inserted, bilohed. Cephalozia, 
Perianth lacking, sporophyte developing instead within a cylindrical peri- 
gyniura ; leaves inoubons. Kantia, 

Vegetative branches usually lateral, specialized branches postical. 

Steins pinnately branched, often plnmiform, in a few species bearing 
postical, endogenous flagella; leaves deeply lobod or parted; under¬ 
leaves nearly as large as leaves. Ispidozia, 
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Stems sparinglf branched, poatioal flagella exogenous ; leavM trans¬ 
versely inserted, undivided; underleaves similar to leaves but slightly 
smaller. Acromaitigum, 

Stems pinnate or falsely dichotomous, poetical flagella endogenous; 
leaves subfalcate, usually tridentate at the apex, rarely entire, biden- 
tate or quadridentate; underleaves smaller than leaves. Baxznnia, 

Lepidosia Dumort., 1885. 

Plants rather large or rarely small, pale or yellow-green, rarely 
bright green, densely osespitose, in depressed, rarely erect or pendu¬ 
lous mats : stems usually strong, plumose, pinnately or bipinnately 
branched; leafy branches as a rule lateral, more or less curved down¬ 
wards, sometimes attenuated and rooting at the apex ; in small species, 
chiefly, postical branches present, which are normally leafy or fre¬ 
quently reduced to radicelliferous flagella : leaves itieubous, small or 
minute, often broader than long, obliquely or transversely inserted, 
the antical margin longer and more rounded than the postical, 
decurved-coiivex or fornicate, usually 4-lobod or parted, rarely 2-, 
3-, 5- or G-lobcd, lobes subulate, either entire or bearing at the antical 
base a few teeth, sometinies the whole margin dentate : cells small 
or minute, (juadnite-hexagonal or oblong-quadrate, elongated at the 
base of the leaves, scarcely thickened at the corners : underleaves 
similar to leaves but smaller: dtoicous or monoioous: $ inflorescence 
borne on a short postical branch from the main stem, rarely from a 
branch ; bracts in 3 to 5 rows, appressed, concave, much larger 
than the stem-leaves, apex 2- to 4-lobod, margin denticulate to 
spinose; archegonia 20 or less, the sterile persisting at or near the 
base of the calyptra ; perianth elongated, ovoid to narrowly 
fusiform, obtusely trigonous above, fleshy or unistratose, mouth 
entire, denticulate or ciliate-laciiiiate; calyptra one-half to one- 
quarter as long, pyriform or oblong, fleshy at the base : capsule 
oblong-cylindrical, 4-valved to the base, cells of outer layer fur¬ 
nished with parietal columus, innermost layer with semiannular 
thickenings; elaters slender, bispiral; spores minute, smooth or ver- 
ruculoso : andrcpcium usually occupying a small postical branchy 
rarely terminal on a lateral branch ; bracts in 5 to 10 pairs, suborbic- 
ular, concave, a[iex bidentate; bracteoles about half as large as 
bracts : antheridia borne singly* 

Leaves obliquely inserted, 0.45'«'"x0.85*"'" L, avkairalU. 

Uaves transversely inserted, less than 0.45">'»x0.85"^”*. 

Plants large ; leaves 0.8»"x0.4x‘", closely appressed to stem. 

L. SandvioenBix, 

Plants small; leavfs 0.13*»x0.05»n, alightlj spreading. L. Bawaioa, 
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SubgenuB Sulepidosia Spruce, 1876. 

Plants rather larji;e, Cflespitose, pinnate, more or less plumose : 
leafy branches nearly always lateral, in a few species rarely postieal 
and flageltiform : leaves Inoubous, quadrifid about one-half : perianth 
fleshy, 2 to 4 cells thick, mouth subentire or denticulate, rarely 
ciliate. 

Lepidoiia a\uitralis (lA)hm. dr Lindenb.) Mitt. 

JungermannUi aiMtralis Lehm. & lindenb., Pug., vi, 28, 1834. 

Lepidozia reptans australis G. L. & N., Syn. Hep., 205, 1845 Lindenb. & 
GottHohe, Sp. Hep., vi, 32, pi. Y, Oks. 1^-23, 1846. 

Lepidozia triceps Tayl., Lond. Jonm. Bot, v, 369, 1846. 

Lepidozia australis Mitt.; Seemanu, Flora Yitiensls, 406. 1871. 

Mastigophora triceps Trevie., Metn. reale let. Lomb. di Soi. e Lett., ill, iv, 
416,1877. 

Lepidozia replans Evans, Trans. Conn. Acad., viii, 256, 1892 (not lepidozia 
replans (L.) Dumort.). 

Plate I. 

Monoioous: depressed-ocespitose, pale green : stems pale green, 
oval in section, about six by eight cells, cortical cells (in about 16 
longitudinal rows) and internal cells about the same size, with 
uniformly thickenefl walls: lateral branches attenuate, flagelUform, 
rarely blunt: })ostical flagella infrequent; rhizoids frequent, color¬ 
less, borne in small clusters at the base of the underleaves : leaves 
approximate, obliquely inserted, spreading, plane, quadrifid (trifid, 
rarely bifid) about one-third ; lobes subulate to narrowly triangular, 
acute, parallel, about 4 cells broad at the base and H cells long, 
usually ending in a row of 2 cells ; sinuses separating lobes subacute 
or obtuse ; leaves on branches approximate or slightly imbricated, 
similar to stem-leaves but smaller, usually trifid ; leaves on attenuated 
branches minute, usually bifid ; leaves subtending branches oblong, 
quadrate-ovate, bifid, lobes spreading, subulate: stem-underleaves 
about half the size of the leaves, distant, subquadrate, quadrifid 
about oue-fourth; lobes subulate, parallel, 3 to 4 cells long, 1 to 2 
cells broad ; sinuses separating lobes obtuse; branch-uuderleaves 
smaller than those of stem, similar, quadrifid : cells in the middle 
of leaf arranged In rows, cavities with rounded corners, walls 
thickened, trigones small; cells in the middle of underleaf similar to 
those of leaf: 9 inflorescence borue on ^ short branch; bracts usually 
in three pairs; innermost bracts broadly orbicular, denticulate at 
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apex, teeth (usually 4) oomposed of 2 to 4 cells, rounded or acute, 
terminal cells verruculoee; sinuses separating teeth lunate; cells near 
middle of bract oblong, with uniformly thickened walls; bracteole 
similar to bract; bracts of second row orbicular, similar to innermost 
bracts but smaller; bracteole of second row similar to bracts; 
perianth broadly fusiform, 2 cells thick to a little above the middle, 
the rest 1 cell thick, terete below, irregularly 3>keeled above, 
mouth irregularly lobed, the lobes subdentieulate with teeth formed 
by sightly projecting obtuse cells: $ spike usually occupying a 
short postical branch, sometimes terminal on a lateral branch; 
bracts in 4 to 7 pairs, concave or almost complicate, broadly ovate, 
bifid about one-third with triangular, acute lobes and acute sinus; 
bracteoles ovate, bifid about ono-fourth with subulate, parallel lobes 
and obtuse sinus. 

Stems 0.23“® in diameter; leaves ().4r>““x0.37““;'leaf-cells at 
edge of leaf 25/a20ju, at middle 82/ixSOfi, at base 88/i, at middle of 
underleaf 38/ix24/»; underleaves 0.24““x0.21““; innermost bracts 
0.96““xl.l““ and 0.82““x0.7““; innermost bracteole 0.96““x0.96““ 
and 0.8““x0.8“"'; bracts of second row 0.45““x0.55““; perianth 
2.15“" to 3.26““xl.3““-1.7“"; 5 bracts 0,37““x0.3®®; bracteoles 
0 24“"x0.18““. 

Hawaii (Menzies). West Maui (Baldwin). 

Jjepidana amtralU differs from L. reptane (G. ic B., Hep. Eiir., 
No. 479) in the following characters: the stems are more robust, 
the branches rarely branching and usually attenuate; the cells of the 
stems have much thicker cell-walls; the leaves and underleavos are 
not as deeply lobed; the leaves are more obliquely ’ inserted and 
spreading (while in L. reptane the leaves are concave, the lobes 
strongly incurved), the lobes* are much narrower, usually only 4 cells 
wide (in the European species the lobes are usually 0 to 12 cells 
wide); the leaf-cells are larger, with much thicker ccll-walh and 
with larger trigones; the mouth of the perianth has shorter teeth. 

Subgenus Xloidlepldozia Spruce, 1876. 

Plants usually small, depressed-omspitose, sometimes larger and 
pendulous: leaves transversely inserted, deeply divided or parted: 
perianth unistratose; month ciliate-laciniate. 
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LtpidOBia Sandvictnaii Lindenb. 

Lepidozia Sandvic^wn'a Lindenb.; G. L. dc N., Syii. Hep.^ 201,1845. Lindenb. 
& Gottache, Sp. Hep., vi, 12, pi. 1, figs. 1-5, 1846. 

‘ Lepidoziafitippndula Tayl., Lund. Joum. Ikit., v, 509, 1840. 

Mastigophora Sandricnada Trevia., Mem. reale let. Lumb. di Sci. e Lett., Ill, 
iv, 416, 1877. 

Miietigophora fUipendxila Trevia., 1. c., 416. 

TLATK If ; FIGUHRS 1-12. 

Plants loosely ecespitose, pale green : sU^ms ]>ale green beeoining 
brown with age, pinnatcly branched, branches often bl- to tn-]>iiina- 
tidd, flagclliforni, main stem about 2() cells in diameter, cortical 
cells in about GO longitudinal rows, internal cells hexagonal in oross- 
seotion, with uniformly thickened colorless cell-walls, cortical cells 
siibquadrate, walls of about the same thickness as those of the 
internal cells, outer wall much pigmented ; rhizoids wanting : leaves 
distant, almost transversely inserted, closely appressed to stem, 
slightly convex, subquadrate, slightly unsymmetrical, the antical 
edge longer than the postical, 12 to 18 cells wide at base, quadridd 
(rarely bidd) more than oiie-half; lobes subulate, 4 to H cells broad, 
0 to 10 cells long, ending in a single cell or a row of 2 or 5 cells, 
sinuses separating lobes acute, rarely obtuse: nnderleaves similar to 
leaves, but smaller, 8 to 10 cells broad at base ; lobes usually 2 cells 
broad, 4 to 6 cells long; leaves of branches much smaller than stem- 
leaves, siibquadrate, G to 8 cells broad at base, usually tridd, rarely 
quadridd, lobed below the middle ; lobes bubulate, 1 or 2 cells broad 
at base, 2 to 4 cells long ; underleaves of branches similar to branch- 
leaves, more often quadridd : leaf-cells subquad rate, cell-walls uni¬ 
formly thickened, eell-cav^ties with corners slightly rounded : leaves 
subtending branches ovate, deeply bidd about one-half; lobes trian¬ 
gular-subulate, acute, parallel or spreading: indorcbcence unknown. 

Stems 0.6®“ ill \liatneter ; cortical cells 50/x long, 27 /a broad, 21 /a 
thick ; leaves of main-stem antical length 0.5®“, postical length 
0.2®®x0.4®® (breadth at base); underleaves 0,22®"'x0.25®®; leaf-cells 
at edge of leaf 29/ax25/a, at middle ;15/ax25/a. 

Hawaiian Islands (Tolmie). West Maui (Baldwin). 

Lepidozia commutata Stepli.,* of the West Indies, is very close to 
the Hawaiian species. The comparison has been made with speci¬ 
mens from the island of Guadaloupe (G. & tt.. Hep. £ur., No. 505). 
The,two plants differ in their branching, the Hawaiian species having 
the branches piniiately or bipinnately branched, while in the West 


Hedwigia, xxvii, 298, 1888. 
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Indian species they are simple or rarely pinnate; the cortical cells 
of the latter species are longer, narrower and with mnoh thicker 
cell'^alls, the leaves are not as closely appressed to stem, and those 
of the main stem are smaller with much smaller cells and thicker cell* 
walls, the leaves of the branches are larger and much more deeply 
lobod and their lobes are longer with much smaller cells. These 
differences hold also in the underleaves. In general appearance the 
two plants differ so that they can easily be distinguished by the 
naked eye, X. Sandvicensin being more robust and the stems appear¬ 
ing smooth. In X. cotntnutata the plants are slender and the 
branches are rough, this appearance being due to the slightly 
spreading leaves. 

Xiopidoaia Hawaica sp. nov. 

Plate II; fioures 18-24. 

Dioicons : plants green, densely ciespitose or scattered among 
mosses and other hepaticoe : stems light green, pinnately branched, 
branches blunt or sometimes attenuated and flagelliform; stems about 
4 cells in diameter, the intemal cells with uniformly thin cell-walls, 
the cortical cells (in about 9 longitudinal cell-rows) with much thick¬ 
ened walls, the outer wall convex, giving the stem a fluted appear¬ 
ance ; flagella scattered, ]>ogtical with minute and closely appressed 
leaves; rhizoids wanting or found in small clusters of 2 to 4, at the 
base of the underleaves of the flagella or of the attoouateil branches: 
leaves of main stem distant or subimbricated, transversely inserted, 
convex, suberect or slightly spreading, deeply 3-parted (rarely 
4-parted) to within one or two cells of the base; base 4 or 5 cells 
broad ; lobes spreading or parallel, oftei\ decurved, narrowly subu¬ 
late, 1 or 2 cells broad, 3 to 5 cells long, with acute or obtuse sinuses; 
loaves of branches bi- or tri parted, agreeing in other characteristics 
with the leaves of the stems : underleaves bipartite to within one 
cell of the base ; base 2 to 4 cells broad, lobes most often parallel, 
narrowly subulate, I to 2 cells broad, about 4 cells long with obtuse 
sinuses: loaf subtending a branch subulate, 1 or 2 cells broad, about 
4 cells long: leaf-cells subquadrate, with uniformly slightly thickened 
walls: $ inflorescence borne on a very short postical branch; bracts 
in 8 to 5 pairs; innermost bracts ovate, bifid about one-third, the 
upper portion ciliate or dentate; teeth 1 to 8 cells long, lobes 
generally divided, divisions subulate, 4 to 7 cells broad at base, 
about 9 Wlls long, ending in a row of three or more cells, cell-walls 
; thin,, apex of the end«cell usually verrucnlose; innermost bracteole 
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Ahnilar to bracts; bracts of second row similar to innermost bracts 
trat smaller; braeteole similar to bracts of second row; perianth 
b^^dly fusiform, terete below, many keeled above, mouth slightly 
conw^^d, irregularly lobed, lobes laciniate, laoiniap 4 to 6 cells long, 

to \.^cell8 broad, cells of lacinite slightly verruculose : $ spike 
usually "^<gupying a short postical branch, rarely terminal on a 
lateral branch ; bracts in 4 to H pairs, imbricated, concave or sub- 
complicate, broadly ovate, unequally bifid about two-thirds or one- 
half; lobes irregularly dentate, subulate, spreading, s or 4 cells broad 
at base, 0 or 7 cells long, ending in a row of about 3 celK, the apical 
cell slightly verruculose, the postical lobe broader than the antical; 
bracteoles similar t<j the stem-underleavcM : capsule oval, dark brown ; 
elaters blunt, bispiral. 

Stems 0.07“”* in diameter; leaves 0.13*"“ long x 0.05““ broad at 
base; leaf-cells of lobes 23/iXl6fi, at base of leaf IH/ixli/x; inner¬ 
most bracts 0.7““x0.4““; perianth 0.9““ to 1.7““x0.4““ to 0.5““ ; 
spores rig in diameter ; elaters I50gxl2/A; ^ bracts 0.22““xO. 15““. 

West Maui (Baldwin). Oabu : Kuuanu (Cooke). 

This species is abundant in the latter locality, growing on the 
ground or fallen logs, on the shady lateral ridges. 

Lepidozia aetacea (Web.) Mitt, is very close to this species. For 
comparison specimens from G. & R., Hep. Eur., No. 502, were used. 
The llauaiian species has leaves which are usually 3-parted, while 
in the European species the leaves are usually 4-parted; in the 
Hawaiian species the lobes are never 2 or 3 cells broad for 3 or 4 
rows, but are shorter and narrower than the lobes of X. aetarea; 
the leaf-cells have slightly thinner cell-walls and the terminal cell is 
not verruculose as in the European species ; the underleaves of the 
Hawaiian species are usually bipartite, w^hile in the European species 
they are usually tripartite ; the leaves subtending branches in X. 
Hawaica are made u]) of a single row' of cells, while in X. aetacea 
these leaves are bipartite ; the perianth of the Hawaiian species is 
smaller, and the innermost bracts and bracteoles are smaller and not 
so deeply lobed. 


Acromastigum Evans, 1900 

Plants medium-sixed, scattered among other hepaties, yellowisli 
green, becoming brow'nish'with age: stems stiff and wiry, mostly 
ascending or erect, sparingly branched : vegetative branches of 
three kinds; terminal branches from the lateral segments, terminal 
branches from the postical segments (flagella), intercalary branches 
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axillary to the underleaves (very unusual): rhizoids not abundant: 
leaves distant or subirabricated, transversely inserted, undivided: 
underleavos a little smaller than the leaves, undivided; leaf-oells 
with thickened walls : sexual branches intercalary, aricung singly in 
the axils of the underleaves: 9 branch very short, its leaves reduced 
to the three to five rows of bracts; perianth long and slender, 
the three keels distinct except at the cylindrical base, separated 
by grooves ; unfertilized archegonia borne at the base of calyptra : 
5 spike oblong ; bracts in several pairs, strongly concave; antheridia 
occurring singly; paraphyscs wanting; braoteoles similar to the 
underleaves but smaller : sporophyte not seen. 

Acromaatigum integrifoUum (Aost.) Evans. 

Mastigobryum f tntegrifolium Ansi., Bot. Gazette, i, dd, 1875. 

BazManiaf integrifoUa Evans, Trans. Conn. Acad., vlli, 255, 1802. 

Aeromaniigum inUgrtfolium Evans, Bull. Torr. Club, xxvli, 108, pi. I, 1900. 

Dioicous : general characters of stems and branches given above ; 
rhizoids whitish, simple or irregularly branched at the ends, very 
scanty on ordinary vegetative axes and occurring singly or in small 
clusters at the bases of some of the underleaves, more abundant on 
the flagella and less definite in position : leaves spreading widely 
from the stem, usually curved upward in the outer parts, ovate from 
a broad base, obtuse or more commonly acute, entire or nearly so, 
rarely with an indistinct angular tooth near apex : underleaves 
strongly squarrose, ovate or oblong, truncate or rounded at apex, 
entire or nearly so ; leaf'Cells with a very thick verruculose cuticle 
and conspicuous often confluent trigones but no intermediate Uiick- 
enings; cell-cavities stellate: bracts very small and similar to 
ordinary leaves at base of branch but becoming rapidly larger 
toward the perianth ; innermost bracts broadly ovate, gradually 
narrowed from near the base, shortly dentate or laciniate at apex 
(usually less than one-fourth the length) with slender teeth, other¬ 
wise entire or nearly so; innermosb bracteole similar; perianth 
linear-fusiform, composed of a single layer of cells except at the 
very base, cells more uniformly thickened than the leaf-cells, mouth 
of periantl)^ contracted, laciniate, the laoinias long and slender, 
straight or irregularly curved and distorted, sometimes denticulate, 
composed of a single row of cells above and usually two or more 
toward the base : $ bracts in about 6 pairs, strongly concave'", ovate, 
shortly bi- or tri-denticulate at the apex, the teeth 1 to 3 cells 
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long, otherwise entire or nearly bo ; braeteoloB Hitnilar to ordinary 
niidorleaveB but smaller. 

Stems 3 to 8''"' long; in diameter ; leaves o.V"**" x 0.4"*"*; 

uiiderleaves x 0.3"*“ ; loaf-cells at edge of leaf 14/x in dia¬ 
meter, ill middle 18/tA, and at the base ; innermost bracts 

l.V^^xl.O*"® (on robust Hpeoimens with perianths); perianth 4.o"""x 
0.85"*"*: bracts 0.45'"*"x0.25"*"*: bracteoles o.35'""*x0.15"‘*“. 

Mixed with other hepatics. West Maui (Baldwin). Oahu : 
Konahuanui (Cooke). Type-specimen in Herb. W. 11. Pearson. 

Bagga ni a S. F. Clmy, 1821 

Plants usually robust: stems depressed or pc^ndulous, falsely 
dichotomous, compressed slightly from the* front; cortical and interior 
cells of the stem similar, somewhat smaller than the leaf-cells ; leafy 
branches lateral, very rarely postical; postioal branches usually short 
and fioriferoiis or elongated, microphyllous and radicelliferous: 
leaves incubous, alternate or very rarely opposite, more or less imbri¬ 
cated at the base, decurved, sometimes (in dry specimens principally) 
secund, always oblicpiely inserted, often falcate, twice as long as 
broad, subcordate at base oi ligulate, apex usually truncate, triden- 
tate, in rare cases 4-dentate or entire, sometimes equally bidentate or 
unequally bilobed, margin entire in most species, in a few dentate 
at the postical base : cells small, subeqiiilateral, thickened at the 
corners, near the postical margin with 0 to 1*J rows of elongated 
cells; subtending leaf antical, ovate-subulate, entire: undor- 
leavcs always present, half as long as the leaves or less, usually 
wider than the stem, mostly subrotund, or quadrate, rarely elongate; 
apex truncate, usually 4-crcnate to incihcd, rarely subentire, margin 
subentiro or dentate, base cordate : dioicoiis: S and 9 flowers clad- 
ogenous on postical branches ; ? bracts in 3 to 5 pairs, often‘'shorter 
than leaves, concave, ovate to orbicular, rarely ovate-lanceolate, apex 
at least bilobed, laeiniate or ciliate and more or less denticulate ; 
archegonia 10 to 16; perianth narrowly ovoid, somewhat fleshy at 
the base, terete below, 3 keeled above, mouth subciliate; calyptra half 
the length of periantli, pyriform to cylindrical-oblong, 3 cells thick 
at base, 2 cells thick above : capsule half as long as calyptra, 
Bubcylindrical, the wall about 5 cells thick, outer layers iHth parietal 
columns, innermost having semiannnlar thickenings; elaters thin, 
subobtuse; spores minute: andrmcium shortly incurved; bracts in 
5 to 10 rows, ovate, concave or subcomplicate, apex bifid or 
bidentate, rarely entire : antheridia usually in pairs, rarely solitary. 
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Underlearea ovate to orbicular. 

Apex of leaves rounded or subtnincate. B, Buuanueneit. 

Apex of leaves trldentate or bidentate. 

Leaf-cells at apex thick-walled, with or without small irigoneM, 

B. SandvicenHs. 

Leaf-cells at apex thin-walled, trigones large. 

Leaves broadly ovate; plants robust, branching frequently. 

Leaves trldentate, leaf-cells at margin 15/« in diameter. 

B. oordiBUjntla, 

Leaves trldentate or bidentate, 0.85^'"x0.6'"'"; leaf-cells at margin 
aUfi in diameter. B. IHdericiana. 

Leaves lanceolate, always bidentate; plants slender, seldom branch¬ 
ing. B. emarginata. 

Underleaves suhquadrate or quadrate. 

Leaves lanceolate to ovate ; underleaves not connate with the leaves. 

Leaves obliquely truncate, 0.9'"‘"x0.5'”"‘. B. Baldmnii, 

Leaves acute or bidenticulate, 0.6"""x0,4"'“'. B. minuta. 

Leaves lignlate; underleaves sometimes connate with tbe leaves on one side. 
Leaves large, ; leaf-cells at apex about 40/ux80/x, with walls 

slightly thickened. B. patem. 

Leaves t.0“""x5n"‘; leaf-cells at apex about d0//x20^, with walls slightly 
thickened. B. incequabilis. 

Leaves small, 0.75">'**x0.4; leaf-cells at apex 20/i in diameter, with much 
thickened cell-walls. B. Hrighami, 


Bftgiftnis oordistipula (Mont.) Trevis. 

Herpetium oordistipuluin Mont., Ann. dee Sc. Nat., II, xix, 252, 1848. 
Voyage de la Bonite, Botanique, i, 242; atlas, pi. CXLIX, fig. 1, 1846. 

Mastigobrgum cordUtipulum G. L. A N., Syn. Hep., 224, 1845. Lindenb. A 
Gottsche, Spec. Hep., vii, 65, pi. XI, figs. 1-5, 1851. 

Bazzania eordUttipula lYevis., Mem. reale Ist. Lomb. di Scl. e Lett., Ill, iv, 
414, 1877. 

Bazzania fal(*ata Kvans, Trans. Conn. Acad., vili, 255, 1892 (not Bazzania 
'faledUi (Lindenb.) Trevis.). 

Plate III; fzoubxb 1-14. 

Plants yellowish brown or green^ densely c^spitose: stems robust, 
falsely dichotomous, branches rarely attenuated or fiageiliform; 
gella postical, numerous, long-attenuate, microphyllous: leaves closely 
imbricated, alternate, subfalcate, spreading, obliquely ovate, tbe 
antical margin much more rounded than the postical, obliquely trun¬ 
cate, unequally trldentate; teeth broadly triangular to subulate, acute, 
acuminate or apicnlate, antical tooth usually the longest, 5 to 13 cells 
long 4 to 9 cells broad, postical tooth 3 to 7 cells long 3 to 4 cells 
broad; sinuses obtuse to lunate; antical base arching over stem; posti- 
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cal margin slightly dilated near the base ; line of insertion curved 
slightly inwards; underleaves imbricated, more than twice as broad 
as stem, orbicular, apex subretuse or repand, sometimes irregularly 
dentate, base cordate, lateral margins entire and somewhat reflexed: 
cells at apex of leaf thick-walled, wdth irregidar cavities and large, 
sometimes confluent trigones, in the middle with elongate, substellato 
cavities and large triangular to orbicular, often confluent trigones, 
at the base with large, stellate cavities and large trigones ; cells of 
underleaves similar to those of leaves; ? inflorescence home on a 
very short branch; 9 bracts in about 5 pairs; innermost bracts about 
the length of the leaves, broadly ovate, upper half irregularly denticu¬ 
late, teeth 1 to 3 cells long, apex deeply 2 to t laciniate (about one- 
fourth), innermost bracteole similar to bracts; perianth ovate, terete 
below, many keeled above, mouth somewhat contracted, irregularly 
lobed, lobes laciniate, laciniae denticulate, h to Jo cells long, 4 to 0 
cells broad, ending in a row of 1 or 5 cells ; cells of perianth elon¬ 
gated, with much thickened walls: capsule oval, dark brown; sjmres 
light brown, minutely verruculose; elaters tapering toward the ends, 
blunt. 

Stems 0.3®*" in diameter; leaves, anlical axis 1,3®'" to 1.55"'"*, pos- 
tical axis 1 ()""" to 1.2""", breadth (greatest) near base 0 0"*® to 1.1""", 
at apex 0.35""" to O, l"*®, leaf-eells at base of median tooth 20jiiXl0/A, 
in middle of leaf 2(l/ix21/i, just above base t2/xx24/i, extreme base 
45/i, antieal edge 15/a; underleaves 0.7"""x().«5"""; cells of umler- 
leaves 38/ax22/a; perianth 2.2®'"x 1.5'"®; innermost braeis l.5®“x0.n'"®; 
biactsof second row ).2®®x0.75®'"; spores 2 I)/a; elaters 400/AXI5/i. 

Hawaiian Islands (Gaudichand, Ilillebrand, Tolmie, Douglas). 
Hawaii (Ueoehey, Macrae). West Mani (Baldwin). Oahu (Mann 
& Brigham); Nuuanu, Konahuaniii ((’ooke). Kauai; Kilohana 
(Cooke); base of Poliokupili (Wawra). Very common from 1000 
to 3000 ft., growing on the ground. 

This species is closely related to //. fahatit^ of Xepal. A part of 
the type-material, from the herbarium at Kc»w% has been used for 
comparison. B. fafeata differs from B, vnrdhtipula in its larger 
leaves (length, antieal 2.7"'™, breadth at base 1.0""", at apex 0.35'"®), 
which are much more falcate ami bear one or two teeth at the posti- 
cal base; the leaf-cells also are much larger with stellate cavities and 
larger trigones, measuring at apex 27/a, in the middle 15/ax3()/a, at 
the base 45/ax38/a, and along antieal edge 27/a. 
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Ba«ianla Baadvioensis (Gottaobe) Btepb. 

MoBtigobryum Sandvioennia Gottsohe; Steph. Hedwigia, xxv, 207, pi. II, figs. 
10-28,1886. 

Bcuixania cardiaHpula Evans, Trans. Conn. Acad., viii, 255,1892 (not Bazzenia 
rvrdiatipMla (Mont.) Trwvis.). 

Bazzania Satuloicfnaia Steph., Bull, de THerb. Boitsiier, v, 841, 1897. 

Platr III; FIGVKBS 15-22. 

Plants yellowish brown, densely casspitose : stems ascending, 
long, robust, irregularly pinnately branched, branches sometimes 
attenuate, flagelliform ; flagella numerous, very long, slender, micro- 
phyllous: leaves imbricated at the base, apex free, subfalcate, spread¬ 
ing, narrowly obliquely ovate, antical base curved, arching over the 
stein, postical not decurrent, line of insertion curved slightly inward, 
apex obliquely truncate, tridentate, teeth broadly triangular, acute, 
sometimes apiculate, about 4 to 8 cells broad, 6 to 14 cells long and 
ending in a row of 2 to 5 cells, sinuses obtuse or lunate: underleaves 
approximate or distant, suborbioular, apex truncate, rounded or 
slightly retiise : leaf-cells at apex with uniformly thickened walls, in 
the middle oblong, thick-walled, with small trigones, at middle of base 
large, with substellate cavities and large trigones, cells at antical edge 
oblong, with long axis perpendicular to edge, thick-walled, trigones 
small: cells of underleaf similar to those of leaf: $ inflorescence 
bonie on a very short branch ; $ bracts in about 5 pairs; innennost 
bracts broadly ovate, the upper portion denticulate, bifld to quad- 
rifid, lobes subulate, 2 to 4 cells broad, 6 to 10 cells long, ending in 
a row of 4 to 6 cells; cells of bract elongated with thickened walls; 
innermost bracteole similar to bracts; bracts and bractcole of second 
row similar to those of innermost row but smaller; perianth ovoid- 
cylindrical, terete below, many keeled above, month deeply lobed, 
lobes laciniate, laciniss about 4 cells broad, 6 to 20 cells long, denti- 
pulate at the base, ending in a row of 2 to 4 cells; cells of perianth 
elongated, with numerous intermediate thickenings: capsule oval, 
borne on a short stalk ; spores minutely verruculose, light brown * 

Stems 0.3®® in diameter; leaves antical axis 1.4®®, postical axis 
1.16®®, breadth at apex 0.85®®, near base 0.75®® ; underleaves 
0.56®® xO.6®® ; leaf-cells at base of median tooth 17ftxl5/i, at mid- 
, die of leaf S9fix20/a, near base SOfUclOjui, at middle of base 45/ax40/A, 
at antical edge ll^xl5fi; innermost bracts 1.0®®xl.0®®; bracts of 
second row 1.25®®x0.7®®; perianth 3.2®®xl.2®®; spores 18g. 
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Hawaiian Islands (Kotny, Oaiidichaud). Hawaii (Baldwin). 
Molokai (Baldwin). Oahu: Nuuanu, Konahtianui (Cooke). 

This species is rather close to B. vordietipula. The plants are 
longer^ the stems are rarely diehotoiiiously branched, the leaves are 
narrower, less imbricated, the underleaves are smaller and are not 
imbricated, the leaf-cells are thicker walled, with smaller trigones, 
and at the apex arc much smaller. 

Baaaania Kuuanuenaia »p. nov. 

Plate III; Finuars 

Plants green, loosely civspitose: stenm more or less ascending, 
falsely dichotomous; ilagella numerous, slender : leaves alternate, 
closely imbricated to the apex, spreading, bubfalcaie, broadly* ovate, 
antical base arching over the stem, subcordate, postical base not 
decurrent, line of insertion cur\cd slightly inward, apex truncate to 
rounded, margin slightly undulate : undcricaves more than twice as 
broad as stem, traiihvcrsely or subobliquely inserted, approximate, 
orbicular, cordate at the base, ajiex retuse or truncate ; leaf-cells at 
apex of leaf thick-walled, cavities slightly irregular, trigones large, 
often confluent, in the micidle somewhat elongatetl, cavities substel- 
late, trigones large, at the base elongated, with intermediate thicken¬ 
ings and large, more or less orbicular trigones, cells along margin 
similar to those at apex. 

Stems 0.3"*'“ in diameter; leaves 1.15*"*"xl.l*“'", leaf-coils at apex 
at middle 35 /lix27/x, at middle near base under- 

leaves 0-0®*"x0.8"'*", cells at middle of underleaf 30/uix24fi. 

Oahu : western ridge of Nuuanu (Oookc). 

This species is closest to B. cordhfipula among the Hawaiian 
species: it is easily distinguished by its apex not being toothed ; 
its leaves also are broader in proportion to their length, tlie cells are 
slightly larger, and the nnderleaves are slightly smaller and not so 
closely imbricated. 

Bassaaia Biderioiana Steph. 

UMtigcIbrywin Didfrieianum Steph., Hedwigia, xxiv, 249, pi. HI, flg. 2, 1885. 

Bcuzania Didericiana Steph., Bull, de I’Herb. floisHier, v, 841,1897. 

Plate TV; figuhrs 1-13. 

Plants yellow-green, densely ciespitose : stems robust, sparingly 
branched, ascending; flagella numerous, slender, microphyllous; leaves 
imbricated, spreading, subfaloate, obliquely ovate, antical base arch- 
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ing nearly acrosti the stem, poetical base not decurrent, line of iuser- 
tiou lunate, apex obliquely truncate, tri-(bi- or qiiadri-) dentate, teeth 
broadly triangular, acute; sinuaes separating teeth lunate: under¬ 
leaves twice the width of the stem, approximate or slightly imbri¬ 
cated, orbicular, apex retuse, crenulate or dentate, base subcordate : 
leaf-cells with stellate cavities, walls thin, trigones large, sometimes 
nearly as large as the cavities ; cells of underleaves similar to those 
of leaves : 9 inflorescence borne on a very short branch; bracts 
in 3 or 4 pairs ; innermost bracts ovate, the upper half denticulate, 
apex bifid to qnadrifid, lobes subulate, margins denticniatc; cells 
with thickened walls, those at margin with outer walls thin, trigones 
small ; innermost bracteole similar to bract but narrower and slightly 
shorter ; bracts and bracteole of second row much htuiiller, bifid to 
qnadrifid, lobes subulate, sparingly denticulate ; perianth ovoid- 
cylindrical, terete below, irregularly keeled above, mouth oontracled, 
irregularly lobed, lobes laciniate, luciuite ‘J to 4 cells broad, 5 to 8 cells 
long, ending in a row of to 5 cells: capsule oval, dark brown; spores 
round, verruculose ; elaters slender, blunt. 

Stems 0.3™*” in diameter, leaves 0,85™™ long, O.C™™ wide near the 
base, 0.25™™ at the apex; underleaves 0.35™™x0.5™™; leaf-cells at base 
of median tooth 25/ui, at base of leaf 57/ix33/tA, autieal edge 24fi, at 
middle of underleaf 40 /ax 30^ ; innermost bract 1.6™™xl.l™™ ; inner¬ 
most bracteole l.«™™xo.8™®; perianth 2.0™™xl.()™™; spores 2()/a; ela¬ 
ters 160 to 240/AXl2fi. 

Hawaii: Kilavca (Didrichsen). Hawaiian Islands (Baldwin). Oahu: 
Nuuanii (C\)oke). 

This plant is easily distinguished from 7?. cordistipala^ it^nearest 
Hawaiian relative, by its shorter and much less fre(|uently branched 
stems, by its much smaller leaves and underlea\es, and by its 
slightly larger leaf-cells with stellate cavities and much larger 
trigones. 

An Aberrant form of this species is found in the same locality but 
not mixed with typical specimens. The stems branch much more 
frequently, the leaves are nearly half again as long and twice as 
broad, deeply bidentate, the lobes triangular, acute or acuminate, 
4 to 6 cells broad, 6 to 8 cells long, connivent or spreading, the sinus 
acute or obtuse, and the uiiderleaves are larger and less toothed. 
The cellular structure, however, agrees with that of typical speci¬ 
mens. 
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Bawnift eibargiiiata (Steph.). 

Tar. cmargrinaeuYn Steph., Hedwigia, zzir, 249, 

1885. 

Plats IV; nouaxs 14-27. 

Plantfi yellowish brown, growing in loose tufts on the trees and on 
the ground, often mixed with other hepatioae; stems very slender, 
sparingly branched, often pendulous; flagella scattered, very slen¬ 
der : leaves distant, rarely approximate, spreading, subfalcate, lan¬ 
ceolate, antical base arching about Half way over the stem, postical 
base not decurreni, apex bidentate or emarginate, teeth subulate, 
divergent or parallel, 3 to 6 colls broad, 4 to 1*2 cells long, ending in a 
row of 2 to 6 cells, antical tooth often longer than the postical; sinus 
acute or obtuse : underleaves distant or approximate, twice as broad 
as stem, broadly ovate, base slightly curved, apex truncate, retuse or 
erose-dentate : leaf-cells at apex large, thin-walled, cavities stellate, 
pits long, trigones large, sometimes confluent, cells at margin small, 
elongated, perpendicular to edge, at the middle of the base oblong, 
trigones large, often confluent; at middle of underleaf similar to 
those of leaf: $ inflorescence borne on a short branch; bracts in 
about three rows; innermost bracts ovate, the upper jiortion den¬ 
ticulate, apex bifid to quadrifld, lobes subulate, denticulate at the 
base, 2 to 4 cells broad, 5 to 8 cells long, ending in a row of 3 to 5 cells; 
innermost bracteole similar to bracts; bracts of second row ovate 
sparingly denticulate, bifid, teeth 2 to 4 cells long, 2 to 4 cells broad; 
bracteole similar to bracts ; perianth ovoid-cylindrical, terete below, 
many keeled above, 2 cells thick near base, mouth contracted, irreg¬ 
ularly lobed, lobes laciniate, laciniw 2 to 4 cells broad, 4 to 7 cells 
long, ending in a row of about 4 cells: capsule oval, purplish brown; 
spores brown, verruculoso: 6 spike occupying a short postical branch; 
bracts in about 6 pairs, concave, broadly ovate, apex irregularly den¬ 
tate, teeth 1 or 2 cells long, 1 or 2 cells broad; bracteolcs much smaller, 
broadly ovate, apex emarginate, lobes triangular, rounded; anther- 
idia borne singly. 

Stems 0.2®® in diameter; leaves long, 0.25®® broad at 

apex, 0.5®® broad at base; uuderleaves 0.45®®x0.4®®, leaf-cells at 
apex 33/a, at middle of base 57/ax28/a, at antical edge 20/ax31/a, at mid¬ 
dle of underleaf 45/ax30/a; innermost bract 1.2®®x0.65®®; bract of 
second row 0.75®®x0.46®®; outermost bract 0,25®®x0.25®"‘; perianth 
2.4’*®xl.O®®; t bracteole 0.25®®x0.3®®; spores 22/a. 

TitAirs. Coxa. Ao^u., Vol. XII. 2 Mat, 1904. 
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Hawaii: Kilavea (Didriohsen). East Maui (Baldwin). Oahu : 
Konahuanui (Heller, Cooke); LanahuH (Cooke). 

This species is very ooinnion bn the higher mountain ridffes, where 
it completely covers the trunks, branches and twigs of the lower 
stunted trees, sometimes along with Herpocladium and Herberta^ 
which it closely resembles to the naked eye. Of the Hawaiian 
K. Bideriaciana is nearest to J?. emarginata^ The stems 
of the latter arc much longer and slenderer, the leaves are usually 
distant, are longer, narrower and more falcate, the apex is bidentate, 
the underleaves are smaller and narrower in proportion to their 
length, the leaf-cells are much larger. 

B etnarginata is very close to B. fMax (Sande-l^a(\) Schiffn., of 
the East Indian archipelago. Unfortunately the writer has been 
unable to })rocure specimens of the latter species. The comparisons 
are therefore made from the descriptions and figures.* The Hawaiian 
species differs from the East Indian in the following characters: the 
leaves are longer and narrower, with much longer and more subulate 
teeth, the underleaves are much shorter and broader, the leaf-cells 
are somewhat larger, the innermost bracts are longer, narrower and 
with much fewer and shorter lobes. 

Baagania Baldwinii Aust. 

Baxzania Batdfvinii Aust.; Evaus, Trans. Conn. Acad., viii, 255, yh XXII, 
figs. 4, 5, 1802. 

Bazgania deflexa Evans, 1. o., 255 (not i?. defleaa (Nees) Underw.). 

Plati y; riouRKs 14-88. 

Plants loosely cwspitose, yellowish green : stems slender, sparingly 
branched, sometimes with leafy branches given off from axils of 
underleaves, oval in section; flagella few, scattered, very slender; 
leaves distant, approximate or imbricated at the base, subfalcate, 
when dry concave, sublanceolate to obliquely ovate, antioal base 
curved, arching nearly over the stem, postical base not decurrent, 
obliquely truncate, tri-(bi«)dentate, antical tooth the largest, 3 to 
6 cells long, 2 to 4 cells broad, median and postical teeth usually 
containing from 3 to 5 cells; sinuses obtuse or lunate: underleaves 
remote, wider than stem, ovate-quadrate, apex truncate, undulate or 
eroso-dentate, with obtuse teeth: leaf-cells at apex thin-walled, 

1 iiaztigobryum BanMenze Ite Kotads, SpaUohe di Borneo, 808, tab. XXXI, 
1874. This species is refeired^by Sohiffner to B, fdllax (vid. Conspectus Hepati- 
oarum Axchipalagi Indici, 158,1888). 
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corners rounded, trigones small, triangular, at base larger, thin- 
walled, comers rounded or slightly indented, trigones small, tri¬ 
angular, at margin similar to those at apex ; cells of underleaf 
similar to those of leaf : 3 spike occupying a short ])ostical branch, 
dark brown; bracts in .*5 to lo pairs, closely appressed, concave, 
suborbicnlar, apex usually bidentate, teeth small, triangular; hrac- 
tcole ovate, bidentate, teeth similar to those of bracts ; antheridia 
borne singly, oval. 

Stems 0.26"*“ in diameter; leaves ().«““ long wide at the 

apex, 0.6““ at the base; uuderleaves leaf-cells at apex 

20 /ui, at base 38fix30/A,at aiitical edge .^.bracts ().r)“'"x0.5““; 

braoteoles 0.6““xo.4“"*. 

East Maui: Haleakeala (Baldwin). West Maui (Baldwin). 

This species is closely related to B. trianyulnria (Schleich.) 
Lindb. (ss B, defieoca)^ of Europe, North America and Asia. For 
comparison specimens from (4. & It., Hep. Eur., No. 634, have been 
used. The leaves of U. Baldmmi are much less concave, narrower 
and frequently bidentate, the leaf-cells have thinner walls and 
smaller trigones, the cells at the base are somewhat larger, the 
underleaves are more oblong. 

Bagaania xninuta (Aust.) Evans. 

Uatiioobryum minut%iLm Anst., Bull. Torr. B«t. Club, v, 17, 1874. 

Bazzania minuta Evans, Trans. Conn, Acad., viii, 255, 1892. 

^ Plate V; figures 1-18. 

Plants loosely ciespitose, yellowish green : stems slender, spar¬ 
ingly branched ; leafy branches lateral, sometiiues postical from the 
axil of an underleaf; Bagella scattered, very slender • leaves 
approximate or distant, spreading, lanceolate-ovate, apex bidenticu- 
late, sometimes acute or apiculate, antical base curved, arching 
partly over the stem, postical base not dccurrent: underleaves dis¬ 
tant, a little broader than the stem, base subcordatc, apex obtuse 
or truncate, bidentate, rctuse or crose-dentate, lateral margin 
sometimes anidentate: leaf-cells at apex thin-walled, cavities with 
irregular outline, trigones small, at base larger, but agreeing in other 
points with those of apex, at margin similar to those at apex ; cells 
of underleaves smaller than those of leaves and with smaller tri¬ 
gones. 

Stems 0,16““ in diameter ; leaves 0.0““x0.4““ ; underlcaves 0.16““ 
x0,12““ ; leaf-cells at apex 23^x2 I/a, at base 34 /ax28/a, at antical edge 
17fi; cells of underleaves 22fAXl7fu 
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Hawaiian Islands (Hillebrand). East Maul (Baldwin). 

Ba^stania minuta is more closely related to B. Baldwinii than to 
any other Hawaiian Bcmania. They are easily distinguished by 
the difference in sise of the plants and by the form and siae of the 
leaves and underleaves. 

Baiwania patens (Mont.) Trevie. 

Htrpitiym,paUiM Mont., Ann. des 8o. Nat., II, six, 295,1848. Voyage de la 
Bonite, Botaniqne, i, 242; atlaa, pi. OXLIX, fig. 2, 1846. 

paUnM G. L. & N., Syn. Hep., 221,1845. Lindenb. Gottsohe, 
Spec. Hep., vll, 48, tab. VIU, figs. 1-4, 1851. 

Maatigobi'yum parviatipulum Anat., Bull. Torr. Bot Club, v, 16, 1874. 

Bcuizania patenz Trevls., Mem. reale Ist. Lomb. di Soi. e Lett., HI, iv, 414, 
1877. 

Bazgania Btzchzyana Steph., Hedwigla, xzxil, 204, 1898. 

PZiATS VI; notTRBS 1-10. 

Plants depressed, loosely cmspitose, green; stems prostrate, 
falsely dichotomous; flagella short, blunt; rhizoids borne in 
clusters at the base of underleaves, long, colorless ; leaves slightly 
imbricated, subfalcate, truncate, tri-(rarcly qnadri-)dentate, teeth 
broadly triangular, 2 or 3 cells long, acute; sinuses separating teeth 
broadly lunate .* underleaves slightly broader than the stem, sub¬ 
quadrate, apex irregularly 4 to 6 dentate, teeth triangular, often 
divided, 2 or 3 cells broad, 3 to 5 cells long, lateral margins often 
dentate: leaf-cells at apex large, walls slightly thickened, tri¬ 
gones small, at middle of base very large, oblong-polygonal, walls 
slightly thickened, trigones small ; cells of the underleaves oblong, 
smaller than those of leaves, with thinner walls and smaller trigones. 

Stem 0.4®“ in diameter; leaves 1.95®®xo,85®“ ; underleaves 0.4“® 
xO.5®®; leaf-cells at apex 40/yixd0/tt, at middle of base 52fix40/A, anti- 
cal edge near base 22 /a ; cells of underleaves 43 /ax32/a. 

Hawaiian Islands (Gaudichaud, Andersson). East Maui (Baldwin), 
Oahu (Becohey, Mann and Brigham) ; Nuuaiiu (Cooke). Kauai : 
Kilohana (Cooke). 

B. patens is close to Mustigohryum Cubense Gottsch^.' It 
differs however in the following points : B. patens is a larger plant, 
the leaves being nearly twice as large, the cell-walls are thinner and 
the trigones are smaller and are not confluent, the cells at the base 
are larger and their trigones are smaller and are not confluent, the 
underleaves are smaller and have thinner cell-walls and smaller 
trigones. 


iStephsai, HedwigU, xxiv, 249, pi. Ill, fig. 1,1886. 
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inasquabilis Steph. Ms. 

Plats VI; fiourbr 11-35. 

Plants loosely caespitose, green : steins siibasceiiding, robust, fre¬ 
quently branching dichotomously, branches lateral, soiiictimes post!- 
oal from the axil of an underleaf; flagella scattered, short: leaves 
densely imbricated, spreading, subfaleate, ligulate, antical base 
slightly dilated, arching partly over the stem, apex transversely or 
obliquely truncate, tri*(rarely bi- or quadri-)deiitato, teeth triangu¬ 
lar to subulate, parallel or spreading: underleaves a])proximate, 
scarcely broader than stem, subquad rate, usually connate on one 
side, apex trunctite, irregularly dentate : leaf-cells at apex subquad- 
rate, comers rounded, walls slightly thickened, trigones small, at 
middle of base larger, oblong, cornors slightly rounded, walls slightly 
thickened, trigones small ; cells at middle of underleaves oblong, 
with slightly thickened walls, trigones small: 9 inflorescence borne 
on a very short branch ; bracts in about ^ rows ; innermost bracts 
ovate, upper portion irregularly denticuLate, deeply bilobed, lobes 
subulate, denticulate at the base, acuminate or bifid at the apex; 
innermost bracteolo similar to bracts ; cells of innermost bracts 
elongated thin-walled, trigones lacking : perianth ovoid-cylinSrical, 
terete below, irregularly keeled above, mouth contracted, lobod, lobes 
ciliato, cilia 3 to 4 cells broad, 0 to 8 cells long, ending in a row of 
3 to 5 cells ; cells of perianth elongated, with scarcely thickened 
walls: ^ spike occupying a short postieal branch ; bracts in about 
5 rows, broadly ovate, apex usually bidentatc, teeth broadly trian¬ 
gular. 

Stems 0.35“™ in diameter; leaves about 1.0"*“x0.15“*“ to 65“®; 
underleaves 0.3““x().;j5““, leaf-cells at apex 30fix3l/tA, at middle of 
base 37/AX25/A, at antical edge near base \Sfi, cells of underleaf 
34 /ax 25^; perianth 2.0““x().9““; innermost bracts 1.3““xq.r)5““; cells 
of perianth 80/yix20fi, of innennost bracteole 75 /ax30/ia; $ bracts 0.4““ 
x0.35““ ; cells of bracts 32/Ax20fi. 

Oahu (liauterbach) ; Pauoa (Heller); Nuuanu (Cooke). Kauai : 
Lihuc (Cooke). 

jB. incequabilis is a much smaller plant than B, patens, the stems 
branch much more fmquently, the leaves are smaller, more closely 
imbricated, less falcate, sometimes spreading almost at right angles 
to the stem, the apex is much more deeply toothed, the uriderleaves 
are longer in proportion to their breadth, less deeply toothed, and 
the cells of the leaves and underleaves are smaller throughout. 
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BawHiTila Brighaini (Aust.) Evaiui. 

Maatigolfryum Brighatni Aust., Bull. Torr. Bot. Club, v, 16, 1874. 

Ma»tigohryum ligHlatum Sande-Lae.; Steph., Hedwigia, xxv, 302, pi. I, figa* 
18, 14, 1886. 

Bazzania Brighami Evans, Trans. Conn. Aoad., viii, 265, 1892. 

platb vn. 

Plants loosely ciespitoso, green or yellow-brown ; steins slender, 
creeping or ascending, branching frequently and dichotomously; 
branches blunt, rarely attenuated or dagelliform; leafy branches 
sometimes arising postioally from the axils of underleaves; stems 
about 8 cells in diameter, all the cells of about the same size, walls 
much thickened, cortical cells in about 20 longitudinal rows, their 
walls pigmented ; flagella numerous, slender, sometimes branching; 
rhizoids borne in clusters at the base of underleaves; leaves approxi¬ 
mate or slightly imbricated, nearly opposite, spreading, subfalcate, 
ligulate to broadly ovate, antical base slightly dilated, arching half¬ 
way over stem, apex truncate, tridentate, teeth broadly triangular, 
acute to apiculatc, sometimes rounded, 1 to 3 ^cells long; sinuses 
separating teeth broadly lunate: underleaves distant or approximate, 
much wider than the stem, usually condato with the leaf on one side, 
sometifnes connate on both sides, subquadrate to broadly Ovate, apex 
truncate, irregularly quadridentate, teeth triangular acute or apicu- 
late, often bifid : leaf-cells at the apex with much thickened cell- 
walls, cavities small, subquadrate, at middle near base suhvittate, the 
colls oblong, thick-walled, trigones small; cells of underleaves oblong, 
walls slightly thickened, the base of the underlcaf showing one or 
two rows of very small cells with uniformly much tMckencd walls 
and irregularly oblong-quadrate cavities: $ inflorescence borne on a 
short branch; bracts in 3 to 5 pairs; innermost bracts broadly ovate, 
the upper part of margin irregularly dentate or denticulate, deeply 
bifid to qna^rifid, lobes subulate, irregularly denticulate at the base; 
innermost bracteole similar to bracts, usually less deeply lobed; cells 
oblong, with slightly thickened walls ; bracts of second row ovate, 
bifid : {)erianth fusiform, terete below, irregularly keeled above, 
mouth lobed, lobes ciliate, cilia 4 to 0 cells long, 1 or 2 cells brrad, 
apical .cell minutely verniciilose: j spikes borne in the axils of nnder- 
leaves, sometimes on flagella, often curved ; bracts in 5 to 10 pairs, 
concave, broadly ovate, apex bidentate or .bidentioulate, teeth trian¬ 
gular, apiculate, sometiipes acute, apical tooth minutely verruoulose, 
lateral margins entire or sometimes bearing 1 or 2 teeth ; bracteoles 
ovate or subquadrate, apex truncate or rounded, bidentioulate, teeth 
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separated by a broadly lunato sinus, margin entire, sometimes bear¬ 
ing a lateral tooth on one or both sides; cells of bracts and bracteoles 
polygonal, walls slightly and unifprmly thickened. 

Steins 0,18"*“ in diameter ; leaves at sipex to 0.4“™ 

at base; underleaves ().25““x0.35““ ; leaf-cells at apex 20ftxl8/ii, at 
middle at base 35 /uix25/a, at antieal edge TJ/a, underleaf-cells at 
middle 20fixl5fi, at base 12/i; perianth 2.1““x0.8““; iiinonuost ? 
bracts ; colls at middle of bracts 75/M.x*i'»/x; ^ bracts 

0.3““ to 0.45““x0.13““ to 0.22; cells at middle of ^ bract 32/Ax2t^. 

Hawaiian Islands (Herb. Sande-J^c., Baldwin). Oahu (Mann and 
Brigham); Nuuanu, Mt. Tantalus, Konahuaiiui (C^uke). Kauai: 
Kilohana, Molokoa (Cooke). 

Hpecimens of Maetigohryinn Iigulatnmfrom Heir Stei)hani agree 
perfectly with the type-8])e(*imen8 of JUT. Bnghami collected by 
Mann and Brigham. This species is very distinct from the other 
Hawaiian Bazzafiim, Perliaps JJ, mcequahitis is the most closely 
related. B. Brighami^ however, is a much smaller plant, the leaves 
are smaller and the sides more jiarallel, the leaf-cells are smaller, 
with much thicker cell-walls. 

Of great interest in this species is the occurrence of antheridial 
spikes on the flagella. This tendency was found on sever.al plants 
which came from the same log. It may be compared with the posi¬ 
tion of male spikes on the ventral branches of since the 

flagella are modified postical branches. Leafy branches occur posti- 
cally on B, Brighami but no male spikes were found on them. 
That male spikes occur on flagella is mentioned by Lindenberg’ 
and by Pearson.’ In B. Brighami sometimes as many as three 
spikes were found on a single flagellum. 

Kantia S F. Gray, 1821 

Plants rather small to largo, dark green to pale gi*een, depressed- 
emspitose or scattered among other bryophytes : stems prostrate or 
assurgent at the sometimes gemmiparous apex, subsimple or rarely 
branching ; branches postical, blunt or attenuated; rhizoids long, 
colorless, borne in clusters at the base of the underleaves: leaves 
closely imbricated to approximate, iiicubous, alternate, sprea^ling 
narrowly ovate to suborbicular, entire, apex rounded or retuse, some¬ 
times cuspidate, bidentate or bilobed : leaf-cells large, mostly isodi- 

> Q. L. A N., Syn. Hep., 214,1845. 

• The HepatieiB of the British Isles, 129,1900. The species here referred to 
is B. trilobaia. 
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atnetrio or oblong-hexagonal, tbin-walled or with walls scarcely 
thickened, trigones small or lacking: undcrlcaves always present, 
usually large, broadly ovate, suborbicnlar or broadly reniform, apex 
entire, retuse or bilobed, lobes often equally or unequally bifid: 
dioicous, aiitoicons or paroioous; sexual branches axillary to the 
underleaves: $ bracts in 2 or 8 rows, very much smaller than the 
leaves, subrotund, ovate or lanceolate, entire or 2 to 4 lobed, sub- 
connate ; bracteoles similar; perianth lacking; archogonia less than 
12: perigyniiim developed from the 9 branch, pendulous, subter¬ 
ranean, oarnose, many cells thick, radioelliferous, clavate or subcylin- 
drical, the apex crowned by the persisting bracts and bracteoles, the 
interior surface papillate ; calyptra nearly as long as the perigynium, 
adnate almost to the apex, ^e free portion bearing the sterile arche- 
gonia: capsule cylindrical, the four linear, spirally wound valves 
2 cells thick, the inner layer with numerous semiannular bands, which 
are nearly lacking in the outer layer; involucelluiA ” highly devel¬ 
oped, finally adnate to the calyptra and reaching to the line of separ¬ 
ation of calyptra and perigynium walls, its cells elongated and sinu¬ 
ous : elaters long, slender, blunt, bispiral; spores minute, about the 
diameter of the elaters. 

Apex of leaves suhtmneate or rounded, vermonlose: underleaves retuse. 

K, BaMwinii, 

Apex of leaves nsuallj onspidate; nnderleaves deeply bifid, lobes triangular. 

K. euypidata. 

Apex of leaves usually bidentate. 

Leaves large, teeth 1 to 8 cells long; nnderleaves bifid 

about two-thirds. AT. ToBana, 

Leaves small, about 0.65'"'"x0.5»", teeth 8 or 4 cells long; nnderleaves bifid 
to within a cell of the base. K, hifiktca. 

Ka&tia Tosana Steph. 

Colyipogeia TWd^omanis Hitt.; Seemann, Flora Vitiensis, 407,1871 (not Kaniia 
Tri^manU (L.) S. F. Gray). 

Kantia bidtnbOa Evans, Trans. Conn. Acad., viii, 256, 1892 (not Jungtrman- 
aia IHdenMa Web.). 

Kaniia Ttnana Steph., Hedwigia, xxxiv, 54,1895. 

Plate VIU ; fioubbb 1-8. 

Polyoicous: plants in loose, depressed mats: stems prostrate, 
frequently branching, the branches obtuse or sometimes elongate-fla- 
gelliform, often gemmiparous; branches similar to stems; flagella 
lacking or rarc^ present; rhtaoids long, colorless, borne in clusters 
at the base of underleaves: leaves alternate, spreading, obliquely 
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inserted^ imbrioatcd, rarelj approximate or distant, ovate, antical 
base arching partly over stem, poetical base slightly decurrent, apex 
bidentulate, rarely obtuse or acute, teeth small, acute or obtuse, 1 to 3 
cells long : cells of leaf polygonal, thin-walled, cavities angular, tri¬ 
gones lacking; cells at base oblong-polygonal: underleaves distant, 
twice the width of stem, subtransversely inserted, decurrent, broadly 
rcniform, deeply bifid (about two-thirds), lobes entire or unequally 
cleft, divisions acute or obtuse, sinus separating lobes obtuse or 
lunate ; cells of underleaves similar to those of leaf but somewhat 
smaller : $ inflorescence usually borne singly, sometimes two , a ^ 
and a $, or a $ and a vegetative branch borne from the axil of 
the same underlcaf; bracts in two or three pairs, small, broadly 
ovate, usually bifid ; bracteoles similar to bracts : andrcpciuni a short 
branch, usually borne singly but sometimes in pairs from the axils 
of the underleaves; bracts in 4 to h pairs, ovate, deeply bifid 
(about one-half), lobes subulate: capsule long, oval ; spores light 
brown, minute, round ; elaters blunt, bispiral. 

Stems 0.45*”“ in breadth; leaves 1.4**‘“xl.l***'** to ].25'*"”xl.l****“; 
underleaves o..35'«"*x().H**'*“ to 0.;{'"*"x0.5*"“; leaf-cells at apex 45 /li, at 
base 00/ix45/Li, at margin near postieal base 0O/tx3O/A, near antical 
base 75/AX35/A ; perigynium to 5.75*"*“xO.O*”'**; elatc^rs 

300fixl5^ ; spores IH/m. 

West Maui (Baldwin). Oahu: Nuuanu (Cooke). Kauai: Kilohana 
(Cooke). 

This species is very common in damp, shady valleys, growing on 
the ground. It is about the same size <as the w^idely distributed K, 
TriehomanUy of Europi* and North America, but its leaves are nar¬ 
rower, more acute, and almost always bidentulate ; the leaf-cells also 
are much larger and with thinner cell-walls, and the underleaves are 
wider in proportion to their length. 

BLaatia cuspidata Steph. 

JCantia euepidata Steph., Bull, de PHerb. Boiasier, v, 846,1897. 

Plate VlII; riouRBS 9-14. 

Sterile: plants greenish yellow, loosely capspitose, depressed ; 
stems short, prostrate, rarely branching; true flagella lacking ; rhi- 
zoids long, colorless, borne in clusters at the base of the underleaves: 
leaves imbricated, alternate, obliquely inserted, spreading, plane, 
ovate, antical base arching partly over stem, slightly rounded, pos- 
tical base slightly decurrent, apex obtuse or cuspidate : leaf-cells at 
margin tbin-wallcd, just inside the marginal row polygonal, at base 
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polygonal-obloug, cuticle Bmoolh : underleaves distant, somewhat 
broader than stem, broadly ovate, deeply bifid about three fourths, 
the lobes triangular, acute, parallel or spreading, 0 to 8 cells broad, 
8 to 12 cells long; sinus separating lobes acute or obtuse; cells of 
underleaves similar to those of leaves. 

Stems 0.25™"“ to 0 3™“ in breadth ; leaves l.OS^^xO.O™™ ; leaf-cells 
at apex 83/ii, at base 62/uird5/i; underleaves 0.4™™x0.45™"“; cells at 
middle of lobe of underlcaf G2/Ax35fL. 

Oahu (Heller); Nuuanu (Cooke). 

Kantia I'uspidaia is a smaller plant than K. I'oBana. The leaves 
are cuspidate or obtuse, never bidentulate ; the undcrieavcs are more 
deeply bifid, and their lobe^ arc never truncate or bilobed. 

Xantia bifuroa (Aust.) Erana. 

Calypogeiti hifurea Anat., Proo. Acad. Nat. 8ci. Phil., 223, 1869. 

Kantia hifurea Evaua, Traua. Conn. Acad , viii, 256, 1802. 

Plate IX; fiqureb 1-10. 

Autoicous : plants small, scattered, pale green : stems pale green, 
slender, weak, prostrate, ascending at the tip, often gemmiparous, 
rarely branching except at the base, attenuate or blunt, oval in sec¬ 
tion, about 7 by 5 cells, ventral surface more convex than the 
dorsal, cortical cells (in about 12 rows) subquadrate, thin-walled, 
dorsal colls slightly larger than ventral, interior cells polygonal, thin- 
walled ; a row of large elongated cells is found on each side of the 
stem where the bases of the leaves are attached ; branches similar to 
stem, more often attenuate ; rhisoids borne in clusters at the base of 
the^. underleavcs; leaves tender, alternate, spreading, obliquely 
inserted, imbricated or approximate, becoming distant on atten¬ 
uated stems or branches, decurront postically to about the middle of 
the next leaf, antical base arching halfway over the stem, broadly 
ovate, apex truncate-bifurcate or bidentulate, lobes spreading, tri¬ 
angular, acuminate, 1 or 2 cells broad, 3 or 4 cells long, ending in a 
row of 2 or 3 cells; sinus separating teeth lunate: leaf-cells at 
apex subquadrate with slightly thickened walls, at middle of base 
oblong-polygonal with thin walls, at margin elongated, with slightly 
thicker walls than interior cells: underleaves distant, minute, deeply 
bifid to within a single cell of the base, which is 5 or 6 cells broad, 
each lobe bearing a single tooth on its outer margin, spreading, 
subulate, 2 colls broad, 4 or 6 cells long, ending in a row of f or 4 
cells, the lateral tooth composed of 1 or 2* cells; underleaf-oells 
with slightly thickened walls: S and 9 flowers borne on very short 
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branches, singly or in groups of 2 to A from the axils of consecutive 
underleaves, rarely 2 sexual branches borne from the axil of the 
same underleaf, in such a case both being of the same sex; $ bracts 
2 or 3 pairs, much smaller than the leaves, innermost bracts ovate, 
unequally bifid to the basal row of cells, slightly verruculose, lobes 
subulate, oonnivent; bracts of second row larger, one-third the size 
of leaves, ovate, with a single marginal tooth, bifid about three- 
fourths, lobes spreading or connivent, sometimes unequal ; bracteoles 
similar to bracts; perigynium undeveloped: ^ bracts 2 to 4 pairs, 
concave to suboomplicate, ovate, bifid about one-half, lobes incurved, 
subulate, spreading. 

Stems 0.18™"* in breadth ; leaves ; loaf-cells at apex 

/)5/ix45fi, at middle of base <30^x30/t, at margin (near base) K()ftx20/i.; 
large lateral cells of stem 105/AXGOg; ventral cortical cells 8 ()/lix25/a; 
9 bracts of second row 0.45'"™x0.3®*“ ; ^ bracts o.24'”™\(). 17*"'“. 

Hawaiian Islands (llillebrarid). Oahu: Pnuoa (Ueller); Nuuanu 
(Cooke). Kauai: Kilohana ((^ooke). 

KaniUi Sullhantii (Aust.) Uiiderw., of North America, agrees 
very closely with the Hawatiaii species. It differs, however, in the 
following characteristics: the teeth of the leaves are usually longer, 
broader and parallel, and are separated by a deeper sinus; the terminal 
cells of the leaf are smaller, and those of the basal margin are shorter 
and broader, all the leaf-cells having slightly thicker walls. 

Kantia Baldwinii (Aust.) Evans. 

Oalypogeia Bnldwinil Aust., Bot Gtazett8, i, 32,1H75 

Kantta Baidtvinti Evans, Trans. Conn. Aoarl, viii, 256, 1822 

Kantia t'otundistipula Steph., Bull, de THerb. Boissier, v, 846, 1807. 

Flats IX; figures 11-17 

Dioioous (?) : plants yellow-brown, depressed, ca^spitose or 
scattered among other bryophytes: stems slender, simple or rarely 
branching, sometimes (very rarely) bearing true flagella, prostrate, 
ending obtusely or attenuate^!, flagelliform ; flagella short; rhizoids 
borne in clusters at the base of the underleaves; leaves approxi¬ 
mate, imbricated at the base, apex free, obliquely inserted, obliquely 
ovate, verruculose, antical base arching partly over stem, postical 
base deourrent, antical margin dilated, apex subtruncate or rounded, 
sometimes slightly retuse: leaf-cells with slightly thickened walls, 
trigonea minute: underleaves distant, twice as broad as stem, 
broadly ovate-subrotundate, subcordate at the base, apex retuse; 
nnderleaf-cells similar to those of leaves: $ bracts arranged in 2 rows, 
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minute; the innermost bracts the largest, about twice the siae of 
an underleaf, broadly ovate, denticulate, apex obtuse; cells verru- 
culose ; bracteoles similar to bracts but narrower: perigynium unde¬ 
veloped. 

Stems 0,2*"''' in diameter; leaves 0.7'"'“x0.e*"*" to 0.9"''"x0,7“*"; 
underleaves 0.2®“x0.4*"“; leaf-cells at apex 25/i, at middle of base 
55/ixaO/u^ at antical margin 4o/AXl8/i; bracts ().tt"‘*"x0.45*"*". 

West Maui (Baldwin). Oahu : Konahiianni (Cooke). Hawaiian 
Islands (Herb. Spruce). 

K. jHaiduoinii is very close to JC. nep?iroBtipn Spruce, of South 
America. The leaves of the latter are more densely imbricated, 
longer in proportion to their breadth, the apex is usually crenulatc, 
the cells have thicker cell-walls which arc not verrucoso, and the 
underleaves are broader and more deeply bifid. 

Compared with K. coBHpitosa Spruce, of South America, K, JBcdd- 
winii has the following differetices : the ])]aDts are smaller; the 
stems branching much less frequently ; the leaves are smaller and 
less imbricated, and the apex not so rounded ; the leaf-cells have 
thinner cell-walls and smaller trigones; the underleaves are much 
smaller and broader in proportion to their length. 

Odontosohiama Dnmort., 1885. 

Plants medium-sized, green, sometimes reddish, rarely white, grow¬ 
ing in broad, fiat mats, often mixed with mosses or other hepatics : 
stems strong, subterete, either prostrate or arching at intervals 
and free from the substratum ; fiagclla postical or terminating 
leafy branches; leafy branches usually postical, similar to the 
stem : leaves obliquely to nearly longitudinally inserted, broadly 
ovate or suborbicular, retuse or rarely emarginate, usually concave 
and entire ; cells rather small to minute, isodiametric, often with a 
vemionlose cuticle: underleaves commonly minute ahd soon obso¬ 
lete : $ inflorescence cladogenous; bracts bifid, rarely trifid or 
quadrifid; bracteoles always present; perianth large, narrow, mouth 
ciliate to denticulate: capsule cylindrical-oblong, in other character¬ 
istics agreeing with that of Cephalazia: andrmcium postical, small, 
amentiform, colorless, rarely larger and terminal. 

Leaves strongly concave. O. 

Leaves slightly concave, more often spreading. 

Plants ra^er large; leaves longer than broad, trigones small or lacking. 

0. Sandvfcsnfi. 

Hants idender; leaves usually broader than long, trigones large. 

0, gracile. 
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OdOBtoaohisma subjulaceum Anist. 

OdontofcAitma tti&/u2ac6um Aiist., Bull. Torr. Bot. Club, vi, 808, 1879. 

Jungermannia eaudifera Tnyl. Mr., ex purte; AuRt., 1. c. (a» Hynuuyin), 

Platk X ; FiouRSB 10-26. 

DioicouB: plants Bmall, green, or reddish near the a})ex, growing 
in dense or Hcattered tufts on fallen logs or on the grouml: stems 
simple, rarely branching, short, apex ascending, usually attenuated 
and gemmiparous; flagella borne near the base of stems, radiculose ; 
rhizoids scattered, at the base of stems or on the flagella : leaves 
strongly concave, apex arching over the stem, closely imbricated, 
decreasing in size on the attenuated portions of stems and branches, 
broadly ovate, apex entire, rounded, ventral base slightly rounded, 
dorsal base not decurrent; leaves in upper part of gemmiparous 
branches small, spreading, narrowly ovate from a broad base, margin 
irregularly denticulate : leaf-coils thin-walled, with large sometimes 
confluent trigones and stellate cavities: underleaves rudimentary, 
minute, distant, usually bifld, near the base of branches much larger, 
unsyinmetrically ovate or ligulate, obtuse or bidentulate; on gemmi¬ 
parous branches similar to the leaves: cells of underleaves thin-walled, 
with or without very small trigones; cells of underleaves near the base 
of branches similar to those of leaves : gemmie oval, composed of 1 or 
2 cells: 9 bracts in 2 or 8 pairs; innermost bracts ovate from a broad 
base, bifid from one-fourth to two-thirds, lobes triangular-subulate, 
acute-acuminate, often denticulate, innermost bracteole similar to 
bracts, but with shorter and more rounded lobes ; cells of bracts 
and bracteole elongated, thin-walled, trigones small, upper marginal 
cells verruculose: $ bracts in 4 to t> pairs, orbicular-ovate, strongly 
concave, unequally bifid one-third to one-fifth, lobes obtuse, verru¬ 
culose at the apex. 

Stems 0.15*“"' iu diameter; leavers to 0. 

leaf-cells at apex 24fix28/i,, at middle of ba»<e trigones lo/ut, 

cells at margin 2]fix25/A; innermost bracts o.75"‘"'x().4‘"”‘; ^ bracts 
0.2*“®x0.l7“‘”*, rudimentary underleaves o.()6"'“‘xO.()5““, cells 21/x. 

West Maui (Baldwin). Hawaiian Islands (Bailey). Oahu: Nuuanu 
(Cooke). Kauai: Wainiea (Heller); Kilohana, Liliue, Hanalei 
(Cooke). 

Odontoachietna aubjuhicemn differs from 0. Sphaf/ni (Dicks.) 
Dumort., of Europe and North America, in being a much smaller 
plant and in producing numerous gemmai; its leaves also are not 
decurrent ventrally and are much more convex with stellate cell- 
cavities and larger trigones. 
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Odontotohima graeila (lOtt,) Steph. 

Sphagnato^tU graeilie MiU.; Seematin, Floim VitiensiB, 406, 1871. 

OdontoMohiema gratiU Stepb., Boll, de THerb. Boiaaier, y, 843,1807. 

Plate X ; figubbb 1-0. 

Sterile : plant brown when dry : stems slender, prostrate, long, 
rarely branching, branches often attenuate, flagelliform, rarely gem- 
miparous; true flagella rarely present, borne at base of sterna; rhi- 
zoids in scattered clusters on postical surface of stem: leaves obliquely 
inserted, plane or nearly so, slightly imbricated or approximate, 
broadly subrotund, antioal base rounded, postical base sometimes 
very slightly decurrent: leaf>cells with thin walls, very large tri¬ 
gones and stellate cavities: underleaves rudimentary, distant, minute, 
composed of ‘J to 4 cells, underleaves at the base of branches larger, 
subligulate, composed of 7 to 10 cells; cells small, walls slightly 
thickened, cavities round or oval. 

Stems 0.1™“ to 0.12““ in breadth; leaves 0.4““x0.45““; leaf •cells 
near apex 25 /uix27/a, trigones lOfA, cells near middle of base 46/AX27fi, 
trigones 13 /li ; underleaves at base of branches 0.09““x0.046®“ to 
0.09““x0.00““, cells 24 /a; cells of rudimentary underleaves 19 /a, 

Hawaiian Islands (Gaudichaud). Known only from the type- 
material, a portion of which is preserved in the Kew herbarium. 

Odontoechiema gracile differs from O. suhjulaceum in being 
longer and more slender; its leaves also are smaller and less imbri¬ 
cated, more spreading, broader in proportion to their length and 
with the postical margin much more curved ; the leaf-cells have 
much larger trigones, and those at the base are longer and with 
narrower and more stellate cavities. 

Odimtoachizma Saadvicenae (Angstr.) Evans. 

SphagnoBoeiie Sanddeemie Angstr., Ofver. af Kongl. Vet. Akad. FCrhandl., 
xxix (No 4), 22, 1872. 

0€Umto$chin}ia Sandvicenne Evans, Trans. Conn. Acad., viii, 266, 1892. 

Platk XI. 

Dioieous : plants green, rarely red, loosely cfiespitose: 'stems 
appressed, branching irregularly, apex ascending, obtuse, sometimes 
gemmiparous, rarely flagelliform; flagella borne at base of stem or 
branches ; rhizoids borne in clusters on postical surface of stems or 
branches: leaves slightly concave, obliquely inserted, ovate-subquad- 
rate; apex subtruncate or rounded; verrueulose, postical base slightly 
rounded, antical base not decurrent, leaves on attenuated gemmi- 
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parouB branches small, ovate from a broad base, acute or obtuse: 
leaf-cells at apex and along margin oblong-quadrate, tbin-walled, per¬ 
pendicular to edge, cell-cavities with slightly rounde<l corners, tri¬ 
gones minute, cell-cavities sometimes slightly stellate with small 
trigones, cells in middle and at base thin-walled with cavities irreg¬ 
ular or rounded and trigones minute or small: underleaves minute, 
rudimentary, consisting of a few cells; on gemmiparous branches 
similar to leaves; at the base of branches well developed, broadly 
ovate, obtuse or bifid ; cells of the underleaves thin-walled with 
minute trigones: gem mss oval, composed of 1 or -2 cells : y inflor¬ 
escence borne on a short branch;* 9 bracts in 3 or 4 rows; innermost 
bracts about the length of the leaves but narrower, ovate from a 
broad base, upper half irregularly denticulate, apex irregularly bifid 
about one-third, lobes ovate, apiculate or subulate, sometimes cleft, 
irregularly <lentieulate, terminal cell verruciilose; innermost bracteole 
similar to bracts, but less deeply bifid: perianth fusiform, usually 
curved, terete below', irregularly keeled above, 3 or 4 cells thick at 
base, 2 cells thick to near the middle, 1 cell thick above, mouth 
irregularly lobed, lobes dentate-Iaciniate, lacinim sometimes denticu¬ 
late, 2 or 3 cells broad at base and ending in a row* of 1 to 4 slightly 
verruculose cells: elaters bispiral; spores small, round, brownish 
yellow. 

Stems 0.15“*'" to in diameter; leaves ().9'“'”x0,85“"“; leaf-cells 

at dorsal margin 17 /ax22/x, near apex 2i/xx25^, at middle of base 30 /ax 
28/a ; rudimentary underleaves 0.05'"*"x0.07*""* ; cells of underleaves 
at base of branches 30 /ax25/a ; perianth 2.5'“"*x0.6"*'“ to 3,0*“'“x0,H*”"‘; 
innermost bracts ].T“*“x().4""® ; iniieriuost bracteole 0.9’“*"x0.35"'*“; 
elaters about 250 /a\10/a; sjiores 9 /a. 

Hawaiian Islands (Anderssou). Oahu; Nuuanii (Cooke). 

Odontosehisma Santhneemt* differs from O, Sphagjii in having 
gemmae and in its larger leaves, w'hich arc decurrent antically; the 
cells at the base of the leaves arc also larger. From 0, euhjulacenm 
it differs in its larger size and green color; the leaves arc larger, 
more quadrate, narrower in proportion to their breadth, more spread¬ 
ing, and less concave ; its ecll-cavities are more regular in outline, 
never as distinctly stellate, and its trigones are much smaller. 

Oephalozia Doinort., 1885. 

Plants usnally small, sometimes minute,^ rarely large or robust, 
branches usually postical, rarely lateral: loAves suocubous, rarely 
transversely inserted, more or less concave, often bilobed or suboom- 
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plicate, margins never reflexed, entire or denticulate: underleaves 
much smaller than leaves, in some species partly or wholly lacking; 
dioioouB, autoicous or paroicous: $ inflorescence usually borne on 
a short branch, rarely terminal on a vegetative branch, sometimes 
variable in position in the same species; bracts in about 3 rows, 
bilobed (rarely trilobed or quadrilobed), often connate, yet free 
from the perianth ; bracteoles always present: archegonia about 20, 
rarely fewer: perianth elongated, usually trigonous, rarely 5- or 
n-keeled, mouth variously laciuiate to denticulate, rarely entire; 
calyptra free, surrounded at the base by the sterile archegonia: cap¬ 
sule more or less oblong, walls 2 cells thick, cells of the inner layer 
furnished with semiannular thickenings; elaters long, bispiral; spores 
minute, about the diameter of the elaters, smooth or verruculose : 
andrcecium amentiform, usually occupying a short poatieal branch, or 
intercalary on a main branch ; bracts in several pairs, bifid, monan- 
drous. 

Stems weak, poetically branched; cortical cells larger than interior; leaves 
more or less obliquely inserted; bracts not connate or only slightly so. 
Plants rather large; leaves approximate or slightly imbricated ; month of 
perianth laciniate; autoicous. C. SandvicemiM. 

PUmts minute; leaves distant; mouth of perianth oiliate; paroicous. 

a Baldwinii, 

Stems rigid, sometimes laterally branched; cortical cells similar to interior; 
leaves transversely inserted; bracts connate. 

Innovations lacking; leaf-cells with much thickened walls; 9 inflorescence 
oladogenous; innermost bracteole not bifid. C. KilohantnwiB, 

Innovations present; leaf-cells with slightly thickened cell-walls; inflo¬ 
rescence aoTogenous or oladogenous; innermost bracteole bifld. 

Underleaves lacking; leaf-cells at margin 12^xl0/<. C. Iii/ce. 

(Jnderieaves present; l^-cells at margin 20ax15/s. 0, hvUroica, 


Subgenus Buoephalosin Spruce, 1882. 

Plants variable iu size, green, rarely yellow, sometimes roddish: 
stems mostly weak or fragile, rarely rigid, simple or sparingly branch¬ 
ing ; branches more or less postlcal, sometimes flagelliforro : leaves 
obliquely inserted, often somewhat broader than long, concave or 
subcompUcate, margin entire, apex bifid: cells as a rule large, pel¬ 
lucid, quadrate-hexagonal or quadrate, smooth : underleaves, when 
present, entire or bifid: monoicous or dioicous : $ inflorescence in 
some Species constantly oladogenous or acrogenous, in others varia¬ 
ble In position; bracts rather large, 2- to 4-lobed, entire or often 
dentate, spinulose or incised; bracteoles always present; perianth 
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fuMform, sometiraeB almost linear, trijjronous, mouth constricted, 
denticulate, setuloso, ciliate or laciniatc: capsule more or less oblong: 
andrn?ciiini spicate or arnentiform, variable in prisition, rarely hypo- 
gcnous; S bracts similar to $ bracts but smaller. 

Cephalosia Sandvicensui (Moot.) Sprucp. 

Jangermannia Sandvicensi» Mont., Ann. des S<‘. Nat. IT. xix, 240, 1843. 
Voyage de la Bonite, Botaniqne, i, 250; atlas, pi. CXLVI, tig. 1, 1846. 

Jungermannia crawifolia Lindetib. dfc GottBche ; (J. L. & N., Syn Hop., 685, 
1847, according to Spmce. 

Cephalozia connivetiH Aiwt , Bull Torr. Hot. (’lub, v, 15, 1874 (not (^rphaloziu 
connivena (Dicks.) Dumurt.). 

Wi*ph’trii^toin*i S tnivicen^r Trovis , Mem. roale Tst. Lumb di Sci e Lett., 
IIT, iv, 417, 1877. 

Cephalozia Sandmcemis Spruce, On Cephalozia, 46, 1882. 

Cephalozia muliiflova TSvane, Trans. Conn. Acad, viil, 356,1802 (not Cephalozia 
multiftora Spruce). 

Plate XII. 

Autoicous: plants <icprcN8ed, pale: stems colorless, sparingly 
branched, branches blunt or attenuated, steins oval in section, about 
6 by 5 cells, the ventral surface more rounded than the dorsal; interior 
cells with thickened walls, cortical cells in 10 to 12 rows, those of 
the dorsal surface about three times as large as those of the ventral; 
rhizoids scattered on the ventral surface of the stem, long, colorless: 
leaves slightly imbricated at the base or approximate, almost longi¬ 
tudinally inserted, spreading or slightly concave, aiitical base decur¬ 
rent, broadly ovate, unequally bitid (about one-half), lobes subulate, 
spreading or connivent, ])OStical lobe broader, with outer margin 
more dilated, 3 to 5 cells broad, 4 or 5 cells long, usually ending 
in a row of 2 or 3 cells, antical lobe about 3 cells broad (rarely 2 or 
4), 4 or 5 cells long, ending in a row of 2 or 3 colls: cell walls thin, 
comers rounded, trigones very small: underlcaves wanting: 9 
inflorescence borne on a short branch; 9 bracts iisuall}' in 3 pairs; 
innermost bracts ovate, deeply bitid (about two-thirds), the lobes 
usually unequally cleft, the outer division much the smaller, some¬ 
times with supplementary divisions or subeqitally 4 or 5 lobed, the 
inner lobes subulate, 8 to 1<> cells long and about 4 cells broad, end¬ 
ing in a row of 2 to.4 cells, outer lobes 2 to H cells long; innermost 
bracteolo similar to bracts, scarcely connate with them, the lobes 
usually less deeply cleft; bracts of second row shorter, deeply lobed 
(about one-half), sometimes with subdivided lobes ; perianth usually 

Taxirs. Cork. Acad., Vol. XII. 8 Mat, 1904. 
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curved, fusiform, 1 cell thick, 3-kecled above, terete below, mouth 
contracted, about 1^-laciniate-ciIiate, laciiiue with denticulate bases, 
10 to 12 cells long, 3 to 0 cells broad, ending in a row. of 4 to 6 cells: 
$ spike a short ])Ostical branch, sonietimes terminal or intercalary on 
a main branch; bracts in 4 to 8 pairs, imbricated, concave or subcom¬ 
plicate, broadly ovate, bifid (about one-half), lobes equal, spreading, 
acute or acuminate, about 4 cells broad, 1 or 5 cells long, ending in a 
row of 2 or 3 cells; sinus separating lobes subacute ; bracteoles 
minute, linear-subulate, 3 or 4 cells long, 1 to 3 cells broad: cells thin- 
walled: capsule oval, purplish brown; spores round, brownish with 
minutely verruc'ulose wall; elaters blunt. 

Stems 0.15®“ in diameter; leaves 0.35®®x0.3®“ ; leaf-cells at mar- 
gm 52fix40/A, at middle 59/Lix41fi, at base 59/li\C5/li; innennost bracts 
l.l®®x0.55*"® ; bracteole 1.0®®x0.5®®; perianth 2.8®®xO.B®®; S 
bracts 0.23®®x0.22®®; spores 12ft; elaters 180fi\12ft. 

Hawaiian Islands (Gaudichaud). Oahu (Mann and Brigham); 
Nuuanu (Cooke). The writer has had the privilege of examining 
the type-specimens in the Montague herbarium. 

Compared with C. lumdfffolia Duinort. (as C, midtiflora)^ of 
Europe, North America ami Asia, there arc the following differences: 
the Hawaiian species is monoicous while the other is dioicous, the 
leaves of C, Saudoicensis arc less orbicular and mucli more deeply 
bifid, the perianth is 1 cell thick throughout, and its mouth is 
laciniate instead of being dentate. 

C. SandoicerisiH is very close to C, connivens in its vegetative 
characters, but its sexual characters differ somewhat. In the former 
the lobes of the bracts are much shorter and arc neither dentate nor 
denticulate, in the latter species the bracteole is much more connate, 
the mouth of the perianth is more deeply laciniate in the Hawaiian 
species. 

O, forficata Spruce, of tropical America, agrees most closely with 
our species, but is dioicous ; in C. Sandvicensh the leaves are more 
deeply bifid, with a more or less acute sinus; in C. forficata the 
lobes are narrower and arc separated by a lunate sinus. Spruce in 
his comparison between C. SandvicenaiB and C, forficata uses the 
words fere constanter strictis (nec conniventibtis) ” as a character¬ 
istic of 0. Sandoicenala, The writer has found a great variation 
in the position of the apices of the lobes ; on the same stem leaves 
can be found with the lobes overlapping, connivent, parallel of 
spreading. 
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Otphalo«ia Baldwinii sp. nov. 

Platb XIII; FIGURES 1-9. 

Paroicoua: plants minute, pale green, seatterel among other 
hepaticio : stems very slender, pale green or colorless, rarely branch¬ 
ing from the postical surface, 5 or 6 cells in diameter, cortical cells 
(in about 0 longitudinal rows) much larger than internal celb, 
the latter with uniformly thickened walls ; rhizoida long, colorless, 
in scattered clusters on the postical surface : leaves distant, minute, 
subtransvorsely inserted, slightly spreading, ovate, uneipially bifid 
(about two-thirds), the antical lobe lunger and narrower than the 
postical; lobes subulate, spreading,^coiinivent or o\erlapping, antical 
lobe 2 or rarely 3 colls broad, generally 4 cells long, ending in a row 
of 2*or 3 cells, postical lobe 3 or 4, rarely 2, cells broad, usually 4 cells 
long, ending in a row of 2 cells or in a single cell; sinus obtuse or 
rounded: underloavos wanting: leaf-cells small, cell-walls thin, 
colorless, trigones lacking : $ infioresceiice borne on a short postical 
branch ; 9 bracts reduced to a single pair, broadly ovate, deeply 
bifill (about one third), bearing a short lateral tooth, lobes triangular 
acute, sinus obi use ; bra<*teole ovate, bifid, lobes triangular, acute ; 
perianth cylindrical, without distinct keebi, 1 cell thick, mouth con¬ 
tracted, eiliate, cilia I or 2 cells long: ^ bracts hypogyiious, in 2 or 

3 pairs concave, appressed to stein, o\ate, bifid, lobes triangular, 
acute, sinus acute or obtuse. 

Stems 0,75^”*" in diameter; cortical (antical) cells 54/4x2 I/a; leaves 
; leaf-cells at middle 25 /a\10/a, at postical margin 
24/AX15/A; innermost bracts 0.4'""'x0.35”'"‘ ; bracts of second row' 
0.4'^"'x0 S®*"*; perianth l.l"""xO. f"". 

West Maui (Baldwin), creeping over LtpUfoxia Samhuemsis. 

This species was found among some hepatics collected by Baldwin 
in 1875. Unfortunately only a single w'ell developed perianth and 
two or three young flowers could be found. The younger stages 
show conclusively that the sjiecies is ])aroicous. C. lialdwinit 
is intermediate betw'een Spruce’s Kucephalozla and Cephaloziellay 
with a larger number of characters in favor of the former subgenus. 

Spruce* mentions only two paroicous species of CephuloziUy t\ 
Jackii Limpr. and C. myriantha Lindb., of Europe, both of w'hich 
belong to Cqtfialozidla, V, leueafitha Spruce, of northern regions, 
is nearest to the Hawaiian species but differs in its more distant 
and more deeply bifid leaves, with narrower unequal lobes, in its 
dentate bracts, and in its dioicous inflorescence. 
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SnbKenus CephalosBiellA Sprure, 1882. 

PlantH fiuiall or miiuite, often mixed with moHSCR or other hepatios: 
stems iiRiially robust, eortioal and interior cells similar, in many 
subrhizomatous at the base, bearinp^ dagella; leafy branches postieal 
or more rarely lateral: lower leaves suceiibous, upper leaves crowded, 
transversely inherte<l, rarely exceeding the stem in breadth, often 
cuneiform, bifid one-half or more, (‘arinato, se^ifments subcomplicate 
or diver<j;in/;(, entire or subdenticulate, rarely spinulose : cells small 
or minute, subquadratt^: iinderleaves (when present) small, entire or 
bifid, sometimes present or lacking in the same species : $ infiores- 
cence acrogenous, cladogenoiis,'* or variable in ]) 08 ition ; bracts 
rather largo, bilobed, lobes denticulate or spinulose; bracteoles 
always present, connate with the bracts ; perianth narrow, raVely 
only a-keeled, often a- to 0-kceIed in the same sj>ecies, mouth den¬ 
ticulate, rarely ciliate: andr<ecium borne on stems or larger branches, 
intercalary or terminal, rarely amentifornx; bracts similar to stem- 
leaves, rarely smaller. 

Oephaloaia Lilao sp. nov. 

Plate XIII , figures 10-20 

Dioicous ? plants scattered, pale green: stems pale green or nearly 
colorless, branching postically, ova! in section, about 5x7 cells, walls 
slightly uniformly thickened, intenial and cortical cells similar, the 
latter in about 18 longitudinal rows, rhizoids long, colorless, scattered 
at the base of the stem or branches : leaves distant, obliquely-trans- 
versely inserted, widely spreading, sliglitly concave, ovate or suh- 
quadrato, equally bifid (about one-half), lobes entii’C, 8prea<ling 
triangular, acute, about 7 cells long, 5 cells broad, usually ending in a 
row^ of two cells; leaf-cells with slightly uniformly thickened walls: 
underleaves wanting: $ inflorescence borne on main stem or branch, 
often having innovations; 9 bracts in one or two pairs; innermost 
bracts broadly ovate, bifid (about one-third), lobes triangular, acute, 
spreading ifregularly denticulate; sinus acute; innermost bracteole 
shorter than bracts, higlily connate on both sides, ovate, apex 
rounded, denticulate or bifid (about one-fifth), lobes apiculato, dentic¬ 
ulate, sinus obtuse; bracts of second row smaller, broadly ovate, bifid 
(about one-third): perianth ovoid-oylindrical, unistratoSe, terete 
below, many keeled above, mouth slightly contracted, irregularly 
lobed, lobes denticulate. 
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Stems 0.06"“*" in diameter; leaves 0.12*““x0.11“®; leaf-cells at mar¬ 
gin 12fAXlO/A, at middle and base 17/a; innermost bracts 0.32*"*"x0.24*"*"; 
innermost bracteole ().2"'“xO.T"*"; perianth o.35“*“x().2“'", 

Oahu: Nuuanu (Cooke). 

This species is the smallest Cephalozia reported, so far, from the 
Hawaiian Islands. It w*as found scattered among other hepaticip. 
It is rather close to <7. elnchista Jack, of Euro})e. The leaves of the 
Hawaiian species are less deeply bifid and the leaf-cells are smaller 
with thicker cell-walls. The Hawaiian species is probably dioicous 
as no male spikes were found, while C*. elaehhta is monoicous and 
its perichtetial bracts are blunter and less denticulate. 

Oephaloaia Kilohanenais, ep noy. 

Platjc XIV 

Autoicous : plants minute, caBspitose, reddish brown : stems ])ros- 
trate, light brown, sparingly branched from the postieal surface, 
about 5 cells in diameter, internal and cortical cells similar, the 
latter in about 12 longitudinal row's; rhizoids numerous, scattered 
on the lower surface of the stem : leaves near the apex of the stem 
imbricated, almost transversely inserted, concave, assurgent, sub¬ 
quadrate, broadly ovate, bifid (about one-half), lobes entire, spread¬ 
ing, 6 to 10 cells long, 4 to 7 cells broad, triangular-ovate, apex acute 
to obtuse; sinus usually obtuse: leaf-cells with much thickened walls, 
trigones lacking or minute : iinderleaves w'anting: $ infiorescence 
borne on a short postieal branch ; bracts in 3 to 6 ])airs ; inner¬ 
most brsicts similar to the leaves but from 2 to 3 times as large, 
broadly ovate, bifid (one-third to one-half), lobes uTie<|ual, the posti- 
cal the larger, acute or obtuse, sinus se])arating lobes acute or obtuse, 
margin entire or nearly so; innermost bracteole narrowly ovate, con¬ 
nate on one or both sides, apex acute, obtuse or bifid, w hen bifid the 
lobes arc unequal, triangular, acute; other bracts similar but smaller 
than innermost bracts ; other bracteoles narrowly ovate, acute or 
obtuse, slightly connate on one or both sides: perianth cylindrical, 
terete below, obtusely keeled near the apex, 1 cell thick, upper 
third hyaline, mouth contracted, irregularly denticulate: 3 spike 
usually occupying a short jiostieal branch ; 3 bracts in 5 to 10 
pairs, simdar to leaves, closely imbricated, concave, unequally bifid, 
lobes ovate, obtuse, entire ; 3 bracteoles rudimentary, minute, ligu- 
late; cells of bracteole small subquadrate; anthcridia borne singly; 
spores minute, round, parpljsb, verruculose; elaters blunt; bispiral. 
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Steins 0.08®*“ in diameter 5 leaves 0.18®*®x0.15®*® to 0.3“®x0.28*®; 
cells of stem IQ/a in diameter; leaf *06118 at margin 19/tAXl6fi, at base 
34fixl8/A; innermost bracts 0.36®®x0.8“®, braoteole 0.35"**x0.15®®; 
perianth 0.95'“®x0,4"“*" ; $ bracts 0.25®“x0.2®“; spores 9/a ; elaters 
about 160/U.X9/A. 

Kauai: Kilohana (Cooke), growing on the ground. 

This species resembles C. estiliflora (TayL) Trevis. at first' sight 
but differs in a large number of important characters. The Hawaiian 
species is autoicous while the New Zealand species is dioicout, the 
leaves of the former arc larger, and more imbricated near the apex, 
the walls of the leaf*celis are slightly thicker, the t and $ organs 
are not acrogenous but are borne on postical branches, and lastly the 
pcrichietial bracts are not denticulate. 

Oephalocia heteroica sp. nov. 

Plats XV. 

Ueteroicous: plants green, loosely emspitose : stems subsimple 
or branching from the postical aspect, prostrate at the base, apex 
ascending, circular in section, about 6 cells in diameter, internal and 
cortical cells similar, with slightly thickened walls, the latter in about 
15 longitudinal rows; rhizoids colorless, scattered on the ventral 
surface: leaves distant, transversely inserted, squarrose, somewhat 
concave, subquadrate, bifid more than one*half, lobes spreading, 
ovate, acute, entire, separated by an obtuse sinus, about 7 cells long, 
4 or 5 cells broad : leaf-cells with uniformly thickened walls, cell-cavi¬ 
ties sometimes rounded, trigones minute or lacking: underleaves 
very small, about 4 cells broad at base, variable in form, lanceolate- 
ovate to broadly quadrate, apices acute, obtuse or bifid, with unequal, 
acuminate to obtuse, spreading to couuivent lobes; cells of the under¬ 
leaves small, with uniformly thickened walls : $ inflorescence usually 
borne on the main stem, with a sterile or floriferous innovation, 
sometimes on a short postical branch; bracts in 2 or 3 pairs; innermost 
bracts broadly ovate to* broadly quadrate, bifid (one-fourth to one- 
tblrd), lobes triangular, acute, denticulate ; innermost bracteole sub- 
orbicular, connate on both sides, bifid, lobes triangular, acute, 
denticulate ; bracts of second row broadly ovate, bifid (about one- 
third), lobes triangular-ovate, acute, spreading, slightly denticulate; 
braoteole of second row connate on both sides, ovate, bifid (about 
one-third), sometimes quadiified, lobes ovate, acute, slightly denticu¬ 
late : perianth broadly fusiform, terete below, bluntly three-keeled 
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above, month slightly contracted, irregularly lobcd, lobes denticn- 
late; innovations lateral or postical, arising just below the second 
bracteole or from the axil of a bract ;* andro^ciiim borne just below 
the fem&le flower or intercalary on a vegetative branch ; j bracts 
in 3 to 10 pairs, imbricated, suberect, slightly concave, about twice 
the sise of the leaves of the vegetative branches, bifid (about one- 
half), lobes broadly ovate-triangular, acute, widely spreading, sinus 
broadly lunate ; bracteoles ovate, bifid (about tbreu-fourths), lobes 
subulate, parallel; aiitheridia borne singly. 

Stems O.OH****** in diameter; leaves ; leaf-cells at 

margin 19/ax16/a, at middle of base innermost 9 bracts 

0.46®*®x0.0"*"*; innermost bracteole 9 bracts of second 

row 0.45®“x0.5*“"*; bracteole of second row ; peri¬ 

anth 1.25““x0.45®® ; 6 bracts 0.a6“‘"x0.2r>»“«. 

Kauai ; Kilohana (Cooke), growing on an exposed bank. 

This species varies greatly in almost every character pertaining to 
the male and female flowers. In rare instances the 9 inflorescence 
is borne on a short postical branch with the amlrtecium median 
between the 9 bracts and the main stem. Usually the 9 inflor¬ 
escence is borne on a main branch or an innovation and sometimes 
as many us three or four floriferous innovations arc given off in suc¬ 
cession. The 9 bracts and bracteoles vary greatly both in size and 
form. The underleaves also vary greatly. 

C, heterolca is nearest to Cephalozidla ITehridensia Stepb., from 
the New Hebrides Islands.* This species differs in its dioicoiis inflo¬ 
rescence, in its carinate leaves with acuminate lobes, in its smaller 
leaf-ohlls, and in the entire mouth of its perianth. 

1 Hedwigia, zxzii, 316, 1H98. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Platb I. 

Lepidotia auafraliB (Lehm. & Lindenb.) Mitt., p. 5.—Fig. 1. FMrt of item, poa- 
tioAl view, X SO.-^-Fig. d. Part of stem, antioal view, x80.—Fig. B. Leaf 
subtending bract, x 80.—Fig. 4. Cells of tooth of leaf, x 270.—Fig. 5. Cells 
at middle of nnderleaf, x 270.—Fig. 6. Perianth, x 80.—Fig. 7. Innermost 
$ bract, X 80.—Figs. 8-10. Consecntiye $ bracts, x 80.—Figs. 11-18. Con- 
RocntlTe $ braoteoles, corresponding to Figs. 8-10, x 80.—Fig. 14. Apex of 
perianth, x 200.—Fig. 15. 6 bract, x 80.—Fig. 16. S biaoteole, x 80. All 
drawings from specimens collected by Mr. Baldwin on West Mani (No. 150). 

Plate II. 

L&pidossia Sandtieensia Lindenb., p. 7.—Figs. 1, 2. Leaves of main stem, x75. 
—Figs. 8-5. Underleaves of main stem, x 76.—Fig. 6. Leaf of branch, 
X 75.—Fig. 7. Underleaf of branch, x 75.—Figs. 8-10. Leaves subtending 
branches, x 75.—Fig. 11. Cells of lateral tooth of leaf, x 105.—Fig. 12. 
Cells of lateral tooth, of underleaf, x 185. Drawings from specimeus col¬ 
lected by Mr. Baldwin on West Maui (No. 69)'. 

Lapidozia ffataaiea Cooke, p. 8.—Fig. 18. Part of stem, poetical view, x 75.— 
Fig. 14. Leaf, x 265.—Fig. 16. Underleaf, x 265.—Fig. 16. Perianth, x80. 
Figs. 17-20* Oonsecutive bracts, x 75.—Fig. 21. Apex of perianth, x 105. 
—Fig. 22. 6 branch, x 75.—Figs. 28, 24. S bracts, x75. All drawings 
from the type-specimens, collected by the writer in Nunanu, Oahu. 

Plate III. 

Bcuizania cordiatipufa (Mont.) Travis., p. 12.—Fig. 1. Leaf, x24.—Fig. 2. 
Underleaf, x 24.—Fig. 8. Part of stem, antioal view, xl2.—Fig. 4. Leaf- 
cells at base of median tooth, x 215.—Fig. 5. Leaf-cells at antioal edge, 
x215.—Fig. 6. Cells at middle of leaf, x 215.—Fig. 7. Cells at middle of 
base of leaf, x 215.—Fig. 8. Perianth, x 12.—Figs. 9-18. $ bracts in order, 
x24.—Fig. 14. Apex of perianth, x 80.—Figs. 1-7 drawn from specimens 
collected by Mr. Baldwin on West Maui (No. 12); Figs. 8-14 drawn from 
specimens collected by the writer on Konahuanui, Oahn. 

Bazzania Sandvieenaia (Qottzehe) Stepb., p. 14.—Fig. 15. Leaf, x 24.—Fig. 16. 
Underleaf, x 24.—Fig. 17. Cells of median tooth of leaf, x 215.—Fig. 18. 
Cells from middle of leaf, x 215.—Fig. 19. Cells at antioal edge of leaf, 
X 215.—Fig. 20. Perianth, x 12.—Fig. 21. Apex of perianth, x 62.—Fig. 
22. Cells of perianth, showing intermediate thickenings, x 215*—Figs. 15-19 
drawn from type-specimen; Figs. 20-22 drawn from specimens collected by 
Mr. Baldwin on Molokai (Na 212). 

Bazzania Nwtanuenais Cooke, p. 15.—Fig. 28. Part of stem, postioal view, x 12. 
—Fig. 24. Part of stem, antioal Tiew, x 12.—Figs. 25, 26. lAaves, )^24.— 
Figs. 27, 28. Underleaves, x 24.—Fig. 29. Leaf-cells at apex, x 215.—Fig.' 
80. LeafHsells at middle of leaf, x 215.—Fig. 81. Leaf-cells at middle of 
leaf near the base, x 215. AU drawings from the type-specimens^ collected 
by the writer on Oahn. 
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PtATB IV. 

JBoMania Didtriciana Steph., p. 15.-*Fig. 1. T^eaf, x80.—Figii. 3, 8. Under¬ 
leases, X 80.—-Fig. 4. Cells at apex of leaf, x 365.—Fig. 5. Leaf-K^ells at 
middle near base, x 365.—Fig. 6. Perianth, x 15.—Fig. ?. Innermost bract, 
X 80.—Fig. 8. Innermost bracteole, x 80.—Fig. 9. Apex of perianth, x75. 
— (Figs. 10-18. Aberrant form.)—Fig. 10. Leaf, x 80.—Fig. 11. Underleaf, 
X 80.—Fig. 13. Leaf-cells of apical tooth, x 365.—Fig. 18. I^af-cells of 
middle near base, xS65.—Figs. 1-9 drawn from type-specimens; Figs. 
10-18 drawn from specimens collected by the writer on Lanihnli, Oalm. 

Bazzamia enxarginaia (Steph.) Cooke, p. 17.—Fig. 14. Part of stem, pogtical 
. view, X 15.—Figs. 15, 16. Leaves, x 80.—Figs. 17-19. Underloaves, x80.— 
Fig. 30. Cells from middle of leaf, x 365.—Fig. 31. Perianth, x 15.—Figs. 
33-34. Bracts in order, x 80.—Fig. 85. Apex of perianth, x 75.—Fig. 36. 
i bract, X 80.—Fig. 37. braoteole, x 30. All drawings from specimens 
collected by the writer on Konahnanni, Oahu. 


Plate V. 

Bazzania minuta (Aust.) Evans, p. 19.—Fig. 1. Part of stem, x 16.—Figs. 3-5. 
Leaves from a tiingle stem, x 45.—Fig. 6. Lieaf, x45.—Figs. 7-11. Under- 
leaves, x45.—Fig. 18. Leaf-cells at apex of leaf, x2H5.—Fig. 18. I.ieaf- 
cells at middle of leaf, x 385. All drawings from specimens collected by 
Mr. Baldwin on East Maui (No. 65). 

Bazzania Baldwinii Aust., p. 18.—Fig. 14. Leaf, x 33.—Figs. 15-18. Under- 
leaves, X 83.—Fig. 19. I^eaf-cells at apex of leaf, x 285.—Fig. 30. Leaf-cells 
at middle of leaf near base, x 385. —Figs. 31, 38. Leaves, x 83.—Figs. 38-35. 
Underleaves, x 83,—Fig. 86. Tjeaf-cells at ap<»x of leaf, x285.—Fig^37. 
Leaf-cells at antical edge of leaf, x 385.—Fig. 38. Leaf-cells at middle of 
leaf near base, x 385.—Fig. 39. Part of stem with male branch, x83.— 
Figs. 80-83. Male bracts, X 83.—Fig. 88. Male bracteolo, x83.—Figs. 14-20 
from the type-specimens, collated by Mr. Baldwin on West Maui (No. 199); 
Figs. 31-!38 from specimens collected by Mr. Baldwin on East Maui (No. 
281). 


Plate VI. 

Bazzania patmB (Mont.) Trevis., p. 20.—Figs. 1, 3. Loaves, x25.—Figs. 8-7. 
Underleaves, x 26.—Fig. 8. Cells of median tooth, x 385.—Fig. 9. Cells at 
middle of leaf near base, x 385.—Big. 10. Cells in the middle of underleaf, 
X 385. All drawings from specimens collected by the writer at Kilohana, 
Island of Kanai. 

Bazzania inaquahilia 8teph., p. 31.—Fig. 11. Part of stem, poetical view, x 16, 
—Fig. 13. Leaf, x 82. —Figs. 18-18. Apices of leaves from a single plant, 
X 33.—Figs. 13-32. Underleaves, x 83.—Fig, 28. Cells of median tooth, 
' X 285.— Fig. 24. Cells from middle of leaf near the base; x 385.—Fig. 25. 
Innenaost 9 bract, x83. All drawings from the type-specimens. 
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Puli* VIL 

BaMzania Brighami (Ansi.) Et«ui, p. 22.—Fig. 1. Part of stem, x 82.—Figs. 2-7, 
Leayes, x 82.—Figs. 8, 9. Underleayes, x 82.—Fig. 10. Leaf, x 82.—Figs. 
11,12. Underleaves, x 82.—Fig. 18. Cells at apex of leaf, x 285.—Fig. 14. 
Cells in middle of leaf, x 285.—Fig. 15. C^ls in middle of leaf near 
base, x 285.—Fig. 16. Cells in middle of nnderleaf, x285.—^Fig. 17. Peri> 
anth, xl6.—Fig. 18. Innermost 9 bract, x82.—^Fig. 19. Innermost 9 
bracteole, x 82.—Fig. 20. Part of stem, diowing e branch borne on a flagel- 
Inm, X 82.—Figs. 21-24. i bracts, x85.—Fig. 25. 6 bracteole, x85«—Slgs. 
2-9 drawn from specimens collected by the writer at Kunann, Island of 
Oahu; Figs. 1, 10-25 from specimens collected by the wiiter at Kilobai^, 
Kauai. 

Plat* VIII. 

Kanfia Tosana Steph., p. 24.—Fig. 1. Part of stem, postioal yiew, xl4.—Fig. 
2. Part of stem, antical view, xl4.—Fig. 8. Leaf, x28.—^Figs. 4-6. Under- 
leaves, X 28.—Fig. 7. Cells at apey of leaf, x 250.—Fig. 8. Cells at apex 
of underleaf, x 250. All drawings from specimens collected by writer in 
Nuuanu Valley, Oahu. 

Kantia cuspfdofa Steph., p. 25.—Fig. 9. Part of stem, poetical view, xl4.— 
Fig. 10. Part of stem, antical view, xl4.—^Fig. 11. Leaf, x28.—Fig. 12 
Underleaf, x 28.—Fig. 18. Cells at apex of leaf, x 250.—Fig. 14. Cells at 
apex of underleaf, x 250. All drawings from specimens collected by Mr. 
Heller at Monoa, Oahu. 

Plat* IX. 

Kaniia hifuroa (Aust.) Evans, p. 20.—Fig. 1. Part of stem, postioal view, x 16. 
—Fig. 2. Leaf, x82.—Fig. 8. Underleaf, x215.—Fig. 4. Cross section of 
gjjtem, x85.—Fig. 5. Apex of leaf, x215.—Fig. 6. Innermost 9 bract, 
x82.—Figs. 7-9. 9 braota of second row, x82.—Fig. 10. e bract, x85. 
All drawings from specimens collected by the writer in Nuuann, Oahu. 

KaniUi Baldivinii (Aust.) Evans, p. 27.—Fig. 11. Part of stem, postioal view, 
X16.—Fig. 12, Part of stem, antical view, x 16.—Fig. 18. Leaf, x 82.— 
Fig. 14. Underleaf, x 82.—Fig. 15. Marginal cell at apex of leaf, x 400.— 
Fig. 16. Cells from middle of leaf, x 285.—Fig. 17. Cells at apex of under¬ 
leaf, X 285. All drawings from specimens collected by BIr. Baldwin on West^ 
Maui (No. 141). 

Plat* X. 

Odontoschizma grtteUz (Mitt.) Steph., p. 80.—Fig. 1. Part of stem, postioal view, 
X 28.—Fig. 2. Apex of flagellum, x 70.—Fig. 8. Leaf, x 28.—Figs. 4-7. 
Underleavee, x 250.—Fig. 8. CeUs at apex of leaf, x 250.—Fig. 9. Cells 
from the middle of leaf, x 250. Drawings from type-specimens. 

Odontos^hitma subjulticeum Aust., p. 29.—Fig. 10. Portion of stem, laterid vieWf 
x28.—Fig. It. Apex of gemmiparous branch, x 28.—Figs. 12, 18. Leaves 
X 28.—Figs. 14-16. Underleaves at base of branches, x 100.—Fig. 17. Under¬ 
leaf,-x 250.-;Fig. 18. Cells froi 9 middle of leaf, x 250.—Fig. 19. Cells of 
underleaf, x 175.—Figs. 20-22. Innermost 9 bracts, x 57.—Fig. 28. .Inner¬ 
most 9 bracteole, with Big. 21, x 57.—Fig. 24. 6 branch, x 26.—Bigs. 
25, 96. S bracts, x 57. Drawings from specimens ooUeoted by Mr. Baldwin 
on West Maui (No. 238). 
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Plate XI. 

OdantoeehUma Sandvieen$e (Angfitr.) fivanfl, p. 80.—Fig. 1. Branch, postioal 
tiew, X17.—Fig. 2. Leaf, x 34.—Figti. 8, 4. Underleaven at base of 
branches, x 70.—Fig. 5. Underleaf, x 315.—Fig. 6. Cells at apex of leaf, 
X 815.—Figs. 7,8. Cells at middle of leaf, x 815.—Fig. 9. Cells from the mid¬ 
dle of nnderleaf at batie of branch, x 815. —Fig. 10. Perianth, x 17.—Figs. 11, 
13, Bracts, x84. —Fig. 18. Bracteole, x84.—Fig. 14. Apex of perianth. 
X 90. Figs. 8, 6, 7 from type-specimens; other draw^gs from specimens 
collected by the writer in Nnuaun, Oahu. 

Plate XII. 

CephaloMia Sandvieenait (Mont.) Spmee, p. 88.—Fig. 1. Part of stem, poetical 
view, with perianth and male branches, x 80.—Figs. 2, 8. Leaves, x80.— 
Fig. 4. Cells of leaf, x200.—Fig. 5. Cross section of stem, x200.—Figs. 6, 
7. Innermost bracts, x 80.—Fig. 8. Innermost bract and bracteole, corre¬ 
sponding to Fig 7, x80.—Fig. 9. Apex of perianth, x 80.—Fig. 10. Male 
bract, X 80.—Figs. 11, 12. Male bracteoles, x200. All drawings from 
apeoimens collected by the writer on Lanihnli, Oahn. 

Plate XIII. 

Cephalozia BaMwinii Cooke, p. 85,—Fig. 1. Part of stem, poetical view, x 84 — 
Fig. 2. Leaf, x 225.—Pig. 3. Cross section of stem, x225.—Fig. 4. Peri¬ 
anth, X 34.—Figs. 5, 6. Female bracts, x 48.—Figs. 7, 8. Male bracts, x48. 
Fig, 9. Apex of perianth, x325. All drawings from specimens collected 
by Mr. Baldwin on West Maui. 

Cephalozia Lilas Cooke, p. 86.—Fig. 10. Part of stems, xx>stical view, x — 
Pigs, 11, 12. liOaves, x 88.—Fig. 18. Cells of leaf. x305.—Fig. 14. Cross- 
section of stem, X 225.—Fig. 15. Part of stem, with perianth, ontical view, 
x88.—Fig. 10. Innermost bract eounato with bracteole, from unfertilised 
flower, X 88.—Fig. 17. Innermost bract and bracteole, x 88.—Fig. 18. 
{nuermost bract, x88.—Fig. 19. Innermost bracteole, xK8.—Fig. 20. Apex 
of perianth, x 805. All drawings from specimens collected by the writer in 
Nunanu, Oahu. 


Plate XIV. 

Caphalozia Kilohanenaia Cooke, p 87.—Fig. 1. Apical part of stem, postioal 
view, X 60.—Figs. 2, 8. Lower leaves, x 80.—Fig. 4, Upper leaf, x80.— 
Fig, 5. Cells of leaf, x 270.—Fig. 6. Cross-sectiou of stem, x 200.—Fig. 7. 
Perianth, x 80.—Fig. 8. ’Unfertilized female flower, x 80.—Fig. 9. Inner¬ 
most bracts connate with bracteole, x80.—Figs. 10, 11. Innermost bracts 
and bracteole, x 80.—Figs. 12, 18. Bracts and bracteole of second row, x 80. 
—^Figs. 14-18. Oonseentive brooteoles from an unfertilized female flower, 
• X 80.—Pig. 19. Apex of perianth, x 200.—Fig. Male branch, x80.— 

Figs. 91-28. Male bracts, x 80.-Fig. 24. Male bracteole, x200. All draw¬ 
ings from the type-specimens, collected by the writer at Kilohana, Kauai. 
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Plats ZV. 

C*phatozia heteraica Cooke, p. 88.—Fig. 1. Part of atem, poatical view, x 80,— 
Figs. 8-4. Leaves, x 80.—•Figs, 6-10. Underleavea from a single stem, x 800. 
—Fig. 17. Undeileaf from a aeoond stem, x200.—Figa. 18-80. Underleavea 
from a third stem, x 800.—Fig. 81. Celia of leaf, x 270.—Fig. 28. Celia of 
nnderleaf, x 270.—Fig. 28. Croaa-aection of stem, x 200.—Fig. 84. Perianth, 
poetical view, x 80.—Fig. 26. Unfortiliaed female flower, showing innova¬ 
tion, x80.—Figi 36. Innermost bract, x80.—Fig. 27. Innermost bracteole, 
x80.—Fig. 88. Bract of second row from same flower, x 80.—Fig. 89. 
Innermost bract and bracteole, x 80.—Fig. 80. Bract just below innova¬ 
tion, xj80.—Fig. 81. Apex of perianth, x 870. —Figs. 88, 88. Male bracts, 
X 80.—Fig. 84. Male bracteole, x200. All drawings from the type-speci¬ 
mens, collected by the writer at Kilohana, Kanai. 



IL—The Bermuda Islands. Part IV.—Grology and Pale¬ 
ontology, AND Part V.—Ax Account of th« Coral Beefs. 
By Addison E. Yerrill. 

The writer publislied a preliminary paper on the geology of these 
islands in 1900,* giving the results of his studies there in 1898. 
During another visit to the islands, in 1901, he had opportunities to 
make many additional studies and to obtain additional photographs, 
especially of some excellent sections laid bare by the great hurricane 
of 1000. The present report, which contains these later results, 
has been delayed, partly because of his desire to again visit the 
islands to study some points more fully. But as there may not be 
such an opportunity, at present, it is now thought best to print it. 
Imperfect as it must be, it will be of value to some of the numerous 
students who now annually visit the islands. 


CONTENTS. 

Part IV.—I. Qbolooy. 

1. Character of the Rocks. 

8 . Greater Bermuda, 
a Bermudas not a true Atoll. 

4. Volcanic Character of the Benimda Foundation. 

5. Emergence of the Land. 

6 . Evolution of Greater Bermuda; Pliocene Bermuda. 

7. Bermuda in the Qlacial Period. 

8 . Post-glacial Bermuda; Subeidenoe. 

0. ReSlevation of Bermuda.' 

10. OoiuMllidation of the Sands; formation of the A^liaU Lhnesiones and *'baae 
rook.” 

11: Unconsolidated Sands; no consolidation much below low-tide level. 

12. Surface Hardening and Infiltration by Sea-watef and Spray. 

18. Compact Limestones; Building Stones. 

14. Pliocene Bermuda; Walsingham formation. 

а. Compact Limestones. 

б . Red Clay layers, with extinct Land Snails. 

15. Bcach-rocl with Marine Fossils; Devonshire formation; Champlain Period. 

a. Devonshire formation 
5. Fossils of the Boacb-rooks. 

* American Journal of Science, ix, pp. 818-40, with outs in text. 

Trans. Conn. Aoad., Vol. XTI. 4 June, 1905. 
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16. Evidenoei of Subsidence. 

A. Evidences from submerged iEEolian limestones and Peat-bogs. 

B. Evidences of subsidence derived from Caverns and Sinks. 

a. Caverns containing Sea-water. 

&. Walsingham Caves and Sinks, 
c. Peat bogs and Marshes. 

C. Evidences of Subsidence from submerged Sinks, Sounds, and 

Channels. 

a. Submerged Caverns and Sinks. 

&. Submerged Sounds or eroded Valleys, 
c. Outer Channels or “ Cuts.” 

1. Position and depths of the Cuts. 

2. Pilling up of the Cuts and Channels. 

17. Broken Grounds outside the Beefs. 

18. Ax^s and Challenger Banks. 

19. Evidences of Rettlevation of the Bermudas. 

20. Changes due to Erosion. 

A. Snbaerial Erosion due to solvent action of rain-water; slow rate of 

decay of limestones. Spanish Rock. 

B. Mechanical action of rain-water. 

C. Erosion by streams in former periods. 

D. Erosion by the waves. 

а. Erosion of the North-shore Cliffs, Islets, and Ledges. 

б. Grottoes and cavernous places. 

c. Natural Arches. 

d. Beaches of Shell-sand. 

€. Cliffs of Harrington Sound. 

/. Erosion of the outer Beefs and Flats ” 
g. Erosion of the South shore Cliffs and Reefs. 

A. Pot-holes. 

I . Serpuline Atolls or “ Boilers,” 

J, Cutting Channels; forming Harbors and Bays. 

21. Rates of Erosion by the sea; modern changes slow; hurrioanea; land-slides; 

silting of harbors; ancient maps. 

22. Origin of the Sands. 

28. Modem Sand-dunes. 


PaIW IV.—II. PALauNTOU)ar. 

24. Fossils of the Walsingham formation. 

а. Ijmd Shells 

б . “ Palmetto stamps” or Sand-pipes.” 

25. Fossils of the Devonshire formation. 

26. Fossils of uncertain age. 

27. Summary. 

28. Bibliography. 
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Fart V.—Thr Coral Hkickh; CHARAcrKRit)Tiu Life or the Reefs. 

99. Beef Corals and allied fuitiiB. 

A. Corals. B. Aetiniaiis. C. OorRoiiians. D. Millepores. 

80, Other Invertebrates; Sponp;oH ; E< hinoderms; ^rollusks ; Annelids; Cros- 

taceans. 

81. Tunioates. 

89. Fishes. 

88. Alg.©: Fncoids; Corallines; Nullipores. 

I. (tKOLjigy: 

1, ( %frartf r of tht lioeJcn, 

The geology of the Bermudas, w> far as the visible structure is 
concerned, is very simple and is identical with that of the Bahamas, 



Figure 1.— Tho original Gnmeta HcimI of Ca»tl«> Ihland, showing typical inolian 
limestone formation On the Htuuinit are the rains of the ancient fort (a) 
called Kinj^^s Castle, &, rums of ancient Southampton fort. 


except that tho coral reefs are of greater importance in the latter. 
'I'he rooks in both are all limestone and the red clays resulting from 
its decomposition. 
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Nearly all the rooks of the Bermadas, above sea-Ievel, and to a 
considerable depth below it, are made up of wind-drifted shell-sand 
(figs, 1, 4-6), with very little materials derived from corals and other 
organisms, such as foraminifera, bryozoa, corallines, eta These 
materials, when consolidated, form a true molian limestone, some¬ 
times friable, but in some places very hard and compact. 



Figure 2.—Wreck Hill, ae seen from the Sea, bearing N. East; the hills to 
the right are those west of GibVs Hill Light, 100 to 175 feet high' after 
Findlay. 


The only exceptions to this origin are small local deposits of 
limestone, near tide-level, having a laminated beach-structure, and 
containing larger fossil marine shells, barnacles, etc, of existing 
species. The latter are underlaid, as well as overlaid, by apoliau 
limestones.* 



Figure 8.—Hills west and east of Gibb’s Hill I4ght, bearing north, 160 to 240 
feet high; after Findlay. 

The islands are diversified by rather high hills and deep valleys. 
The higher hills are mostly toward the southern side of the main 
island and are conspicuous when the islands are approached from 
the south or southwest (figs. 2, 3). Some of them, like Wreck Hill, 

* See plates xvi to zviii; also fig. 11, p. 70. 
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appear regularly rounded or somewhat conical; others form more 
or less long ridges. Some are partly bare of vegetation, near the 
shore, and appear whitish in the distance. 

These hills are all ancient sand-dunes, of which the sands are 
mostly consolidated. The height of these dunes is remarkable, con¬ 
sidering the small extent of the land. Some are now 200 to 268 
feet high. Nevertheless it is certain that the islands have subsided 
at least 80 to lOO feet^—probably more,—since these hills were 
formed. If we add this to the present height, it will be evident that 
they roost have been at one time over :150 feet high, allowing noth¬ 
ing for the great amount of erosion that they have suffered during 
a long period of time, which would doubtless have amounted to LOO 
feet or more. 

In modern times the sands have not been observed to drift more 
than 180 feet high,—and very seldom even to 100 feet. Therefore 
it is evident that the hills could not have reached their great height 
under present conditions. It would have required a much larger 
extent of sandy coast line and much more violent gales, unless the 
islands were undergoing a gradual elevation at the same time, which 
was probably the case. 

These calcareous sands are easily and quickly consolidated by the 
percolating rain-water, which contains calcium bicarbonate in solu¬ 
tion. Therefore, after being once slightly consolidated, they are not 
liable to be much eroded by the winds, though readily attacked by 
the rains. 

These limestones almost everywhere show their wind-drift origin 
by their very irregular lamination and stratification. The layers are 
of unequal hardness and show very abrupt changes in dip in nearly 
every section, whether in the shore cliffs, road-cuts, or in the quarries 
(figs. l,v4-6; and pi. xxii, figs. 1, 2). Owing to this structure and the 
very unequal hardness of the layers, the erosion of the clifts by the 
sea has brought about some very remarkable and picturesque forms. 
The topography and physiography of the islands have been so fully 
described and illustrated in my former article,* that it will not be 
necessary to dwell upon those features in this place, except as bear¬ 
ing directly upon geological changes. Many of the broader and 
more open valleys between the hills are probably the original valleys, 
formed when the hills were built up around them by the winds. 

* These Trans., vol. xi, part 2, pp. 464-490; and **Tke Bermuda Islands/’ 
pp. 62-78. 
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Such valleys may have since been partly filled up by the red-clay 
soils and calcareous sands washed down from the hillsides. When 
occupied by swamps, they are filled with thick accumulations of peat 
and muck, said to bo 45 ftet deep in some of the larger ones. 

Many of the smaller and more abrupt valleys, both those on the 
dry land and those now beneath the sea, have certainly been made 
by the falling in of the roofs of more or less extensive caverns, aided 



FiKQre 4.—Diiifarrainmatic section of neolmn limoRtono, as seen in Hamilton, show¬ 
ing irregular sand-drift stmeinre; s, pocket of loose sand. 

by the subsequent erosion of the shore's. Probably some even of the 
larger sounds and harbors, like Castle Harbor, Harrington Sound, 
etc., have bad a similar origin, at least in jmrt. This will be dis¬ 
cussed more fully in the chapters on subsidence and erosion. These 
enclosed sunken areas or small valleys are like the “Bink.s” often 
found in the cavernous limestone regions of the United States and 
Europe, but they are unusually frequent in Bermuda, so that they 



Figure 5.—Diagrammatic aection of leolian limestone at Mt. Lazigton,'tibowing 
very diveraely stratified sand-drift structure. Both this and fig. 4 slightly 
altered and reduced from Rice. 

become a notable feature. Those that are above the level of tbo 
sea usually contain rich soil and are locally called banana holes, 
because bananas and other tender plants grow best in them, owing 
to the shelter from the winds and the richness of the soil. 

Many of the sinks on the land extend below sea-level and then 
form small pools or larger ponds, often quite deep and filled with 
sea water, which may rise and fall with the tide. Some of those 
situated near the shore contain a variety of marine fishes, etc., 
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which Bometimeft have entered through fissures, but in other cases, 
as at Devirs Hole, they have been put in by the proprietors. They 
make excellent fish and turtle preserves.* 

Some of the smaller bays and harbors are evidently only sinks of 
this kind that have become connected with the sea by the erosion of 
the intervening rooks, in comparatively recent times. Others, like 
Peniston’s Pond, are just beginning to W breached by tlie sea. 

The soil of the islands is partly of reddish clay, partly of shell-sand, 
mixed with vegetable mold in most places. The reddish clay is the 
most important part. It is a mere insoluble residue or impurity, 
left after the decomposition and solution of the limehtones by rain- 



Flguro 6.—A weathered and eroded nhore cliff near Bailey Bay, north shore, 
showing abrupt changes in the inclination of the lay era of .eolian llinestono. 


water, during an immense period of time. It always contains, even 
where never cultivated, a notable per cent, of potassium salts, cal¬ 
cium phosphates, etc., and therefore forms a very fertile soil.f 

Much of the interest in the geology of the islands is due to the 
various features of the erosion by the sea ; surface erosion ; and the 
subterranean erosion, which has formed extensive caverns, sinks, 
tunnels or passages for subterranean streams, etc. At present there 
arc no streams or springs of fresh water, owing to the porosity of 
the rocks and the limited surface of the land. 


*For fuller descriptions see these Trans., xi, pp. 466-473; ‘‘The Bermuda 
Islands/’ pp. 54-^; also below, chapter on erosion. 

f For analyses see these Trans., vol. xi, p. 493, and “ The Bermuda Islands,” 
pp. 81, 83. 
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fa. The Greater Bermuda, 

The present dry land must be regarded as a mere remnant of a 
much larger similar limestone island, of which the former extent is 
approximately indicated by the outermost of the surrounding reefs, 
but which has been nearly destroyed, partly by erosion and partly 
by subsidence, in former periods. This larger island, known as 

Greater Bermuda ” or Pliocene Bermuda,’’ was about ten times 
the sixe of the present dry land. It was broadly elliptical in outline, 
with the longer axis nearly northeast and southwest, or nearly the 
same as that of the present main island (figure 12, map I). 

The area of this Greater Bermuda was probably somewhat more 
than 230 square miles. That of the present dry land is less than 20 
square miles. The best estimates are about 19jt square miles or 
12,373 acres.* 

The elliptical area, now enclosed by the outer reefs, is about 22 
miles long and 11 miles wide iti the widest parts. There are good 
reasons for believing that nearly all of this area was dry land, with 
numerous more or less elevated hills, especially around the borders, 
in the period of Greater Bermuda. The evidences of this will be 
given later, llie amount of subsidence is believed to have been at 
least 80 to 100 feet since the period of greatest elevation. 

S, The Bermudas not a true AtoU, 

The elliptical form of the outer reefs, more or less covered with 
corals and enclosing a broad shallow lagoon, with scattered islets 
and reefs within it, is so much like that of the coral islands or atolls 
of the Pacific Ocean in appearance that the earlier writers believed 
that the Bermudas formed a true coral atoll. But this has been 
shown by various more recent writers not to be the case.f 

However, the careful recent investigations of the Pacific coral* 
islands, especially by Mr. Alexander Agassiz, have shown that many 
or most of the coral reefs of that region have a foundation of older 
eroded rocks, at no great depth, on which the modern coral reefs 
have been built up. Thus the conditions even there approximate 
more nearly to those at Bermuda than has been supposed by some 
recent writers.* Perhaps the difference is mainly due to the less 

^ See these Trans., xi, p. 465, and *^The Bermuda lidands,” p. 58, ior areas 
of the various larger islands of the group. 

t lient. Nelson, in 1840, was pexij^ps th^ first to demonstrate the tme nature 
of the Bermuda rocks. 
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abundant growth of corals at Bermuda, and a less profound erosion 
of the submerged limestone banks and cliffs on which the recent 
corals have grown. In view of this, 1 have previously suggested 
that such a structure as that of the Bermuda reefs trliould be called 
a pseudatolL 

Pi*obably the position of the more elevated rim of limestone reefs, 
and the ancient sand-dunes of which they are remnants, was largely 
determined by still older coral reefs of Tertiary age, but this cannot 
be ascertained at present. 

4 . Volcanic Character of the Bermuda loundation, 

AH geologists admit that the Bermudas rest on the flattened and 
eroded summit of a vast submarine volcano. The geological period 
when this volcano was last active is, of course, very uncertain. It 
is, however, most reasonable to suppose that it corresponded in time 
with the last great volcanic eruptions of the nearest American main¬ 
lands. This would imply that the Bermuda volcano was formed or 
completed during the Triassic }>eriod or at its close. During that 
period, and at its close, immense outbursts of volcanic rocks took 
place all along the eastern coast of North America, from North 
Carolina to Nova Scotia, giving rise to enormous trap-dykes, such as 
the Palisades of the Hudson ; Mount Tom, Mt. Holyoke, Meriden 
Hills, and numerous other extensive outflows along the Connecticut 
River valley; and also the vast series of dykes in Nova Scotia, e.spp- 
cially along the east side of the Bay of Fundy. As the Nova Scotian 
regions of eruption are only about 075 miles north of Bermuda and 
the immense dykes have a nearly north and south direction, it is not 
unlikely that the outburst at Bennuda was in direct relation with 
those of Nova Scotia. 

The great Bermuda volcano has a height of about 15,000 feet, for 
the surrounding ocean is about 25UU fathoms deep. Its slope on all 
sides is very steep. Its form and height prove that it is a volcano. 
This is confirmed by the remarkable magnetic variations detected 
by the ofHcers of the ‘^Challenger” in different parts of the islands, 
which could hardly be caused by anything except iron-bearing vol¬ 
canic rooks not far beneath the surface. 

“ The observations made by the Expedition showed that the varia¬ 
tion differed in various parts of the island as much as 6'’, ranging 
from 4^ W. to 10^ W., the smallest amount being found at a small 
Ulet just under the lighthouse on Gibb’s Hill, and the greatest at 
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the point on the west side of Clarence Cove.*’ Such variations do 
not exist at sea, a few miles from the islands.* 

Besides the main cone and crater, which form the foundation of 
the Bermuda Islands and reefs, there were two smaller connected 
peaks or side-cones, which lie a few miles to the southwest of Ber- 



Figure Sectional diagram of anbroerged alope northward from North 
Bocks (N). 

II. The same southward from Castle Harbor (C). 

ill. Sketch map showing the situation of Argus Bank (A); Challenger Bank 
(0); and southwestern end of the Bermulas; Someiset Island (8); Ireland 
Island (I); Main Island or Bermuda (B. I.); Hamilton town (H); a, 5, line of 
the section shown in IV. 

IV. Section through Somerset Island (S)» Challenger Bank (C), and Argus 
Bank (A), along the line a, 5, in III. « 

All soundings are given in fathoms. (Altered slightly from A. Agassiz.) 

muda, and form what are known as Argus Bank and Challenger 
Bank, both having, in general, from 20 to 40 fathoms of water over 
their surfaces, but Argus Bank rises in one place to within 8 fathoms 
of the surface of the sea. (Seo fig. 7.) 


* See Voyj^ of the Challenger,*’ Narrative, 1, p. 140. 
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But their sumniits are now too far below seaJevcl for the growth 
of reef corals, though a few stnall corals are found on them. 

The nearer is the Challenger Bank. It lies 13 miles S. 60® 14' W. 
from GibVs Hill light. It is about 10 miles in circumference. The 
distance from the 100 fathom line of Bermuda to its inner edge is 
not over four miles. 

These two peaks and Bermuda are connected together by a ridge, 
covered with water only 580 to 000 fathoms deep, while the sur¬ 
rounding sea, on all sides, is from 1500 to over 2000 fathoms deep. 
The submerged slope of the Bermuda Mountain, on the north side, 
is steeper than that of any known large volcano upon the dry land. 
It falls off 1250 fathoms in 0 miles ; that is at the rate of about 
1250 feet to the mile. The slope of the Argus Bank is, on one side, 
7620 feet in 10 miles. (See lig. 7.) 

Kto 4oubt each of these peaks and crater**, when they were most 
active, rose high above the level of the sea, like the volcano of 
Teneriffe, though not so largo or high. Perhaps more like Marti¬ 
nique, St. Lucia, and Dominica Island, among the Antilles. 1'he size 
was similar to some of the latter, and thei'e may have been many 
eruptions as violent as the recent eruptions of Mt. Pel6 and from as 
lofty a crater. In fact there must have been very many great erup¬ 
tions to have built up such an immense cone from the bottom of the 
deep ocean. 

After the volcano became extinct there followed a vast period of 
time during which the action of the sea undermined and levelled 
down the materials of the volcanic cones, filling up the craters, more 
or less completely, at the same time, in case any deep central pits 
remained. This period of erosion may have lasted through all the 
Jui^assic, Cretaceous, and Eocene periods, with more or less oscilla¬ 
tions of level. However, it is probable that during those periods 
more or less extensive reefs of corals and deposits of shell-sand were 
formed, for during the Jurassic period reefs of corals exi'^ted as far 
north as middle Europe, and the climate in the latitude of Bermuda, 
in the Cretaceous and Eocene, must have been much warmer tlian at 
present. In any case, the final result of the erosion of the larger 
volcanic cone must have been to form submerged banks or shoals at 
a suitable depth for the abundant growth of corals, mollusks, etc. 

It is probable that direct erosion by the sea waves would not have 
cut down the cones very far below the level of low-tide, for the 
waves in storms of ordinary force have little erosive power beyond 
20 or 30 feet deep. In violent stoims the wave action may have 
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tome feeble effects to the depth of 100 feet or more, bat hardly 
saffioient to move anything more than loose material like fine sand 
and mud. 

George’s Bank and Nantucket Shoals^ off Cape Cod, maintain 
themselves in the face of the roost violent storms. Although com* 
posed only of loose sand and gravely their shallowest parts rise to 
within 125 to :i() feet of the sea-level. This indicates that the erod¬ 
ing action of the waves decreases very rapidly, even at such depths. 

The Argus and Challenger cones were evidently truncated and 
roughly levelled by the erosion of the waves, but at the present * 
time they are depressed so far beneath the sea that coral reefs do 
not grow upon them. Possibly they may have been dry land, with 
sand dunes and corals like those of Bermuda, in the period of Greater 
Bermuda. If so, the subsequent subsidence and simultaneous ero¬ 
sion of the limestones could have reduced them to their present 
depths. 

If Jurassic or Tertiary coral reefs existed here, as is quite prob¬ 
able, they would certainly have grown best around the borders of 
the banks and shoals. Thus they might have initiated the atoll-like 
structure that has prevailed subsequently. 

It is possible that during some of the former geologic periods, after 
the cones were formed, there may have been long periods of subsi¬ 
dence, in which ,tho depth of water over them became too great for 
the growth of coral reefs,* as is now the case at the Argus and 
Challenger Banks. 


6. Emergence of the Land 

At some period, perhaps after the close of the Miocene, when U'e 
know that many of the West Indian islands, with their Miocene 
corals, were upraised, as well as the eastern coast of the United States; 
or perhaps still earlier, in the Kocene, the Bermuda reefs and shoals, 
whether of coral or not, were so much raised that they formed dry 
land.f No doubt this land at first formed a group of low islands 

* Deep artesUn borings at Bermuda might determine these questions with 
certainty. No doubt this will eventually be undertaken, as has been done else¬ 
where, 

t That the dry land was as old os the middle Tertiary is probable, because of 
the long time that must have been required for the evolution of theendemio 
genus PmeilozoniUe^ with at least seven very diverse species that we find already 
there in the Pliocene. There must have been many earlier ancestral' species 
that are unknown to ua. See Paleontology. 
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along the rim of the partly enclosed lagoon, as is almost always the 
eaSse with small oceanic islands of this type, 'i^beir sandy beaches 
add iatSf alternately covered by the tide and exposed to the sun, 
affordod^'lb abundance of dry shell-sand. From this time onward 
the fihoB derived mainly from the life and death of myriads of 
small woUgsks on and about the reefs and shoals, must have been 
driltadh by the winds, so as to form hillocks and sand-dunes, grad¬ 
ually increasing the height and extent of the islets and eventually 
Igniting them together into larger ones. It is probable that this was 
Igvored and acceleiated by the continued and gradual uprising of 
the volcanic basis, during a long period of time. But it is possible 
to account for much of the subsequent great growth of the islands, 
even without much elevation of the sea bottom, beyond what was 
nedMaary to lay bare the extensive shoals of tine shell-sand, periodi- 
teatiy by the tide * 

-d# *JB^lution of Greater Bermuda; Pliocene Bermuda. 

From the evidences derived from the subsequent subsidence, it is 
probable that the highest sand dunes, eventually, in one period at 
least, attained the height of over 450 feet. It is hardly probable 
that this was due wholly to the drifting of the sand to that height, 
though it is not impossible. It seems more probable that the emer¬ 
gence of the land continued while the great sand dunes were form¬ 
ing. In that ease the higher and larger sand dunes would also be 
the older ones and the deposits at the center and summit would be 
the oldest. If the height were wholly due to sand-drift, then the 
Uppuy layers at the summits would be of later origin. The character 
of th0 tbeks indicates, but does not prove, that the upper and central 
parts of the higher hills are the oldest. But fossils have not yet 
been found in them. Thus a long continued period of emergence 
was probable, with a constant loss of materials from the tops of the 
hUls. 

So doubt a very large aiiiount of material has been removed from 
all the hills through solution and by mechanical erosion by rains, so 
that 460 feet for their greatest fonner elevation is probably too low 
an estimate. 


* Snbssquent subsidenoe has buried the first formed limestones deeply beneath 
the sea,—probably at least 100 feet. We know the nature of the submerged 
rook to about 60 feet deep at Ireland Island dock, where it is u sand-drift lime¬ 
stone, associated with red clay soil. 
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I hope to demonstrate later that the rookM which I call the Walt* 
ingham formation,”^ and refer to the Pliocene period, now rise to the 
height of 60 to 70 feet and probably much more. If we add to this 
100 feet for the later snbsidence, those rocks must have formed hills 
at least 160 to 170 feet high in the Pliocene, even if we allow noth¬ 
ing for solution and denudation. Their intersti atified red clays 
indicate a loss of more than 150 feet by solution. So it is probablo 
that the islands were much higher and larger, even in the Plioceiie» 
than at present. 

It is certain that it took a very long ))criod of time to bring aboot 
the elevation of the land and to aeoumiilate the vast quantities of 
shell-sand and red clays contained in the hills. But the mere 
mechanical work of heaping up the sand by the wind is of secondary 
signiticance in this study. It might have gone on very rapidly at 
times if the winds were more violent than now. This may havw 
been the case, especially in the time of the Glacial period. 

What is of far greater significanoe is the enormous lapse of time 
lequired for the small shells and other small organisms to grow in 
quantities sufficient to build up all this land, with its high hills, in 
addition to the quantities, perhaps equally great, that were washed 
away into deeper water, and also the great bulk that was lost by 
solution to form the red soil of the dry land and the caverns. 

When the se considerations are taken into account, it is plain that 
the building up of Greater Bermuda must have required a vast 
period of time. Therefore, we are forced to believe that it had 
attained very much of its growth in the Pliocene or pre-Glacial times^ 
and that it had acquired, before the Glacial period, a large flora and 
fauna of its own, of which some portions sfill exist, thongh the 
greater part may have been exterminated by the cooler and more 
stormy climate of that period. 

Perhaps all those plants that are now peculiar to Bermuda (only 
about 8 species*) date from the Pliocene or earlier periods. The 
same is true of the few land snails peculiar to the islands, 

especially the genus PoecUozonites^ found nowhere else, and^of 
which several of the species, including the largest, are known only 
as fossils, while others still survive in diminished numbers and 
feebler forms. Certainly they could not how exist in such places 
as small barren islands where they were once abundant f 

* For lists of these see these Trans., vol. xi, p. 574, and ** Bennuda Islands,” p. 
168, with figures. 

f^These matters will be more fully discussed in the chapter on paleontology. 
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Ktb«kiiM»Iaiid bad become covered with luxuriant vegetation 
fal UNbt times, this eventually would have had the effect of 

4iir accuiualation of Maud on the higher duueM. Tlie 
ivllttegoit'tiia sand would have been more and more restricted to 
vieinity 00*^ the shores, and therefore the bays and inlets would 
iMm Imd Mid up more rapidly, except in face of strong currents. 

It is not nrfikely that the Bermuda cedar and the palmetto (which 
last is pemrifawto Bermuda), with other trees now extinct there, may 
have then loraied dense forests over most of the land, similar to 
those that eliAed wdien Bermuda was first discovered by Europeans. 
Ilideed) fvasit Ae great size and abundance of the fossil land snails, 
on simU iMnds now barren and nearly bare of vegetation, it is 
syidoikt liM^#iere was a former period when the climate was more 
moist WhA tMfVegetation much more abundant than in the present 
period. It is Mown that the Pliocene w^as really a period of greater 
elevation UtM^the present, for I have myself found the large fossil 
land snails pi. xxvi) in limestone strata of the VValsing- 

bam peiiodt- hi places now submerged beneath the sea. It is said 
to have besm'Vound in the limestones at the depth of about feet 
below the sea at Ireland Island. 

7 . Bermuda la the (rlavtal Period, 

That tfaohhvent of the Glacial period caused a markcMl change in 
the dimato of Bermuda canfiot be doubted. Huge continental ice- 
sheets existad over the whole of Now England, Nova Scotia and 
NewfonnMhnd, and their lofty frontal iee-eliffs, extending for 
hundredsaf miles along the coast and reaching some miles south of 
tile present shore lines, were dropping vast numb(*rs of icebergs, 
doohSlesatf gigantic size, like those of Greenland, into the sea con- 
tiniiall]r 4 '^hose ice-cliffs were not over cyo miles north of Bermuda, 
and doahtkis the icebergs drifted much nearer. Possibly the Gulf 
Stream vma stronger than now. If so, the ieebergs may not have 
cirosss^ lhp.but they must have gone far southward in the inshore 
Arotio'^etirent.* 

^In a laemer article (Amer. Jour. Scieuee, ix, May, 1900), I auggesied that 
the msftas siimate in the glacial i)eriod nii^ht have been warmer than now, 
bsnSPiS' of i^e occurrence of fossil West Indian shells that no longer live there. 
Bsi irtlli exception of Li^ona pica (fig. 60) carried inland by the hermit 
tf i l s ^ nri is|(,i'ine fossils are known from the rocks that I now consider as pre- 
glselsl snd glacial. The beach formations, containing most of the marine shells 
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Therefore, it is certain that the northerly winds vpavld have heen 
cooler than at 'present and doubtless the contrasts ,ie ^Biperatnie 
between the northerly and southerly currents, both of aiv and watel^ 
would have been much greater than now. Therefore, ww are safe 
in assuming that the climate would have been move etormy, with 
fiercer gales and much more rain than now. ProbsMjr there were 
also frosts regularly in winter, and perhaps some snow^ lor light 
frosts sometimes occur in Bermuda even now, and sejnetwies a law 
snow fiakes also. 

Such changes in the climate as I have named wouM have needed 
only a few degrees of decrease in the mean annual.temperatore. 
But they would have been sufficient to exterminate n|iO*t of the 
tropical and subtropical life that may have existed there previously. 
The forests and other vegetation may have quite disappeared thou 
from the exposed hills and highlands, even if partially retained in 
the sheltered valleys. Death of the vegetation and the inoi^ased 
violence of the winds would have set the sands in aotiwe naotion 
again, perhaps far more energetically than ever before. 

These, I suppose, were the conditions igider which the lapd 
attained its greatest elevation and extent. 

8, Post-glacial Bermuda; Subsidence, 

During the decline of the long glacial period, the Greater Ber¬ 
muda,” like the American coast north of it, underwent a gradual 
subsidence, as shown by many geological pbonomena. This is 
believed to have amounted eventually to at least 100 to ISO feet, as 
wdll be shown in«a later chapter. 

This period probably corresponded to the Champlain or Lawren* 
tian period of eastern North America. During this long period of 
subsidence there was an immense amount of erosion by the sea, and 
much of the lower parts of the previous dry land of the interior was 
finally covered by the sea, gradually bringing about the present con¬ 
dition of things. Now sand-drift rocks were also forming during all 
this period. During this period, also, many species of plants- and 
animals vifire introduced from North America and the West Indies 

then referred to, I now refer to the post-glacial or Ohamplain perio|« However, 
it is possible that the Gnlf Stream waters were os warm in the glaoiel period ae 
at present, and that owing to the elevation of the ooaste of the bowial AdlanUe, 
and probably of its entire sea bed, its current may have reached Bmnuda lanai 
directly than at preeent, so at to offset the cold Arctic currenta. 
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by windu, drMUwood, birds, etc., thus forming a new fauna and flora, 
oombined with some remnants of those that had survival the glacial 
storhis. 


9. ReHexmtion of Bermuda., 

Theipe is considerable evidence that these islands underwent a 
slight reelavatiion of about six to ten feet, after the period of greatest 
depression* If this be true, its period corresponded, in all prob¬ 
ability, to that in which Nova Scotia, Kastern Canada, and New 
England underwent a much greater n^Mevation in post-glacial or 
Quaternary time. 

Such a rettevation, of small amount, would best account for the 
various local deposits of beach-rock, containing recent marine shells 
and oondt, n&tr found elevated from G to 15 feet above the sea. 
This will be diicussed later. 

10. ConeoHdatioti of the Sands; formation of the JEoUan lime- 
stones and **ba8e roek.^* 

During the whole period of the accumulation of the shell sands, 
a process of consolidation or cementation of the sands into softer or 
harder limestone has been going on beneath the surface of the land,’*’ 
but not uniformly. This is brought about by the rain water, which 
always contains carbonic acid in solution, which dissolves a certain 
amount of the limestone as it percolates through the sands, forming 
calcium bicarbonate in solution. This solution, when exposed to the 
air, and especially when it evaporates, dejiosits calcium carbonate or 
crystalline oalcitc, either between the particles of sand, binding them 
together, or in the form of stalactites and stalagmites, when it drips 
into oavenis, as is well known. 

But in tfee rainy and warm climate of Bermuda, this process goes 
on with unusual rapidity. In fact, tlie sands and porous limestones, 
below a certain distance from the surface, seem to be saturated with 
the lime solution, for many of these limestone*^, which are so soft 
that they are quarried by large cliisels and cut into regular building 
stones whh ordinary saws, as easily :is wood, become quite hard and 
suitable for buildingf after exposure to the air for a few weeks. 

* Thsvs to no evidenod at Bermnda that the Bhell-aand and luarl ever oonsoli- 
datf hltp httiesioiie when wholly submerged beneath the sea. These materials 
Sto SVSVIii^tore loose to a great depth, in the bounds. 

1 8ft thsss Trans., xi, p. 481, fig. 11; ** The Bermuda Islands,” p. 19, fig. 11. 

Tiuiii, Ck)MK. Aoad., Yol. XII. 5 Junb, 1905. 
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So when the percolating waters meet cracks or they 

will be expo«ed to air, they deposit the oaleite on the!? 

surfaces, giving rise to sheets and blocks of harder nnteriaii whkAt 
may later stand out in relief when erosion takes placa» ^See S.) 
The reticulated cracks, made by the air-drying of wady are thus 
filled in some places, as w’cll as the larger fissurear WhiO such 
waters trickle down the surfaces of the stumps and imhi of 



Figure 8.-~Cliff of a«olmn limestone, south shore, showing the iiUegular stratUh 
cation and the deeply pitted surfaces coated and infiltrated With oailolte, 
characteristic of most of the cliffs tnut are exposed alteinatelyAO'llui artteO 
of the Bea-epra> and dry air. 

the sands may be so hardened around them that completw molds of 
the roots, and even of the bases of the trunks, may bo fimied sad 
preserved in the limestones. When the organic matters dssny, easts 
may be formed in the molds. Some of the structufss locally 
known as ^‘fossil palmetto stumps’’ have possibly beciilffermed ia 
this way. These will be discussed later. (See chapter il, pla six, 

XX.) 
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When the percolating waters meet a nearly horizontal layer of 
impervious rod clay, or a very compact layer of tine shell-marl, its 
downward course being arrested, it may collect in and consolidate 
more firmly the layers just above. The layers of harviened limestone 
will also vary in hardness according to the fineness and compactness 
of the shell-sand and calcareous mud composing them ; according to 
their inclination and drainage ; according to the amount of percolat¬ 
ing water; and also according to their de]>th beneath the surface. 
Some of the beds of sand, even of considerable thickness, are still 



Figure 9.— -Cathodml Roclvs un Somerset Tsland; the ruins of an ancient (‘avem 
and water |mhsag(*fl, partly broken down and dissooted by tliH sea. The roof 
has partly fallen. The eoluuius are hardened by infiltration and iuughly 
pUUd. The bottom, which is above high tide, is covered with Hlicll-sand. 

loose, with little or no consolidation, although of ancient origin with 
thick deposits of hard limestone rocks over thorn. Sometimes irreg¬ 
ular masses or “ pockets ” of the loose sand occur in the harder lime¬ 
stones, fig. 4. When such loose deposits of sand happen to become 
exposed in the shore eliffs the soft contents ^ro quickly w'ashed away, 
leaving grottoes or cavenious places, large and small, in the cliffs. 
Probably the remarkable “Cathedral rocks” (fig. 9), on the west 
shore of Somerset Island,* have been formed mainly by the rapid 

* Bee pi. xxi; also these Trans., pp. 437, 473, and pis. Ixxxviii, Ixxxix; “ The 
Bermuda Islands,” pp. 15, 61, the some plates. 
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erosion of a thick hed of only slightly consolidated sand, in wMi!||i 
many vertical fissures had allowed the percolating waters to eonsoH# 
date the adjacent sand into harder rocks, which now stand up like 
pillars supporting the arches of overlying limestone. No doubt 
there was a time, befoie the erosion had progressed so far, wbOft 
these archways and pillars formed the supports of a cavern of con^ 
siderabte extent. But the plilarH are not true stalactites, as they are 
in some of the other caverns, but mere vertical masses of shell-sand, 
so impregnated and encrusted by stalactitic material that they are 
very hard and resistant. Some of the larger caverns on tlie islands 



Figure 10,—Much eroded and undercut rocks and columns at Tobacco Bay, near 
Fort Catharine, us seen at low tide. 

have similar large columns which are so thickly covered with stalac- 
titio material that their true nature cannot be abcertairicd without 
fractures oi;,()ectiou8. But all intermediate conditions occur among 
the larger smlactites and pillars of the caves 
Probably the curiously and roughly ero<led rocks and pinnacles of 
Tobacco Bay* and other similar localities had a sinfilar origin, but 
have progressed farther toward destruction (fig. 10, and pi. xxiii|, 
figs. 1, 2). 

* Sea also these Trans , p. 474, pi, Ixxx, fig. 1, xo, 

Islands,’’ p. 62, plates the same. 
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Pnlpit Rook (fig. 22) and the North Rockfl (figfl. 2.s, ai) probably 
owe their existence mainly to their rosiMtaiice due to infiltration, 
while the softer surrounding rocks were waslied away. The same is 
doubtless true, in a marked degiee, of all the other boldly sculp¬ 
tured rocks and projecting crags, such as Lion Uock (fig. *J0), and the 
cliffs shown in figs. 17, 22. 

11. Uncomolidated Sands; no consolidation heUm loMs-iide leoeL 

Why the masses of shell-sand, mentioned above, remain unconsoli¬ 
dated, imbedded in or between hardened strata of the same comjjosi- 
tion, has never been satisfactorily explained. The only suggestion 
that seems to me plausible, is that they were so situated that they 
wore continually soaked in waters that were already saturated with 
calcium carbonate and from which no evaporation could take place, 
owing to the nearly impervious or hard rocks above afid below them. 
Under such conditions they might have become water-bearing strata 
without alteration, either by sedation or hardening. This would 
also explain the remarkably perfect preservation of delicate land 
shells, even with their colonfi perfect, in these beds. 

I have already mentioned that there is no evidence that these 
shell-sands and marls, at Bermuda, ever become consolidated into 
lime when constantly covered by the sea, somewhat below low-tide 
level. In the excavations made at Ireland Island and elsewhere, 6 
to 10 feet of such unconsolidated materials have been found, over- 
lying seolian limestones. Stakes and probes can be drixeii down 
many feet into these sands almost everywhere in the harbors. 

The same conditions are found all over the world where shell-sands 
and coral-sands form the bottom deposits. Also, in the deep sea 
where Globifferina-oozQ occurs of great depth, it is never consoli¬ 
dated. Probably this is also due to the absence of evaporation. 
Perhaps violent agitation, in shallow water seas, may take the place 
of evaporation, to some extent, and cause some consolidation, just 
below low tide, by loss of carbonic acid., 

But many geologists constantly refer to such shell-limestones and 
coral-limestones as if consolidated below sea-level. I do not know 
of any evidence that it ever occurs under ordinary conditions. A 
marked or rapid change in temperature, or contact with w'ater of a 
different chemical composition, or the action of living organisms, 
might cause it, under unusual conditions. 
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IB. Surface Hardening and Infiltration by Sea Water and Spray. 

Wherever the limestones have been exposed for some time to the 
joint or alternate action of salt spray and the atmosphere, their sur¬ 
faces becomes hard and deeply corroded, pitted, or rudely honey¬ 
combed, with the intervening portions rising up into sharp ridges, 
rough and ragged points, and other strange, rude, and irregular 
forms, so that they are very unpleasant to walk upon or climb over, 
for they are very destructive to shoes and clothing. (PI. xxii.) 

This is due partly to the solvent action of the sea water, eating 
out the pits, and partly to the infiltration and hardening of the inter¬ 
vening spaces by the evaporation of the calcareous water. the 
intermediate ridges and points become higher they seem to act by 
capillary action, like wicks, to draw up the water from the pits and 
crevices, and the stalactitic material is deposited at their points and 
edges, building them up ami making them very hard. (See figs, k, 
15, 2*J.) This action is going on everywhere along the cliffs. When 
the surface of the rocks becomes thus hardened, they are very resist¬ 
ant to erosion by the waves, and thus even limestones that are soft 
beneath the surface may endure for a long period. 

Below high tide the action is somewhat different, for here the 
sharper projections are worn off, but the infiltration and hardening 
of the rock goes on to low-water mark, especially wherever it is 
alternately wet and partly dry. In such places the rocks usually 
become rudely pitted, partly by solution and partly by the mechani¬ 
cal erohioij of the softer spots, but the pits are generally larger than 
above sea-level, and often form shallow tidal pools, large and small. 
Owing partly to this hardening of the rocks, nearly or quite to low- 
water mark, but not much lower down, and partly to the diminished 
force of the waves on the rocks while submerged, these hardened 
limestones often form nearly flat platforms or bunches, at or just 
above low-water mark. Sometimes this is aided by the horizontal 
stratification of the rocks, by corals and other growths, and by other 
causes. Bat the infiltration of these partly exposed rocks, convert¬ 
ing soft limestones into those that will ring under the blow of a 
hammer, has a great effect in preventing their rapid destruction by 
the waves. 


13. Compact Limestones; liuUdmg Stones. 

In its downward course all the percolating waters must eventually 
be stopped, by the layer of sea-water which everywhere fills the 
porous beds of limestone to osar the level of mean-tide and some-' 
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times aboYe it. The rain water, being lighter, will rest upon the 
sea water and mix with it only very gradually in the pores of the 
rooks. Kven in the shallow wells, often dug near the shore for 
cattle, nearly fresh water can be drawn from the sui'facc during the 
ebb tide, though there may be salt water at the bottom. 

The calcareous fresh water, thus arrested by the sea w’ater, will 
therefore deposit much of its calcitc in the strata just above the 
level of the salt water. As this level varies with the tide, a con¬ 
siderable thickness of harder limestone, often four to six feet thick, 
may eventually be formed about at the level of high water mark, if 
the land should remain at a given level for a long period of time. 
This appears to me to have been the mode of induration of many of 
the hard strata of limestone found in various places, just about at 
high tide level, as along the south shore, and of other hard lime¬ 
stones on the reefs. 

Such hard (*ompaet limestones have been called by some writers 
the ‘‘ base-rock,” and some have believed that they represent an 
older formation, underlying the whole island. 

Mr. A. Agassiz, how’ever, considered them as formed from ordi¬ 
nary a^olian limestones, of any age, indurated by the action of the 
sea water and air, and not indicating any particular period. Both 
views are true in part. 

Superficial induration of the kind to wdiich Mr. Agassiz refers is 
common enough, as described above, but it does not convert thick 
strata of limestone over wide areas, and above sea-level, into a com¬ 
pact inarble-like limestone, of very uniform character ; such as we 
find in much of the so-called ‘‘base-rock” of the south shores. 
Doubtless hard limestones of various periods have been massed 
together under the name of “base-rock,” and the name is therefore 
misleading and better lie abandoned. 

Similar hard liniestoues occur locally at various higher levels, 
often much above the level of the sea, and they have often been 
(juarried for building stones. Some of these belong to the earlier or 
“Walsingham formation” and arc associated with the ancient red 
clay and extinct land shells. But others are of later origin and are 
only unusually hard and compact portions of the ordinary sBolian 
limestones. 

Perhaps the unusual induration of such layers, distinctly above 
sea-level, may be connected with the somewhat variable zone or 
level of underground fresh water in the rooks, for no doubt such a 
zone exists here, as elsewhere, in spite of the porosity of the rocks.* 

* Artesian wells on the higher lands have yielded water in a few eases. 
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Percolatiup^ calcareous waters would be arrested at such a level» 
and deposit, just above it, by cooling and evaporation, much calcare¬ 
ous material, for it would occupy a zone in which evaporation would 
be taking place in dry weather and through capillary action. This 
process, if long continued, would form strata of hard limestone, but 
not necessarily of any particular period. 

The harder strata, especially of the Walsingham formation,” are 
usually overlaid by a bed of red-clay soil, which was probably orig- 
nally occupied by vegetation. The dead vegetable matter of such 
a soil may have contributed additional carbonic acid, and perhaps 
humic acids, to the percolating rain water, and this may have has¬ 
tened the solidification of the underlying rocks. 

Therefore it is evident that no very definite separation of these 
limestones into periods or formations can be safely made, merely on 
the hardness or compactness of the rocks, though in general the 
older ones are likely to be the hardier. The sands have been con¬ 
tinually drifting and consolidating, unequally and variously, ever 
since the first islands rose above the sea, and at all levels. So, like¬ 
wise, the changes in elevation and subsidence have been so very 
gradual that they have produced no marked periods or changes in 
the rock formation, except locally. We can, however, distinguish 
an earlier period, by moans of the extinct fossil land shells, during 
which the climate was more favorable for vegetation and land-snails 
than at jiresent, as indicated above. 

This we may provisionally refer to the Pliocene. It was, in my 
opinion, certainly pre-glacial. 

14 . Pliocme Bermuda; Walsingham FormeUion, 

I propose the new name ** Walsingham formation ” to designate 
that portion of the older Bermudian strata of limestone and red clay 
characterized by containing several species of extinct land snails, of 
which the largest and most abundant is the Preeilozonitss Nehoni 
(Nelson’s snail; pi. xxvi, figs, 5-8). 

a. Compact Limestones. 

The most prominent and characteristic of the rocks are the com¬ 
pact and hard SDoliau limestones which have, in many places and 
over wide areas, become so highly infiltrated with calcite, that the 
original' sand-drift structure has b&en obscured or lost, so that they 
sometimes appear to be in thick massive strata, forming durable 
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building stones. But in many other places those rocks have remained 
friable or soft» with well marked sand-drift structure. In some cases 
they include layers or pockets of imperfectly consolidated, or loose, 
shelhsand. Between the layers of limestone arc successive layers of 

red-clay,”—a decomposition product, representing ancient soils, 
and often containing numerous extinct land-snails. The red-clay 
may bo more or less indurated by the infiltrations of calcite, or 
stalactitio materials, with which, and the shells, it sometimes forms 
a brecoia-like reddish mass (fig. 45). The fossil land-snaiU occur in 
the limestone, whether it he coiisolidati^d or friable, but are most 
abundant in those portions connected with thi» layers of red-clay, 
especially in and just above the latter. 

Most of the larger caverns and sinks, like those of Walftinghani 
and vicinity, have been formed in this formation, which seems to 
contain the oldest rocks now exposed to view on the islands, an<l to 
form the nuclei of the larger hills. It is found at all levels, from 
b^low low-tide mark to the elevation of 70 feet or more. Its hard 
compact layers, exposed iu many places on the south side of the 
main island, just above high-water mark, arc those that have been 
called “base rock” by lleilpriii, Uiee, and others,* and “the lime¬ 
stone” by Stevenson, but they are of the same nature as, and essen¬ 
tially contemporary with, those that occur elsewhere at greater eleva¬ 
tions, as shown by the overlying red clay and extinct snails. The 
best examples of tbe so-called molds and easts of “palmetto stumps” 
also occur in this formation (see plates xix, xx), showing that the 
latter might have been due to some extinct and unknown plant or 
animal. 

This formation outcrops in numerous j)lace8 on the ancient Wals- 
ingham property, between Castle Harbor and Harrington Sound, 
hence the name given to it. It seems to form most, if not all, of the 
high neck of laud separating those two bodies of water, for it out- 

* Professor Rice, op. cit., p. 6 , 1884, stated that the so-called hose rock “ does 
not uniformly underlie the softer rocks, npr is there any evidence that it is older 
than they.” He apparently referred to all tbe hard limestones of drift-sand 
origin, near sea-level, taken collectively. Agassiz, 1895. held essentially the 
same view. 

But Stevenson, 1897, claimed that this rock, which he called ^limestone,” 
represented a distinct formation, underlying the ordinary loolian limebtone, 
which he called ** sandstone.” However, he considered the limestones and red 
clays, oontaiuiug extinct snails, around Castle Harbor and Harrington Sound, as 
a newer formation, The intermediate deposit,” of the same age as the beaeh- 
lim^stones. With this conclusion I do not agree. 
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crops by the roadside, nearer the Harrington House, nearly at the 
highest part of the ridge, perhaps fifty or sixty feet above the sea. 
Near the Walsingham house there are several deep sinks, filled with 
sea water, and used as fish ponds and turtle ponds, which are formed 
in these rooks. 

The famous Walsingham oaves (pi. xxi, fig. 2) with large stalac¬ 
tites,* Joyce’s Cave, and several other similar caverns in this dis¬ 
trict are in this formation, for the hard limestone, near the entrances, 
contains the red soil and Nelsonian snails. There are many other 
outcrops of the same limestone, associated with red-clay breccia, and 
often completely filled with masses of the largo Nelsonian snails, on 
the land of Mr. W. S. O Peniston. The interesting Peiiiston cave,f 
with only one small entrance, which is on the top of a higher ridge, 
east of the Harrington House, also appears to be in the same rock, 
though 1 found no fossil snails just there. The cave dips downward 
with a hteep slope to below sea level, for there is a pool of sea water 
in the bottom. The slope is said to bo over 80 feet deep. 

There is an excellent exposure of the Walsingham formation at 
the old quarry on the west side of Castle Harbor, and near Paynters 
Vale. Here the hard, compact limestone, formerly quarried for 
government works, is several feet above the sea-level. 

The harder limestone is here overlaid as usual with a layer of red 
clay, which is more or less indurated in places, or united into brec- 
oiated masses mixed with stalagmitic material and several extinct 
land shells, especially the large Nelsonian snails (fig. 45-47; also pi. 
XXvi). With these land snails numbers of a large marine spiral 
shell {Lioona pica^ fig. 00) are often found here. These shells were 
carried from the beaches up over the hills in those days, just as they 
are toda}^ by the large land hermit-crabs, who use them for shelter. 
Part of the red clay is here contained in pockets or cavernous places 
in the limestone. The fossil land snails occur here in the limestone 
as well as in the red clay material. At this quarry much of the 
harder limestone shows distinct sand-drift structure, which is still 
more evident \ti the rocks below and above it. 

The Walsingham limestone, with red-clay breccias, outcrops at 
many other places on the southwest and south sides of Castle Harbor. 

* Sea these Trans , vol. zi, plates xo-xoiii, and ** The Bermuda Islands,’* p. 58, 
plates xe-xoiii. 

t See these Trans., vol. xi, pp. 488, 471, pi. xolii, and *'The Bermuda Islands,** 
pp. 20, i2| pi. xoiii, figs. 1, 2. Also below, Chapter 10, B. 

* ^ * 
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It seeinH to form most of the narrow neck of land that extends from 
Tucker’s Town eastward to Castle Point. The extinct fossil land 
snails occur at manjfr localities in this district. 

Thus it seems to bo continuous alon/^ the shores, from the point 
near Coney Island to Castle Point, a distance of several miles. 
Apparently most of the rocks of Hamilton Parisli belong to this 
formation. It occurs also at Tuckers Town and on the shores of 
Harrington Sound. Sharks Hole,* with the cliflFs west of it, and 
Devil’s Hole seem to be excavated in the Walsingham formation, 
though only very few imperfect fossils were found at those places. 
The hard rocks on Pear Island and Trunk Island are jirobably of 
the same age. 

Mr. A. Gulick records a locality on the west side of Knapton Hill, 
near the west end of the sound, whore a layer of red earth, about 
8 to 10 inches thick, and containing several characteiistie species of 
fossil snails, rests on a limestone of this formation. 

It occurs along the roadside, from Bailey Bay to near the cause¬ 
way, for I have found good specimens of Kelsoni in it at several 
places there. I also found it in the ledges outcropping near the 
shore at Mr, Scon’s beach, Bailey Bay. 

On Bailey Bay Wand it occurs near the sea-level, on the north 
side, and extends to an unknown depth below it. At this place 1 
have obtained P, Kehoni from ledges submerged even at low tide. 
Similar hard rocks occur on other sinall islands, and on the shores 
farther westward, but as they have not yielded the fossil snail (P. 
N€Uo}n)y they cannot now bo referred to this formation with any 
certainty. The same is true of the hard limestones forming the 
upper ledges on many of the higher hills. They may belong to tlie 
Walsingham formation, but this cannot be demonstrated until extinct 
fossil snails occur.f 

It apparently outcrops on the northern side of Hamilton Harbor. 
On Ireland Island, Nelson described a cavern in it, containing great 

* These Trans., p. 488, pis. Ixxi, Ixxiii; The Bermuda Islands,” p. 26, same 
plates. 

t Some of the species of PcBcxlozoniteB that are found as fossils are still living. 
This is notably so in the case of P, tteimudewtia (pi. xxvi, figs. 1,2; pi. xxvii, 
1, a-/), which ocouni both in the Walsingham formation and in the later 
ones. It is often very abundant in some of the later and softer limestones, 
retaining conspicuous bands of color. The fossil variety (variety xona/a, pi. 
xxvii, fig. 2) is rather larger and thicker than the recent ones This species, 
therefore, cannot be used for determining the age of these limestones. 
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numbers of JP. Nelsoni.* On Tucker’s Island^ in Great Sound, it 
contains a large cavern, supported by great stalactitic columns, and 
with several feet of sea water over its floor. L observed the red- 
clay and stalactitic breccia, containing the Nelson’s snail, in the 
ledge near its entrance, and in other places on the island. 

It has also been recorded as occurring on 8t. George’s Island. I 
did not find the extinct snails in that vicinity, but had little time to 
search for them there. 

Professor Rice, however, described a very hard limestone, of 
molian origin and containing fossil land snails, as occurring at the 
old quarry at f^tocks Point. It was overlaid by a local deposit of 
beach rock, containing many marine shells (see below, p. 75). This 
section, therefore, agrees completely with many of those on the south 
shore of the Main Island, described below. 

Excellent exposure of the hard Walsingham limestone occurs at 
many places, just above high water mark, on the south side of the 
Alain Island, from west of Tucker’s Town to Elbow Bay, and 
perhaps further. 

The best examples that I saw are at the foot of a low bluff, near 
Hungry Bay, where the harder layers had been quarried by blasting. 
A good series of photographs of the rocks along this bluff, some of 
which are reproduced in my plates, were made in the spring of 1901, 
by A. H. Vorrill, A violent hurricane, not long before, had washed 
away the debris and cut away the softer overlying rocks, so as to 
show all the strata very beautifiillyf (see fig. 11). 

The hardest stratum (5) at this place is about one and a half to 
two feet thick, and has been blasted off for building purposes. It is 
a very compact, white lijaestone, almost like marble in some places, 
and often with no tmee of sand-drift structure, though showing this 
at times in the continuation of the same section. It is overlaid in 
some places by a thicker and somewhat softer stratum {V) of the 
same nature. 

The latter carries on its upper, nearly level, and somewhat eroded 
surface, portions of a firmly adherent layer of indurated red clay, 
commencing in which, at one place (plates xix, xx), there are large 
numbers of those cavities called molds of ** palmetto stumps,” men¬ 
tioned above, some of which penetrate into the hardest stratum of 

* See his description of the oavem, quoted below, p. 82. 

t See pis. zvi-*xx; also these Trans., xi, pis. Ixxziv-vi; and **The Bermuda 
Islands,” same plates. See discussion of their nature in chapter 24, Paleontology* 
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Walringham limestone, while others only reach its upper surface, or 
fail of that even. The hardness of the roek seemed to have had no 
influence. They may have been formed before it was hardened. 

Above the red clay surface there is here a deposit of beach-rock 
(o), three or four feet thick in some places, and containing many 
marine shells. The latter is irregularly laminated, and locally 
variable in thickness and character. It appears to have been a true 
marine deposit, formed below high-water mark, but now elevated 
five tp eight feet above it. 

This is overlaid, along most of this exposure, by a layer of drift- 
sand (rf) which is only slightly consolid.ated and friable to the touch, 
especially in its upper part. Hence the storm, referred to above, 
readily cut it out into the cavernous or oven-like places, shown in 
some of the plates, under the overlying strata (e) of later a^olian 
limestones, which are here well indurated. The unconsolidated 
layers contained, in the lower part, some fragments of marine shells. 
There were mostly small valves of Mytilus and other light bivalves, 
easily drifted by the wind, but in its upper part it coiit.ained the 
land snail, Pfvcilozonites liermudeusis (plate xwii), which is still 
living, and there w’cre no extinct forms found with it. 

Following this exposure westward the unconsolidated beds soon 
disappear or become so consolidated that they cannot be distin¬ 
guished from the overlying aeolian limestones, whiidi continue, "fhe 
beach-rock also disappears locally, so that the upper .'uolian lime¬ 
stones may rest directly on the Walbingham rmicstone, though 
unconformably. 

The arraugemeiit of this series of rocks is almost the same at 
various other places, as at Devonshire Bay. It was observed there, 
both by Rice (ISHt) and Stevenson (1897, p. 10r»), underlying the 
, beach-rocks containing marine shells,. Professor Stevenson’s descrip¬ 
tion will be quoted below, under beach-rocks. ♦ 

It happens that the hard liinestones of this formation occur along 
much of the southern coast of the island, just above sea-level ; 
between tides; or more or loss submerged. In many places the 
strata lie nearly horizontally, though not always so. In case these 
nearly horizontal, compact beds outcrop between tides, or a little 
below low-water mark, they will resist the erosion of the waves 
much more effectually than the softer overlying limestones of later 
age. Thus they are sure to form, under such conditions, more or 
lefift>extensive “benches” or shelves, between tides or lower down. 
The waves speedily wear away the layers of red clay and the 
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unevenly corroded or pitted upper surface gives good oppoitunitien 
for the commencement of the formation of pot-holes/’ large and 
small, by the scouring action of the sand and rushing waters. Prol>r 
ably some of the deeper and narrower cups or pot-holes on the ser- 
puline atolls are directly due to remodelling and enlarging the cavities 
called molds of palmetto stumps/’ which often abound in this 
limestone much above sea level, as well as between tides. (See chap¬ 
ters 20 and 24, h.) 

It seems evident to me that the vast number of durable flat reefs, 
littoral shelves, submerged benches, and serpuline atolls, all along 
the south coast, are due largely to the outcroppings of these hard, 
nearly horizontal limestone strata, which have just the right nature 
and position to easily yield such flat structures, by the erosive action 
of the waves, (See figures 11, 27-*20.) But I do not wish to deny 
that similar structures can be, and often are carved from ordinary 
seolian limestones, especially when the layers are horizontal or nearly 
so, as Mr. Agassiz states. 

I am, therefore, inclined to believe that most of the serpuline 
atolls and outlying flat reefs of the south coast are composed of the 
hard limestones of the Walsingham jieriod. But I do not know that 
the characteristic, extinct, fossil land snails have as yet been found 
in these reefs. As a rule, these solid litnestones, in this vicinity, are 
destitute of recognizable fossils. 

h. Bed Clay layers, with extinct Land fSnails* 

That the Walsingham formation, which I refer to the Pliocene, 
represents a long period of time, is evident, not only on account of the 
great thickness of its limestone strata, but also from the successive 
layers of red-clay sod interstratified whb them, as described above. 
Each of these layers of soil indicates a long time for surface decom¬ 
position, and locally without sand-drifting. Six pr seven of these 
layers of soil, varying in thickness, have been noticed in some sec¬ 
tions; most of them are only 2 or 3 inches thick, but some are 8 to 10 
inches or more. 

It is thought that it would require the solution of ^t least 150 
feet of limestone to form a single foot of this soil, not allowing 
anything for that portion which would naturally be washed away 
by rain. (See chapter 20, A.) 

Prof. T. W. Goldie, in his printed lecture on the Geological 
Formation of Bermuda, 1843, pp. 14,15, mentioned a ^^belt or layer” 
of red clay ” soil, 8 inches thick, underlying the asolian limestones 
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B6lMr HainiHon. This layer was about oo to 70 feet above sea-level 
and at fl^^t 130 feet below the surface of the hill. It was found 
in Hiakui||4l boring for a well at the military establishment on Pros¬ 
pect BilL^J'he layer of red clay was underlaid by strata of compact 
liiiiestoiitay^vP6i*haps this was a part of tin* Walsingliam formation. 

A iiaijilailllayer of red clay outcrops between limestones on Bishop 
Street* InJBbtniilton. It is about GO feet above the sea. From this 
layer tha^lfunple of “ virgin red soil ” was taken for analysis by Mr. 
S&iDDiogf (sample No :)). 

IS -rock irtth Marine Fossils; Dtronshire fonnation ; 

Champlain Pi nod 

That haach-rocks, containing the common matine hholls of the 
shoraa and shallows, arc still in process of fr»rination locally, on 
maayivPMrts of the shores, is plainly to be seen by any one who 
obaeataaauch phenonuMia critical]}^ They are formed of the ««ands, 
coarse and fine, which are tossed up toward and above high water 
mark by the waves, ami oiten in their upper ]»iirts blended nith 
finer lamds that have dried and then diifted along the beaches with 
the winds. Exposed alternately to the action of the sea water, rains, 
and air^ they often harden rather rapidly, as explained above, into 
compsot iri.asses of limestone, usually of small extent, and with 
thickness varying greatly within short distances. The larger marine 
sheila found in them ai*c mostly broken by the waves, but many aie 
entirsk 

These modem deposits aic seldom more than three or four feet 
aboyahigb tide, and arc most frequent in partially sheltered bays 
antiMves. 

Many of them arc constantly being washed away by more violent 
gai|68|t or by waves from some different direction, so that only a few 
beoofne ])ermanent. At certain places the modern sand-dunes have 
eni^ached upon and buried such beach deposits. 

It is evident that the satne phenomena have been taking place in 
alk previous periods of the geological history. But as the islands 
have subsided about 100 feet, it must be evident that all the older 
deposits of this nature must now be buried beneath the sea. Tlie 
only beach deposits of much antiq^uity that we could expect to find 
would bo those formed at some period when the islands stood at a 
slightly lower level than now, in the Champlain or post-glacial 
petiod (see p. 01). 

* Sm these Trans., xi, p 498, table; also ''The Bermuda Islands,*’ p 81 
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a. Devonehire formation. 

Some of the older and more elevated beach-rocks iidieate that 
they were formed m such a period of depression. Some of these 
now lie 12 to 10 feet above the 8ea» and by the fine obaimoter of the 
materials and good condition of the shells, appear to have been 
formed in comparatively quiet waters, and not tossed up by hnrri- 
canes, as Mr. Agassiz supposed. No doubt some of the coarser 
deposits, witli broken shells, only 3 or 4 feet above the sea, as 
described by him, may have been tossed up by violent galea, for we 
know that recent Bermuda hurricanes have thrown broken shells, as 
well as rocks of considerable size, to the height of 10 to 15 feet, or 
even more, above high tide. Hut their action is much more destruc¬ 
tive than formative. No one has seen tliem leave regular thin-bedded 
deposits of fine materials and entire shells at any such elevations. 
The evidence, therefore, at present, is that the more elevated beach- 
rocks are of Champlain age, and were mostly deposited in partially 
sheltered bays and lagoons, where violent sea waves did not enter 
with great force. Yet in later times, the barrier reefs or islands 
protecting them having been worn away, some of them have come 
to be exposed on the outer shores, especially along the southern side 
of the main island (fig. 11). They are best displayed, perhaps, on 
the south coast of Devonshire Parish, and therefore I propose to call 
them the JDeoonshire formation^ for a distinctive name. 

Professor Rice (1884, pp. 10-14) studied these rocks with much 
caie. Hut he did not, in all cases, distinguish between the beach- 
rocks and the underlying hard apolian limestones of the Walsing- 
ham formation. Moreover, he supposed, like lleilpriri, that they 
belonged to an earlier period than I do, and that they underlaid 
the fpolian limestones generally, just as the Walsingham limeHones 
do, instead of being of much later origin than the latter, and 
localized, or of small extent, as 1 believe. 

Stevenson, also (1897, p. 103), held a similar view. He called 
them ** the intermediate deposits,”* believing that they were 
deposited directly over the Walsingham formation, and earlier 
the ordinary seolian limestones. So far as their position is concerned, 
in many of the outcrops, their views were correct. But according 
to my observations, these rocks are much later and more loeal 
than they apparently supposed. Yet they are old enough to have 

* Part of the rocks to whiolqfBie gave that name are of sand-drift origin and 
belong to the Walsingham formation. 
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been eoyered in some planes by a considerable thickness of late 
DBoliaa hmaaiones, as shown in fig. 11. 

Mr. Agassiz, however, took the extreme opposite view, and 
believed tJbat they are all of modern origin, ainl formed since tlie 
islands aiiatned thoir present level. He believed that all the mate¬ 
rials, evati of the most elevated beds, were carried up the beaches b}' 
the wavea and winds, to the heights at wdiich they are now found. 

My owtt conclusions are intermediate, for I consider them local 
shore and shallow water deposits of different periods. The older 
and higher ones I believe to have been formed at a ])eriod when the 
land stood at least 10 to 15 feet lower than now, as explained above. 
Others are still f«u-ining. The older ones, especially, are worthy of 
more careful studies. 

Lieut. Nelson, is to, was the first to describe a genuine beach 
formation with marine fossils, at Bermuda, it sceiuH to have been 
one of the older ones, resting on Pliocene limestone. His descrip¬ 
tion was As follows : 

‘‘The most interesting organics with which I liave met were in 
the rock now inclosed by the North Bastion at Ireland Island. 
Whilst cutting the es<*arp of this work, a laige block of reef was 
discovered in the solid rock fifteen or twenty feet from the surface, 
and at about four feet above high water. This specimen contained 
Mceandrina areolffta^^ the common Myfihin of tlic coast | M admtns]^ 
retaining its black colour, and a pink MHhpurt YPotyfretnachf] very 
common in the berpiiline reefs. Hus spot, concei\ing the triineated 
strata of Ireland I. to In* restored to their proper form, innst have been 
at the very apex of the ba<]dle, and is [lerfcctly distmet from the 
loose, soft, and new^er sandstones. Above the level of this spot lie 
the strata, /i, o, tig. which for some hundred yards along the 
north side, consist ohiefiy of a hard subcrystalline limestone.” 

“In the centre of this rock was a cavern ; and entangled amongst 
the stalagmitic lining (as well as in that of other oaves and cre\ ices), 
or else lying in heaps in the loose red earth within, we found ahuiid- 
ance of a large and delicate JleUx [= PwHozo>iUe» Nthon\\!*'* 

This statement regarding the loose red soil and stalagmitic 
materials containing this extinct siiai], indicates that the clay and 
uiklerlying rook belonged to the Walsingham formation, for the 

* This specimen, which is still preserved in London, has been recently iden- 
tiAid as MucetophyUia Lamartka^a by Gregory. I have leferred this species to 
Mima (these Trans., xi, p. 68, note). If oorrecuy named hy Gregory, it is not 
known to inhabit Bermuda at this time. 

TUams. Conn. Aoad., Vol. XII. 6 Junir, 1005. 
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conditions are like those of the quarry at Paynter’s Vala^ daaoriVedi 
above (p. 70). This beach-rock was evidently a very logul deposit 
It must have been much later than the red clay andLtlimeiilOiio 
below it. It could not have been of the same period, wo koow 
that part of the older rocks containing fossil land shelloxooettr Mtb- 
merged some 45 feet below the sea at the dockyard, in tho-kumodi* 
ate vicinity. Therefore the rock containing marine fossila^fuist have 
been deposited at some period after the submergence of tho^WaWog- 
ham formation to at least that amount. 

Among other instances, Nelson mentions a locality of »klpMsh-rook 
on Long Bird Island, not described by later writers: 

The last individual animal organic which I shall mcnftiM ia a 
SirombuSy which I chiselled out at Long-bird Island, and^^M^ 
cavities in the substance of the shell iilled with crystalliaed oarbon- 
ate of lime. 1 may terminate this list comprehensively tug aaying 
that almost every shell now known in the surrounding sep, ,iaay ba 
found ill the rock quite perfect, except with regard to coloar^ espe¬ 
cially among the newer beds on the sea coast.’’ 

A local deposit of beach-rock or ** conglomerate,” with uiarine 
fossils, occurring at an old quarry on Stock’s Point, St fleorge’a 
Island, has been described by Rice, Stovetisun, and othera» Jt it 
said to have been of groi^r extent and height formerly. It variat 
from I to 0 feet in thickiuws. The marine shells contained in it are 
mostly broken. It lies in corroded hollows of the harder undcHying 
limestone, and to the height ^ about 12 feet above the sea. 

This deposit of beach-rock was described by Professor Rieei as 
follows:— 

‘‘The rock which has been quarried tfiere, and which now appears 
in the base of the bluiT, is a very bard rock of subcrystalline texture 
and of ferruginous color. It shows vestiges of irregular laininatipii| 
and contains' fossil Helices and no marine fossils. It is undoubtedly 
a drift-rock, like that at Paynter’s Vale. The upper surface of jthk 
rock is exceedingly irregular, gWing evidence of much subaeiaal 
erosion jireccding thoMeposition of the overlying strata. It is jixer- 
lain by a remarkable conglomerate, evidently a bcaeh-rock, contain¬ 
ing fragments of the underlying hardened drift-rock, peculiar foam- 
gitious nodules, compact lumps of ‘red earth,’ and pretty laiige 
marine shells. The upper surface of this conglomerate, unlike its 
lower surface, is quite regular—the usual plane of marine deposit&n. 
This conglomerate is overlain in places by a stratum of sand, lAte 
that observed at Devonshire Bay, containing shells of land snail# 
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its uppermost layers. Above this sand, where the sand is present, 
in other places resting immediately upon the conglomerate, is the 
ordinary drift-rock.” 

b, Eossils of the Beach-rocks, 

As mentioned above, marine shells are often ahundant in these 
rocks. Most of them are species still living about the islands, 
though of these some are now rare and much smaller than the fovsils. 
In the chapter on Paleontology, I shall give a rough list of these 
fossils hitherto recognized. Unfortunately collectors have not desig¬ 
nated, in most cases, the exact localities where their specimens were 



Figure 11. - Diugrcimmuiic heotiuii west of Hungry Bay, Konlh hlioro ; 6, 6', strata 
of hard Walsinghaui liniostonf*, oontaiiniig cylindric holpB, uommoDly 
called niolrlH of ** palmetto uiul overlaid by indurated red-elay ; c, 

fieoch^roek or Devonahire furmation, contimiiug marine £ohhi1k; d, beds 
of imperfectly couMolidated drift-Haiid, overlying c; e. later moUaii lime- 
Btonea cuutaining only recent land Hhella; x, diagrammatic Hectioii of small 
serpuline atoll, near the Bliore ; ic, <c, level of bigh-water and low-water 
mark. Original. 

obtained, so that they are probably of different periods. Few 
recognizable corals have occurred. The Massa or MgceiophglUa 
obtained by Nelson is of the most interest. Near Hungry Bay, T 
found in these rooks fragments of a large b.*irnacle {^Balanas)^ which 
I have not seen living here. 

The best exposures that I studied were between Elbow Bay and 
Hungry Bay. These have been mentioned above (p. 72), and some 
of the exposures have been previously figured by me.* 

* Plates xvl-xx. Also these Traim., xi, p. IH)8, plates Uxxlv-lxxxvi; ‘<The 
Bermuda Islands,” p. 496, same plates. 
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At these places the beach deposits vary in thickness from 1 or 9 
feet up to 4 feet or more. They are irregular and variable within a 
few hundred feet. They are rather hard, laminated, with pretty 
thin layers, which dip toward the sea at small but variable angles* 
They rest either directly upon the flat corroded surfaces of the hard 
WalHinghani limestones, h and b\ or upon a layer of partially indu* 
rated red-clay that overlies the latter. They also overlie the sur¬ 
face of a hard limestone (i'), which at this place contains remarkably 
perfect examples of the fossil palmetto stumps.” (See plates 
referred to above.) These boaeh-beds contain numerous marine 
shells, mostly of common existing species. 

The beach-limestones are marked v and in the plates and in the 
diagrammatic section (fig. 11). In the best sections they are overlaid 
by a bed of very imperfectly consolidated drifted sand, 3 to 6 feet 
thick, which was here washed out into cavernous places by the pre¬ 
vious hurricane (sec p. 72). But a short di'«taiic(» farther west these 
loose beds, or their equivalent, become gradually harder and in iome 
places cannot be distinguished from the overlying o^olian limestone 
(e, €*), The loose sand bed contained in its lower parts a few sepa¬ 
rated shells of marine bivalves, mostly Mytilua^ and Tiumeroiis speci¬ 
mens of Poenlozonitea Bermudemis in good preservation, but no 
extinct species, so that it doubtless belongs to the newer series. In 
other shore sections, in continuation with those figured, the Imach- 
rocks were lacking and the later aeolian limestones, like e, rested 
directly on b'. 

Professor Stevenson’s description of the locality at Devonshire 
Bay was as follows:— 

The intermediate deposit, or marine limestone, covers the broadly 
irregular surf<ace of the limestone. It reiK'hes to the w^ater-level, on 
the southwest side of the old fort, but is seven or eight feet above 
it on the norJherly side. The rock is hard in the lower portions, 
but becomes soft above, disintegrating readily and passing, as far as 
extent of consolidation is concerned, very gradually into the over- 
lying deposit. It is slightly conglomerate in the upper portion. 
The structure is very similar to that of the sandstone, the lamince 
being thin and inclined in all directions. The hardness of the rock 
is not due to spray, or to the washing of the present tides, since it is 
as marked on the northerly as on the southerly side of the fort. 
Xfcona, (Jhama^ Tellina and Area occur in prodigious numbers, 
the shells of Lieona being as large and as perfect as those dredged 
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in CaAtle Harbor, or in the Rhallows off tbe south shore.The other 
shells give equal proof of having been deposited in comparatively 
still water. On the southerly side of the old fort, an apparently 
complete physical break between the intermediate rock and tbe saml- 
Btone is indicated by a horizontal line, yet the passage from the 
lower to the upper rock is extremely giadual, while above the line 
and within the IleliA zone, Area and Chama were seen perfectly 
preserved, the open valvc<« of Arca^ in one case, being still attached. 
The condition, for a time at least, must have been such as one sees 
at Tuckertown today, where the dime is encroaching upon the bay.’* 

16, Keidenees of JSubsidenee, 

That these islands have undergone a considerable amount of sub¬ 
sidence, since tlic time of (4reater Bernnnla, is admitted by every 
geologist who has studied them, but they differ as to the probable 
amount. The evidence is partly derived from (A), tlu* leolian lime¬ 
stones, peat bogs, red soil, land snails, etc., dug up from far beneath 
the sea at Ireland rsland, and in dredging and blasting the ship 
channels; (B) from the fact that caverns, sinks, and peat bogs on the 
land now extend much below sea-level, although they must have 
been formed above it. Stalagmites and stalactites, formed in the air, 
are now found submerged in the sea water in the caves; (C)from the 
submarine sinks, sounds, and deep water channels, which give every 
evidence of having been formed by running water when the land 
was elevated above the sea. The latter are, no doubt, the more 
important evidences, but the former appeal more to those who are 
not geologists. 

A, Evidences from submerged JEolian limestones and Peat hog'*. 

During the excavations made in 1870, at the dockyard on Ireland 
Island, to accommodate the great floating dock, series of a»olian 
limestones were penetrated to the depth of 52 feet below low tide. 
At the depth of 46 feet below sea-level, a stratum of peat and “red¬ 
earth,” 2 feet thick, was found, which contained vertical stumps of 
cedar trees. Below this were again strata of hard leolian limestones, 
at least 4 feet thick, containing fossil land-snails (said to have been 
P. Nelaoni by some ; P, Uernmdensis by others). I have not seen 

* Prof. Stevensou was probably mlsinfunnsd as to its ezisteuce in these htoali- 
ties. So far as I know it is extinct in Bermuda. 
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these fossils. If this snail was really the extinct Nelson’s snail, this 
lower hard limestone, and probably the associated rod-earth, belonged 
to the Walsinghain formation. 

The peat and stumps may have belonged to a later period than 
the red-clay and the limestone below it, but according to some 
accounts the fossil snails and trees were all found in the layer of red 
soil.* Bones of an unknown bird are also said to have been found 
in this red soil. Probably these materials were not taken out with 
sufficient care by the workmen to enable any one to determine their 
exact relations. 

In dredging out the channel in Hospital Bay, about 25 years ago, 
large numbers of the trunks of cedar trees, in pretty good preserva¬ 
tion, wore brought up. They were overlaid by a peat bog, and over 
this was a deposit of shell-mud and shell-sand, with foraniinifera, ete. 

Masses of peat, evidently derived from a submerged peat-bog, 
w'ere dredged up by me and ni}" party in 1901, in the channel of 
“The Reach,” north of the Swing Bridge, where the depth of water 
was about 15 to 20 feet. 

A bed of red-elay was found between layers of leolian limestones 
while blasting out the reefs to deepen the channel at the entrance of 
St. George’s Harbor, in 1847-8. 

Roots and stumps of cedar trees have been ])ul]ed up on the 
anchors of vessels several times, both in Hamilton and in St. George’s 
Harbors. There is, therefore, good reason to believe that Hamilton 
Harbor, St. George’s Harbor and the “ Reach ” were once marshes 
or peat-bogs, with cedar trees in the drier parts, like the Devonshire 
marshes, for example. By subsidence and the encroachment of the 
sea, the peat beds have been buried at the bottom of the harbors 

Peat, as well as cedar wood, if buried under the salt-water mud, 
would last almost indefinitely. If openly exposed to the water, the 
cedar would soon be destroyed by the “ship-worms” (7fererfo), 
which abound here. 

Such peat bogs might have como to be below the sea-level by a 
long period (^Subsidence, before the encroachment of the sea, just 
as some of me existing peat bogs now extend far below sea-level. 
That was, indeed, probably the case, for otherwise the sea would 
have rapidly worn away the peat to which it had access on the shore, 

* See Jones, J. M., Visitor's Guide to Bermuda, 1876, p. 119. Also “ Recent 
Observations in the Bermudas,*’ Nature, vi, p. 262, 1872; ditto, Amer. Joum* 
Science, Ser. 8, vol. iv, p. 414,1872. Reprint. 
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B, Eoidences of tSubsidenee derived from Caverns and ASinks, 

Amonja^ other etructurcs indicatinjOf snhRidence are the various 
caverns, with large stalactites and stalagmites, now depressed more 
or less below the level of the sea and filled with sea water, which is 
said to be at least 30 feet deep in some of them. The stalactites 
descend into the sea water in some cases, idle stalagmites can be 
seen, through the clear water, rising up from the bottom 

a. Caverns containing Sea wafer. 

In the large cavern on Tucker’s Island, the bottom is covered by 
6 to 10 feet of clear sea water, beneath which I saw, in I5K)1, many 
large pointed stalagmites standing upright, but not reaching the 
surface. Some of these w^ere more than a foot in diameter. This 
cavern, which was then open to visitors on payment i>f a fee, has to 
be explored in a boat. Its roof is 8up])orted by large stalactitic 
columns, many of which are of hardened limestone, thickly encrusted 
w'ith dull colored stalactitic material, but most of them extend 
beneath the sea water to the bottom. 

Lieut. Nelson, 1840, described a partly submerged cavern as 
follows ; 

“Tucker’s Island cavern was a peifect bijou; with one splendid 
exception it has hitherto stood unrivalled among the caves of Ber¬ 
muda. This little cavern had a length of eighty feet, a breadth of 
about fifty, a height above the little lake within of at most fifteen, 
and a depth below its surface scarcely exceeding fourteen. The 
stalactites were remarkably clear and beautiful, varying from the 
massive pendant of six or seven feet in length, to the slender incip¬ 
ient fragile tube, which crumbled at the slightest touch. It was a 
scene not to be readily forgotten, when we launched a little boat 
into the miner’s first and narrow opening, through which the sun 
shone strongly, and rcficcting its light from the face of the water 
upwards and with power to the sparry fretted ceiling of the vault, 
illuminated it in a way which can only be appreciated by those who 
have been eye-witnesses of such effects. This cave was shortly 
afterwards destroyed, as interfering with the safety of the works.” 

One of the most interesting caves, because of its jieculiar situation 
and its elegant and profuse pure white stalactites and drapery-like 
sheets of stalactitic material, is Peniston’s Cave, on the land of Mr. 
W. S. O. Peniston. It was not open to the public at the time of 
my visit, and partly on that account its stalactites n^tained their 
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original purity of color. The entrance is near the top of a wooded 
bill somewhat south of the Harrington House, toward Castle Harbor. 
There is a large, dry, cultivated sink to the northward of it. The 
entrance is nearly perpendicular and barely large enough for a man 
to enter, it being only the wider part of a fissure. The fissure 
expands below to form the eave. The floor and roof both slope 
rapidly downward for about 80 feel. The open space is at times 
more than 50 feet wide. The height of the roof varies from 4 or 5 
up to 10 or 15 feet. It is thickly covered in most places with mul¬ 
titudes of rather small stalactites, though large ones occur. These 
stalactites arc still forming. Water was dripping from most of them. 
Many of the small and very slender ones were tubular and porous at 
the end, and had a drop of water hanging there, in which, with a 
lens, loose or but slightly attached crystals of calcium carbonate 
could be seen forming.* 

Ill the bottom of this cavern there is a pool of very clear sea- 
water, about 8 to lo feet deep, so tk|k( it goes below the level of 
Harrington Sound and Castle llarbfifH'o that depth, hut the connec¬ 
tion with the sea is probably oid^hy small crevices. No fishes live 
in it, ^» 

At several points on the west shore of Castle Harbor, opposite the 
I’eniston Cave and others of this vicinity, several streams of clear 
salt water flow out from holes and crevices in the beach, exposed at 
low tide. Some of them are like springs, and of considerable volume. 
The water may come from the caves, or even from Harrington Sound. 
Such localities are excellent for collecting marine invertebrates. 

The whole neck of land between Harrington Sound and Castle 
Harbor seems to be cavernous. Sharks Holef at the southeast cor¬ 
ner of Harrington Sound is a cavern in the form of a deep archway, 
partly submerged beneath the water, so that a boat can row in 50 feet 
or more. The bottom is covered with large broken rocks, among 
which many fishes may often be seen. The water under the arch is 
rarely more than 10 to 12 feet df^cp. Among other well known 
caves in this vicinity are Cooper’s Cave and Paynter’s Cave ; 
Joyce’s Cave, near Coney Island; Convolvulus Cave; and the Wals- 
ingham Cave8.J 

* See these Trans , pp. 488, 471, pi. zoiii, figs. 1, 2; ** The Bermuda Islands,*’ 
pp. 26, 59, pi. xciii, figs. 1, 2. 

t Its location is at S. H. on map 11. See these Trans , xi, p. 488, pi. Ixziii; 
^ The Bermuda Islands,’* p. 20, pi. Ixxviii. 

t See these Trans., xi, pp. 470, 471, plates xc-xoii; ** The Bermuda Islands,” 
pp. 08, 09, same plates. 
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h, Wahinghaui Caves and Sinks, 

On the ancient WalHin^irhani place, near the north western shore 
of Castle Harbor, tliere are several rather large eaves, excavated by 
percolating rain water and fresh water streaiiiK in the h<ard limestones 
of the Walsinghain formation (sec p. 70). 

One of these, near “ Tom Moore’s Calabash Tree,” has at present 
no sea water in it. It has two entrances, one of which is on consider¬ 
ably higher land than the other. From this the jiath descends 
rapidly into a long irregular (*olotinade, bordered on each side wdth 
large htalaetitic columns, and hung with large htalactites. In some 
places it enlarges into vaulted rooms of c'onsiderable height. The 
second entrance opens at a much lower level into a Mry evident dry 
sink, covered at present with woodlaml.* 

This cavern seems to have been at one time the Hubterraiiean 
channel of a stream of water of considerable volume. Probably it 
was connected directly with several otlier caves, some of which are 
now represented only by the adjacent sinks. 

Near by, but on lower land, there is a large cave wdth a single 
room. It has a high sloping loof, from wdiieh hang great numbeis 
of stalactites, some of them t)f large size, many over a foot in diame¬ 
ter and perhaps 0 to 10 feet long. This ea>ernf has a deep pool of 
sea-water covering most of its floor. It is said to be 15 to feet 
deep in the deepest parts, which are nc»t accessible without a boat. 
(Vrtaiiily the bottom could not be seen, except close to the shal¬ 
lower side, whtMi strongly illuminated. Some of the stalactites 
descend into the sea-water. Several other caverns in this district 
have the same general character, and some communicate w'ith the 
sea so freely that the tides ebb and flow% and \aiious fishes live in 
them. (Si*e pi. xxi, fig. 1.) 

Near these eaves are several sinks wdth abrupt sides and nearly 
full of sea-water. They are evidently the ruins of caverns like those 

* It was from one of these cavemH that a laigo HtulaKmite was taken in 1819, 
by Admiral David Milne, and sent to the museum of Edtubuigh. It was 25 
inches in diameter, where it was sawn off, 11 feet 8 inches high, weighed 
about tons and contained 44 cubic feet (See Proc. Royal Society Edinb., 
V, p, 428; ** Bermuda Pocket Almanac,*’ 1888, \\ 175; 1889, p. 149. But the 
attempts that have been made to estimate its age, by the rate of deposit uow 
going on, are futile, for there is no possibility that the rate is the same now that 
it was formerly, nor that it was at all constant in any former period. Tlie varia¬ 
tions must have been very great. 

f See these Trans., p. 471, pis. xci, xoii; ‘‘The Bermuda Islands,” p. 69, 
same plates. 
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that remain. One, close by the Walsingbam house, appears to be of 
considerable depth, but I had no means of sounding it. The bottom 
was not visible in strong sunshine. It may be 20 to 30 feet deep* 
Wlien I visited it there were several large green-turtles swimming 
in it. A smaller sink of the same kind exists by the roadside on 
Coney Island. It may be 30 to 50 feet in diameter. Its banks are 
of limestone rocks, on all sides, either perpendicular or overhanging, 
and large flat slabs, evidently paits of the fallen roof, lie loosely on 
the bottom. The water is 0 to 10 feet below the brink and about 
8 to 13 feet deep. Large numbers of snappers and other large 
fishes w’ere seen in it. 

The famous UeviPs Hole, on the west side of Harrington Sound, 
is another sink of precisely the same nature, but much larger. It 
may bo nearly 100 feet across. Its perpendicular walls rise 10 to 15 
feet or more above the water. The water is said to be nearly 40 
feet deep, but I know' of no accurate measurements. It is v'alled 
around and kept as a show-place, on account of the large numbers 
of Hamlet groupers and other large fishes that are kept in it* 

Webb’s Pond, near tho J'latts, is another good example of a sink 
filled with the sea water. It is near the shore and is about 200 feet 
in diameter. It is said to be 14 feet deep. 

When any of these caverns or sinks extend below sea-level, 
whether their stalactites and stalagmites are submerged or not, it is 
conclusive evidence of considerable submergence, for such caverns 
are always excavated by percolating or running rain-water, which 
also forms the stalactites by exposure to air. Hut to many persons 
tho submergence of the stalactites seems more tangible and convinc¬ 
ing evidence. 

I shall show later that caverns and sinks exist which are entirely 
submerged beneath the sea. 

c. Peat-hogs and Marshes. 

Many of the peat-bogs and fresh-water marshes are known to^be 
so deep that their bottoms are considerably below tho level of the 
sea. In a region where the rocks are so easily permeable as in 
Bermuda, the land and fresh-water marsh plants of which the peat 
is composed could only have grown when the bottom of the valleys 

* It is located at D, on map 11. See also these Trans., xi, p. 468; “The 
Bermuda Islands,*’ p. 06. These sinks make excellent preserves for fishes and 
sea-turtles. 
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containing the peat was above sea-level. But a subsequent gradual 
subsidence would permit,their growth on top, provided the surface 
remains always a few feet above the sea, for the fresh water of the 
upper layers will not readily mix with the brackish water below. 

Pembroke Marsh, near Hamilton, is now but little above the sen, 
yet according to Governor I^froy, who had it tested in 1872, the 
peat is, in places, 40 to 48 feet deep. This would show that the 
bottom of this valley or sink extends to at least 30 to 35 feet below 
the sea-level, and that the islands must have subsided as much as 
that, since the peat began to form. Several other bogs and marshes 
are known to extend below sea-level, but I am not aware of any 
reliable records of their depths. 'J'he instances given show well 
how peat beds happened to be buried in Hamilton and St. Geoigc’s 
Harbors (see p. 81), by subsidence. 

C, Eiudeacea of Jtflubsidence from aiihoterged Sluksy Sotmda, and 

Channels, 

That sounds, sinks, and subterranean passages, due in i>art to the 
caving in of the roofs of caverns, exist here beneath the sea, just like 
those on the land, and formed in the same way by the solvent action 
of rain-water, when the land stood at a higher level, is certain. No 
doubt most of the smaller, deep, isolated sinks, harbors, sounds, and 
“holes” are of this origin. No other explanation of their origin is 
available. The same is true of many of the passages through and 
under the reefs. Probably, however, the larger ship-cliannels and 
the Broa<h*r sounds w<*re largely due to the erosion of the rocks by 
running streams during the time of Gi*eater Bermuda, but many of 
those streams may have had underground channels, as they do in 
many limestone regions. The much greater extent of the land, at 
that time, and its height must have given rise to streams of consider¬ 
able size and velocity, which would have cut away and undermined 
the soft limestones with great rapidity, whether above ground or 
underground. If the falling in of large caverns took place to form 
sinks, these would have been rai)idly enlarged by the erosion of the 
shores, either by fresh water or sea water, according to their eleva¬ 
tion. 

Therefore, at the present time it is im]) 06 sible to determine which 
factor was of the most importance in the excavation of the larger 
sounds. In either ease the land must have been raised above sea- 
level to a height equal at least to the present depth of the deepest 
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sounds and channels (13 to 14 fathoms), unless we admit that they 
have been eroded by the sea since their submergence. Erosion of 
the sea bottom seems not to have occurred hero, unless in very 
shallow water, for the bottom is everywhere covered with a thick 
deposit of incoherent shell-sand and line, white, calcareous mud, which 
is evidently accuniulating faster than it can be removed by the S( a. 
Where excavations have been made to deepen the inner channels, 
loose shell-sand has been found to be 6 to H feet thick, over the 
teolian limestones. Therefore it is probable that all the deeper 
soutids and channels have been very much filled up since the sub¬ 
sidence of the land. They may have been originally 40 to 50 feet 
deeper than now. But as some are still 13 to 14 fathoms deep, it is 
safe to assert that the islands were at lea^^t 80 to 100 feet higher 
than now, when those deeper places were eroded. 

If we wish to trace the present terrestrial conditions downward 
beneath the sea, it will be necesRarj'' to first consider such evidences 
as exist in the shallower waters near the shore. These may be 
found in abundance. Only a few will be mentioned here, as 
examples: 

a. SubiHerged Carerna and Sinics. 

While blasting out the rocks to deepen the channel at Timlin’s 
Narrows in Hamilton Harbor, in 1843, the drills suddenly entered a 
submarine cavern. When gunpowder was exploded in it, the de]»th 
suddenly inoroased from 15 feet to 23 feet. This cavern contained 
red clay and stalactites. J. M. Jones states that in deepening; the 
channel into Hamilton Harbor, in 1869, a cavern was found at the 
depth of 36 feet below sea-level.'** 

‘‘ Blue Hole,” on the we^t side of ('astle Harbor, is a submerged 
deep sink, similar to Devil’s Hole ” on the land. Many other 
similar sinks or deep “holes” exist here, under the sea. Very many 
more have, no doubt, been so entirely filled up with mud that they 
are no longer visible. Some of the abruptly deeper parts of Harring¬ 
ton Sound are of the same nature, as are also the deeper pai'ts of 
Castle Harbor and Elies Harbor. 

' b. Submerged Sounds or eroded Vollcya, 

If ive go into deeper water, we find several notable areas of water 
from 50 to 70 feet deep, surrounded on all sides by shallower areas. 
In a few such places the depth reaches 72 to 84 feet, as in a small 

* American Joom. Sci., 8 er. 8, vol. iv, p. 415,1873. 
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sound inside of Mills Breaker (c, map II). These deeper places, more 
than 45 feet deep, are mostly indicated by ruled lines on map I, 
fig. (p. 92). A few of the smaller ones, less than two square 
miles in area, omitted on map I, are shown on map II, pi. xxxvii. 

If the land were reiSlevated to the height of 45 feet above its 
present level, all these areas would b(‘eorrie enclosed sounds, like 
Harrington Sound. Very likely the tides and waves would soon 
clear the mud and debris out of their old tdi.innels, so that most of 
them would communicate with the outer w<itors by narrow channels, 
thus coming to resemble Castle Harbor, Great Siuiiid, Klies Harbor, 
etc. But some would remain for a long time laml-lockiMl, unh>ss the 
w’aters have unknown subterranean passages. The deeper ]»art of 
Great Sound would thus form a completely lariddocked sound, two 
square miles or more in area, and about 15 feet deep (VI on map I). 
It would resemble Harrington Sound in size and form. There would 
also be a much smaller area of water, about 10 to 20 feet deep, in 
the center of Harrington Sound. ^ 

All these sounds that would be left, after such reiilevation of 15 
feet, would amount to .about 10 scpiare miles, but the dry land 
regained would be about 1<»0 square miles, or about eight times the 
present area of the dry land. 

The largest of the residual sounds would be that including part of 
Murray Anchorage and the longer and deeper North Rock Sound, 
now connected with the former by a channel of H fathoms depth. 
This sound would be about large as all the ])resent land of Ber¬ 
muda, including Ciistle Harbor and Harrington Sound. Three other 
sounds wdthoiit visible outlets (II, III, and V), each about the size of 
Harrington Sound, w'ould remain. Another, similar in size to St. 
George’s Harbor, is marked II on map T. 

Again, if the reelevation should amount to about 5o feet, the 
total area of dry land gained would amount to about 190 square 
miles, and the only bodies of water, of any notable size, that would 
remain are indicated by the heavy dotted or broken lines on map II. 
They would amount to about 12 to 14 square miles. All the flats, 
and the rest of the reef areas and great interior lagoons, w^ould be 
laid bare. The pinnacles and cliffs exposed would be, on the lowei*' 
lands, 45 to 50 feet higli. 

The largest sound that would now remain is the North Rook and 
Mills Breaker Sound {e on map II), which would have an area of 6 or 
7 square miles, with depths of 10 to 22 feet in some small areas, but 
most of it would bo only 4 to 10 feet deep. A small, irregular, 
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bilobed sound (a), farther east, toward the Mills Breaker cut (xiv), 
wodld probably be connected with the former sound by an extension 
of its southern limb in the form of a narrow, deep, and crooked 
channel, in which there is now 4A feet of water. This sound would 
be about as large as St. George’s Harbor. To tlie east of it would 
lie two smaller bodies of water, 10 to 34 feet deep. The larger of 
these (c) w*ould probably remain connected with Mills Breaker cut 
(xiv) by means of a narrow deep channel, and probably also with 
the sounds {a) and (s). A shallow sound of about d square miles 
(a), would exist north of St. George’s Island, in tlie eastern part of 
Murray Anchorage. It w'ould be larger than the present llarring^ 
ton Sound. One (1), about as large as Harrington Sound, would be 
enclosed in what is now Great Sound. It would have no visible 
outlet, and would be 4 to 10 feet deep. A few other small and 
mostly shallow lagoons or ponds, without outlets, marked 4, 

would also exist with water only 4 to 10 feet deep. 

A rise of 70 feet would cc^ise very nearly all of those lagoons and 
sounds to disappear. As remarked above, these larger submerged 
sounds are due in part to erosion when they formed valleys on 
the dry land of Greater Bermuda. That they may, in some parts, 
have been formed by the falling in of great caverns in the still older 
limestones beneath them is quite possible, but that view, which has 
been advanced by others, is unnecessary and is also incapable of 
being proved, at present, for we, as yet, know nothing about the 
nature of the rocks that iinniediately underlie the sounds beyond 52 
feet below sea-level. 

However, the cavern theory does not seem adequate to account 
for valleys and sounds six to ten miles across, with very gently 
sloping bottoms. They, like the larger of those under discussion, 
are more likely to bo the original valleys, formed between the primi¬ 
tive sand-dunes, for sand-dunes cannot exist without having valleys 
between them. Such valleys wouhl have been the places where the 
waters flowed and then ordinary erosion would have done the rest. 

0. Outer Channels or “ Cuts^ 

1, Position a7id depth of the Cuts, 

The outer circle of reefs ‘^flats’’ and boilers forms an almost 
unbroken barrier around the islands, as shown on maps I and IL* 
They enclose a narrow strip of sea one-half to nearly two miles in 
width on the southern side, but six to nine miles wide on the 
western and noithern sides. 

“ “ • ■" “ 

^ Map 11 is printed on pi. xxxvii. Map I is fig. 12, p. 02. 
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Through the great border of reefs, extending from St. George’s 
Islaiid at the eastern end around the whole northern and western 
sides to the extreme southwestern ^art, a distance of some 40 miles, 
there are only six or seven narrow and crooked charnels considered 
navigable for vessels even of small size. Only one of these, the 

Narrows” or ship-channel (S. C., map II), is used by passenger 
steamers and naval vessels. The others are sometimes used by the 
smaller native dshing and coasting vessels. One of these, the Ilog- 
fish Cut” (see viii, maps I, II), was considerably used by coasting 
vessels in early times, and could be easily improved. In a former 
work* I have quoted the sailing directions, given by Mr. A. G. 
Findlay, 1870-1895, for entering by several of these channels. lint 
most of them are too dangerous to be attempted, except by expe¬ 
rienced local pilots. 

They are of importance geologically, because they are probably 
the more or less obstructed and filled up ancient channels by which 
the separated interior sounds, described above, were connected with* 
the sea in the time of Greater Bermuda, and were eroded to their 
greatest depths at that time. 

Beginning at the northeastern end of the islamls, the Orst cliannel, 
off St. George’s and less than a mile from the shore, in some places, 
is the main ship-channel or “Narrows” (8. C., maps I, II). This is 
long, narrow, and crooked, but has usually (5 to 8 fathoms of water. 
It leads into the Murray Anchorage*. The next channel northw.ard 
is Mills Breaker Cut (XIV, on map II, pi wxvii). This has 10 
fathoms of water at the entrance. The branch that leads directly 
Mrestward is 8 to 10 fathoms deep, and leads to the small, <leep 
sound (c), which is 10 to 14 fathoms deep and about a mile wide. 
From this it leads into the longer sound (/r), by a channel 8 fathoms 
deep, running w^est, about a mile into the large North Rock Sound 
(c, map II), which is 8 to 12 fathoms deep. This “cut” seems to be 
the most important one, from a geological point of view, because, 
according to the official charts, it is the deepest and one of the 
widest, and drains the deepest of the enclosed sounds. 

Cut XIII, farther northeast, is of much less importance, for 
though 10 fathoms deep at the entrance, and 8 fathoms within, .it is 
much obstructed by scattered reefs and rocks. 

Cut XII, east of the “ Great Breaker Flatts,” also appears to be 
very much obstructed. 

* These Trans., pp. 486-489; “ The Bermuda Islands,” pp. 74-77. 
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Explanation of Map I; Figure 12. 

The depths outside the reefs and in thf lagoons are in fathoms ; those on the 
reefs and shallows are in feet. The continuous line, outside the reefs, indicates 
the contour at 10 fathoms; the two dotted lines indicate 20 and 100 fathoms, 
respectively. 

I. 1.—Ireland Island with the Naval Station afld Dry Dock. Sec pp. 71 , 77 
81, 109, 115, Iftl, 100. 

BZ.—Boas Island. 

S. 1.—Somerset Island. See pp. 68, 100, 109. 

B. I.—Bermuda or Main Island, p. lOH, 186. 

B. —Bailey Bay. See pp. 51, 71, 110, 111, 188, 189. 142, 158, 150, 161. 

H.—Hamilton, the capital and harbcir. pp. 50, 75, 82, KH, 144. 

H. S.—Harrington Sound. See pp. 71, 84, 86. 88, 89, 98, 111, 112, 188, 144 
S. B.—Shelly Bay. See pp. Ill, 123, 151. 

F. —Flatt*s Village and the outlet of Harrington .Sound. See pp. Ill, 186. 

E.—Elbow Bay, with modem sand dunfis. See pp. 72, 79. 119, 151, 153. 

G. 11.—Gibb’s Hill Light. See pp. 48, 55. 

D.—Devil’s Hole. See p. 86. 

C. —Causeway, destroyed Sept. 12, 1899, by a great storm, and rebuilt. See 
pp. 127, 182. 

C. H.—Castle Harbor. See pp. 70, 85, 88, 121, 127, 128, 1215, 188, 159. 

Q. I.—St. George’s Island and town. See pp. 70, 72, 104, 105. lOO, 130. 

G.—St. George’s Harbor. See pp. 81. 82, 87, 89, 90, 94, 127, 136, 144. 

S. C.—Main Ship-channel or entraiiee to Murray Anchorage. See p. 91. 

D. I.—St. David’s Island and Light. See pp 109, 110. 

C. I.—Cooper’s Island. See pp. 106, 109. 

N. I.—Nonesuch Island and Qnaraniine. 

K. I.—Castle Island and ruins of King’s Castle. See pp. 47 (cut 1), 94, 128. 

The principal submergetl sounds or drowned l^oons, over 45 feet deep, are 
shaded with parallel lines, and numbered 1-VI. Their probable ancient outlets, 
called “ cuts,” are numbered Vll to XV. 

I.—Murray Anchorage. See pp. 88, 89, 90, 91, 138. 

II. —Blue Cut Sound. See p. 94, 

III. —Sound north of Irelamf Island, or Western Chub Cut Sound. See p. 94. 

IV. —Brackish Pond Sound. See p, 94. %* 

V.—Chub Cut Sound <ir Western l^lge Sound. See p. 94. 

VL—Great Sound. See pp. 72, 88, 90, 138, 144. 

VII.—Cut in Long Bar, leading to a large passage 8 miles long and 6 to 10 
fathoms deep, running S.E. and N.W. inside I^ong Bar Beef. See 
p. 94. ' 

Vm.—Hog-Bsh Cut, 7-10 fathoms deep, leading to Chub Cut Sound and Elies’ 
ilsTbur, from the southwest. See pp. 91, 94. 

IX.—Chub Cut, 3-8 fathoms deep, leading to Chub Cut Sound from the novtfli. 
See p. 94. 

X.—Western Blue Out, partly obstructed by r^fs, leading to Sound III. 

See p. 94. * 

XI.—North Rocks, Northeastern Cut, leading towartl a small sound 11 fathoms 
deep, not numbered (North Rocks Sound). See pp. 91, 94,115,128-182. 

J XII. and Xlll.—Ledge Flat Cuts, 7-9 fathoms deep, conuec'ted togeth /r inside 
the outer reefs. See p. 91. 

XIV.—Mills Breaker Cut, 8-10 fathoms deep, leading towards Mills Breaker 
Sound, an irr^nlar sound (not shaded), 9 to 14 fathoms deep, and 
about 2 miles long. See Map II. See pp. 91, 115. 

XV,—Main Ship-channel or the Narrows, a narrow, deep cut leading to Murray 
, , Anchorage. See p. 91. 

Notb.—T he map is altered from that of Mr. A. Agassis by the addition of the' 
three contbnr lines, at 10, 20, and 100 fathoms depths; by shading the deeper 
parts of the lar^r lagoons, where the depth exceeds 46 feet, and in some other 
respeots. It is based on the Admiralty Chart, reduced by photography. 

Tbakb. Oomn. Aoad., Vol. XII. 7 « Novbm»b^^906. 
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Cut XI, tho Eastern North Rock Cut, is navigable for small Ber¬ 
mudian vessels with a good pilot, but is dangerous. It leads directly 
to the Great North Rock Hound, marked e, on map II, pi. xxxvii. 

Cut XL/, the Western North Rook Cut, is larger and deeper, and 
is easily entered by vessels of some size with good local pilots. It 
runs southward into the great North Rock Hound. It has 6 to 8 
fathoms of water in most of its course, but it is rather crooked. 

Cut X(tf the Eastern Blue Cut, leads into the sound numbered II, 
on map I; /*, on map II. It is rarely U'^ed, except by fishing boats 
and other small craft, as it is much obstructed by detached reefs. 
It has depths of 5 to 8 fathoms. 

Cut X, the Western Blue Cut, is not much better for navigation. 
It has depths of 4 to 0 fathoms. It leads to Ireland Island, and into 
the sounds numbered III and IV, on map 1; y, on map II. 

Cut IX, the Chub Cut, is navigable only for small vessels. Its 
depth is to 1 fathoms. It leads into the sound numbered Y, on 
map I; /t, on map II. 

Cut VII leads into a large sound, 7 to 10 fathoms deep, between 
Western Ledge Flats and Long Bar. (See map IL) In part of its 
course it is 10 fathoms deep. 

Cut VIII is the Ilog-fish Cut. It is very long, narrow, very 
crooked, and not far from the shore. It is badly obstructed near its 
entrance by Kitchen Shoals, but the Bermuda mercantile vessels 
formerly made much use of it to enter Elies’ Harbor. 

Besides these, there is^a channel (XIII) into Castle Harbor, 
between Castle Island (rix, map II) and Southampton Island, which 
was much used by vessels in the early years of Bermuda history. 

The channel that leads into Ht. George’s Harbor is of tho same 
nature. This was ori|]iually narrow, crooked, and too shallow, but 
it was much improved 9l>out 60 years ago by blasting out some of 
the worst ledges in its bottom. It badly needs additional improve¬ 
ments of that sort to safely admit modern vessels of larger size. 

2. Filling up of the Cuts and Channels, 

\ * 

There can bo no doubt that most, if not all, of these cuts through 
the reefs iiave very much filled up and obstructed since their sub¬ 
mergence. ^ If they drained the interior sounds and valleys of 
Greater Bermuda, they must have been at least equal to them in depth. 
Of course, some of them may have been of later origin than the ^ 
s^nds, and if fk), may have served merely to help in the ebb and 
flow of the tidei^ like the present shallow outlet of Harrington 
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Soand, which is mu^'h shallower, and also of much later origin than 
the sound. But if the deeper sounds were excavated to their lower 
levels by running water, as it seems necessary to believe, then the 
channels must have been equally deep. That they should have been 
partly filled up after the subsidence is natural, (xreat masses of 
rock, broken by the storm waves from the high, bordering, sub¬ 
merged cliffs, would certainly fall into them from time to time. 
Shell sand and mud would collect in the interstices, and corals would 
grow on the fallen rocks, thus inevitably, but gradually, obstructing 
and filling them up. 

The action of the sea waves, in 10 to 20 fathoms of water, is 
almost inappreciative, and not sufficient to remove coarse sand or 
small stones. The tides, also, are here not strong enough to produce 
much effect at the bottom, even of shallower channels, though in 
some cases it is able to remove fine loose mud and keep the project¬ 
ing ledges bare. Reef corals, millepores, corallines, Gorgoniie, and 
other organisms grow well in these channels, where there are rocks, 
and their debris helps to fill up the channels. It is, therefore, not 
unlikely that some of these channels were once 30 to 50 feet deeper 
than at preseut, 

77. Broken Grounds outside the Reefs. 

The outer borders of the outer reefs usually fall off suddenly, 
like submerged cliffs, into water from 30 to 40 feet or more in depth. 
In many places the outer reefs are uiiderout, so that their tops over¬ 
hang their bases more or h‘HS, by the more rapid wearing away of 
the rocks below, owing either to their less hardened condition, or to 
less protection by living corals, algie, etc., or perhaps to both (*auses 
combined, in most localities. In other parts they fall away with 
steep slopes, or with a succession of steps, indicating layers of differ¬ 
ent hardness, like the cliffs along the shores. These submerged 
steep cliffs are rarely less than 30 to 40 feet high, and ai*e more or 
less covered wifh a profusion of coral-heads, especially the brain- 
corals and astneans, OcuUna^ MUUpora^ gorgonians, corallines and 
nullipores, iSargassum and other large sea weeds, all of which have 
a great effect in retarding the erosion by the waves. The reef- 
corals, which are usually abundant and large to the depth of about 
25 to 30 feet, become small and scattered at about 40 feet, but the 
branching Ooulinasmi. large Oorgonias extend down to 125 feet 
or more, where there are rocks for attachment. 
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The bottom slopes gradually form the basea of the submerged 
cliffs to the depth of 100 to 125 feet; beyond that it falls off more 
rapidly to about 300 feet, and then descends with a steep slope to 
6,000 feet or more. 

That portion of the bottom that lies between 30 or 40 feet and 
about 120 feet is irregular, rough, and more or less completely cov¬ 
ered with ledges and blocks of stone, interspersed with patches of 
white shell-sand. Ah the depth increases the shell-sand predominates 
more and more, until at about 100 to 125 feet, and beyond, it covers 
most of the bottom. 

The roughK rocky zone, between about 40 and 120 feet, is called 
the “ broken ground ” by the fishermen. Many of the rocks scat¬ 
tered over this slope are doubtless great and small masses that have 
been torn from the outer edges of the reefs by the violent sea-waves, 
during the thousands of years since they were submerged. Others 
arc probably eroded ledges of scolian limestone. These rocks arc 
more or less covered, especially in the shallower ])arts, with an 
abundance of living organisms, such as corallines, nullipores, and 
other algflB ; large branching corals of the genus Omlina; and large 
gorgonians, such as the sea-fan, Ootgonia jiaheUum ; the sea-plume, 
6'. acerosa ; Plexaura fleruosa ; Plejtaurella erassdy Verrucella, etc. 
(See also chapter 20.) 

This zone of ‘‘broken ground” is often two to three and a half 
miles wide off the eastern, northern, and western reefs ; but usually 
only onc-half to one mile wide off the reefs of the southern side. 

It undoubtedly represents what were once the low lands, shores, 
and shallows of Greater Bermuda, to which have been added 
immense quantities of debris derived from the erosion and tearing 
down of the outer reefs by the violent oceanic waves that beat on 
the outer edges of these upright reefs with immense force during 
storms. 

The character of the bottom over this zone, its slope, and its depth 
indicate a submergence of at least 100 feet, as do the cuts and 
sounds described above. 

IS, Argus and Challenger Banks, 

The present very uneven surfaces of Argus and Challenger Banks 
are like those of Bermuda, and indicate erosion when they stood 
j^bove sea-level. Some considerable parts of their summits are now 
^180 to 240 feet beneath the sea ; other parts (Argus Bank) are only 
8 feet (see fig. 7). Brosioii by waves on such sunken banks would 
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be a levelling process and does not extend, even in great storms, with 
noticeable effect, more than 100 to 125 feet below the sea-level. 
Hence it is probable that they have subsided at least 100 feet since 
they were eroded. 

19. Evidences of Re*devntion of the Bermudas, 

The evidence in regard to tlie rccUevation of the islands after their 
greatest depression, is not entirely cotielusivc. 

The evidence depends largely upon the existence of elevated beach 
deposits, containing existing marine shells, at various localities, from 
5 to 20 feet above high water mark, as described in chapter 15, on 
the Devonshire formation. 

It appears to me probable that some of those beds were made 
below sea-level, ami therefore do actually give evidence of elevation, 
as stated on p. 70. That they are not more extensive and g<»iieral 
may be due j)artly to the abruptness of the shores in most places, 
and partly to their subsequent erosion, for they would have been 
powerfully acted upon by the sea during their emergence, when they 
were doubtless mostly unconsolidated beds of sand. 

We might well expect to find such deposits around the low shores 
of certain land-locked bays and lagoons, where they are not now 
known to exist, had such an elevation taken place, even to the extent 
of 8 or 10 feet. Possibly such deposits may exist around Mullet 
Bay and other bays surrounded by low lands, but 1 am not aware 
that any one has made a careful search for them in such ))laces. 
But it is possible that much of their bulk may have been carried 
away from such localities, by solution in rain waters, even if not 
much exposed to erosion by the sea. 

The most elevated beds of this kind now known are not over 15 
to 18 feet above the sea. Very few are more than 10 to 12 feet 
above it; ordinal ily their elevation is only 5 to H feet above high 
tide. 

Professor Rico adopted the view that an elevation, of small amount, 
has taken place since these beds were formed, but Mr. Agassiz took 
the opposite view. (See above, pp. 76, 77.) 

Mr. Agassiz suggested that such materials could have been thrown 
by storm waves to such heights, and therefore that they do not 
prove elevation. This is no doubt true in exposed situations, but 
most of these beds are situated in partially sheltered harbors where 
such violent wave-action would probably not occur; moreover, the 
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usual rejirular character of the beds and the condition of the con¬ 
tained fossils indicate rather quiet deposition, not storm formations. 

Another suggested evidence that an elevation of several feet has 
occurred is the peculiar character of the erosion on many of the 
cliffs. A second very marked plane of maximum erosion can often 
be observe<l 8 to 15 feet above the one situated at or a little above 
the present high-tide level. In many cases the cliffs are thus 
undercut at two levels. . This, however, might well be due to the 
action of violent gales, producing waves much larger and more 
powerful than the ordinary ones. Thus a single violent storm will 
often effect more erosion in one day than ordinary storms would do 
in several years. 

Ill other cases cavernous places or “ovens” of large size have 
been excavated entirely above the reach of ordinary waves. This 
is the case on the islands in land-locked Harrington Sound as W'ell as 
in more exposed situations. It seems at tirst liaidly probable that 
occasional severe storms could effect this kind of erosion at srtch 
elevations. 

But in many cases such erosions are excavated from beds or 
pockets that are unusually soft, or consist of nearly loose sand, 
so that the mere dashing of the spray, made in a severe storm, 
might be sulhcient to rapidly wear away such materials at seveml 
feet above high tide. Still it must be admitted that the erosion of 
such places as the Cathedral Rocks (fig. 9); the pinnacles of 
Tobacco Bay (fig. 10 and pi. xxii, tig. J); the Natural Arch ; and 
many other places (pi. xxii, fig. 2), could be more easily explained if 
the islands have actually been raised several feet above their former 
level, in post-pliocene times. To suppose that this took place at 
a more remote period would imply a durability that these rocks do 
not possess, although their durability is very great. (See chap. 20, 
A.) This upper zone of erosion has .apparently been removed by 
subsequent erosion on most of the more exposed cliff*<, especially 
on the south side. 

We might well expect, also, to find some evidences of wave erosion 
on the ledges around the borders of some of the enclosed lowlands 
and bays, where the sea does not now reach. It might have pro¬ 
duced more or less distinct terraces in such places, if the land had 
remained a long time at a lower level than now. But of coarse, 
such terraces, had they once existed, may have been mostly or 
entirely removed or ob soured by later erosion of the softer rooks 
and soil. 
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It seemed to me that there were some indications of such a terrace 
formation, in some places along the west side of Castle Harbor; 
around Mullet Bay and Hungry Bay; and in \ariouH other places. 
But I did not have suflicient time to make a careful study of this 
question. It would, perhaps, require many careful excavations in 
undisturbed localities, if such could be found. But as the soil has 
been constantly cultivated there for nearly aoo years, it probably 
would be bard to find lo(*alitics with the soil in its original state. 
At any rate, I do not know that any careful studies of this kind 
have ever been made there. 

As the question now stands, the elevated beach formations, which 
occur at numerous places, are the most important evidence, and they 
lead us to believe that a reClevation has actually occurred, as claimed 
in a former chapter (pp. 76-78). If this be true, it is most probable 
that it was contemporaneous with the post-Chanipl.ain ele\ ation of 
Nova Scotia and New England. 

iiO. Vhimgee due to Erosion. 

The erosion of the Bermuda limestones has taken jilacc chiefly in 
five wajs: A, by the solvent action of the carbonic acid in rain 
water and salt spray ; B, by the direct mechanical effects of rain ; 
C, by the mechanical action of streams, either above ground or sub¬ 
terranean; D, by the mechanical action of the wjives, both above 
and below sea-level; E, by the action of tidal currents and currents 
caused by the winds. The last is probably the least important. 

A. l!iubtterial erosion due to carbonic acid in the rain-^NUcr. 

In the Bermudas, owing to the equable elimate and absence of frost, 
the phenomena of erosion and subaerial disintegration of the rocks 
arc very much simplified, as compared with Europe and the greater 
pait of North America. There is every reason for believing that 
the present conditions have continued for an immense j)eriod of time, 
without much change in this respect, though great changes in tlie 
amount of rainfall are probable. Therefore, observations that would 
give a fairly accurate meosure of the present average rate of disin¬ 
tegration of the limestone would be of great value in determining 
the time required for the great changes that have taken place in past 
ages. We might, by a careful study of the formation of the “ red 
soil,’’ as a decomposition product, or insoluble residue left after the 
solution of the limestone, be able to estimate approximately the total 
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age of the dry land of the Bermndafi. At present we can only say 
that this process of accumulation of the red soil is an extremely slow 
one. 

It probably requires the destruction of at least 160 to 200 feet of 
limestone to form one foot of soil, as shown by the chemical analyses 
of the shell-sands and rocks (see pp. 74-76). The amount of 
impurities in tlie limestone is very small—probably less than an 
average of 0.75 per cent. Some of this material in the limestone 
was probably of foreign volcanic origin (floating pumice and ash 
from the West Indian volcanoes perhaps), but some of it may have 
been derived indirectly from the ancient Bermudian volcano. Frag¬ 
ments of pumice are now rarely found on the shores. Probably the 
amount of this native soil on the island, if evenly distributed over 
the surface, would amount to at least two feet. Though there are 
large tracts where the average depth of soil is not over six inches, 
agd also tracts of nearly bare rock, there are depressions and valleys 
bet^reen the hills where it is many feet deep. This light soil is 
easily washed from the hillsides into the valleys by the heavy rains, 
unless it be closely covered by grass or some other vegetation. On 
the contrary, as there are no brooks or streams of fresh water, com¬ 
paratively little of it is now carried into the sea and wasted, though 
streams of considerable size probably existed in the time of Greater 
Bermuda. Hence it follows that unless these limestones disintegrate 
with unusual rapidity, it must have taken a very long period to 
form even one foot of soil. 

This kind of decomposition of the rocks has been going on during 
the whole history of the islands, since the first dry land emerged, 
for we find numerous layers of the same red-clay interstratified 
between all the limestones ; even those of Pliocene ago (see p. 74). 

Perhaps the amourit still imbedded in the limestone may be 
actually greater than all the surface soils* « 

The limestone thus dissolved and .carried away from the surface 
by the percolating rain-water, is afterwards partly deposited in the 
pores of the underlying rocks, making them harder and more com¬ 
pact; a smaller part is deposited in caverns, in the form of stalactites 
and stalagmites; other portions servo to harden the exposed surfaces 
of rocks and the surfaces of fissures, etc. But a large proportion is, 
without doubt, finally carried into the sea, in solution. 

When unsaturated rain-wateni or streams find their way into 
fissures or cavities of the rock, or into loose or soft portions, they 
will gradually dissolve away the rock and form caverns, large or 
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Bnu&ll. In many oases their formation is partly a meohanical pro(*ess 
of erosion, but in nearly all oases observed here it is partly or largely 
a solvent action (see pp. 70, 84). 

Eventually the roofs of the broader caverns become too weak to 
% support their own weight and they fall in, thus forming sinks,’’ 
which, by subsequent enlargement and bletiding together by erosion 
may, in some cases, form the basins of Hrge ponds, marshes, harbors 
and sounds. 


o/ottj rats of decay of limestones. 

Some data that I obtained by examining the ruins of the old stone 
forts on Castle Island and other islands, some of which were prob¬ 
ably built before 1620, show an unexpectedly slow rate of disintegra¬ 
tion of the ordinary firm limestone used in the walls and buildings. 
This was confirmed by observations made at other placets. These 
data would make the average rate of subaerial disintegration for tlie 
harder feolian limestones to be less than two inches in a century. 
This would require 120,000 years for the destruction of the 200 feet 
of hard limestone necessaiy to form one foot of soil. 

lint there are, in many places, areas of much softer limestones, 
which decay far more rapidly and furnish soil much more freely. 
Such tracts of soft limestones have, by their decay and solution, 
given origin, in many cases, to the sinks, ponds, marshes, and caverns 
that abound on the larger islands. This consideration would very 
materially reduce the time required to fonn the soil. 

But many of the softer limestones, when exposed to the air, as in 
the road cuttings, become, in a few months, very much harder and 
more resistant to decay. It is rare to find in the extensive road-cuts 
any great portions of the nearly perpendicular side-walls that have 
fallen away by decay. On the contrary, their surfaces have become 
hardened by infiltrations and coatings of calcium Ctarbonate, so as to 
resist weathering quite well. 

My observations, therefore, on this point, though not satisfactory 
and far too few in number, point to a great antiquity for the Ber¬ 
muda limestones, though recent in a geological sense. 

Spanish Bock. 

Some idea of the slowness of the subaerial decay of the limestone, 
where it has acquired a hard surface, may be gained from an ancient 
incised inscription on the rock known as “Spanish Rock” (fig. 13). 
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This inscription consists of a monogram, a rude cross, and the date, 
1543. The date is, or was a few years ago, fairly distinct. It 
was originally cut, perhaps .50 to .75 of an inch deep,—possibly an 
^nch. That it has remained visible so long may be due to the fact 
that the corrosion may have affected the incised lines quite as much > 
as the surrounding surfaces. Still, it is remaikable that it should 
have been preserved at all. It is now much less distinct than 40 
years ago, but this is largely due to vandalism of visitors. 

As to the authenticity of the date, we have no positive proof. 
Local tradition makes it appear to have been known to the early 
settlers. 

It is, perhaps, one of the mementoes of the supposed vihits of the 
Spanish before the English settlement, mentioned by Gov. Butler, in 
IrtlU ; ‘‘ Witnesse certaine crosses left erected upon locks and pro¬ 
montories.” He also refers to obi Spanish coins that had been found 
here by the early settlers. 

The prehence of numerous wild hogs on the islands in 1603, as 
narrated by Henry May, and in lull, as described by the early 
settlers, proves that Spanish or Poiluguese vessels had previously 
visited the islands and introduced th^m there. 

However, I have not found any positive reference to the inscrip¬ 
tion on Spanish Rock before 1 H4(), but the literature of the islands, 
before that time, and after 1640, is singularly bare of all references 
to the natural history of the islands. Those ‘ioO years were the 
“ dark ages ” of Bermuda, in this respect at least. 

1 am not certain as to who, among modern writers, first mentioned 
it, but all agree that it had been known for a very long time, and 
that, from the first, it appeared ancient. 

It has been attributed by most writers to Ferdinando Camelo, a 
native of Portugal, who received an abortive charter for the settle¬ 
ment of Bermuda from the King of Spain, abont 1527. But tb<?re 
is no .evidence that be personally ever visited the islands. If the 
monogram ever stood for his naroo the C has now disappeared by 
weathering. Quite possibly this has h.appened. At present, the 
monogram more resembles TK or FK or I'R. It is more probable 
that it is the only known record of the survivors of some disastrous 
shipwreck in 1548, who may have lived for some time on these 
islands, and perhaps died here. The presence of a cross would 
rather exclude the theory that it was left by pirates or buccaneers. 

If the date be genuine, it indicates a loss of less than an inch in 
depth from the surface in 362 years. 
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Thia, however, is rendered less improbable when we see the small 
amount of erosion and decay on some of the stone w’ork of the 
ancient ruins of stone forts, built by tbc early settlers. The purity 
of the air and absence of the sulphur acids, derived from the com¬ 
bustion of coal, is favorable to the duration of such objects here, as 
contrasted with the rapid decay of marble in our lartje cities, or near 
factories and smelting works. 



Fijjfiire 13.—Ancient iuseriptiuii on “Spanish Rock.” after TiCfroy, 187U. 


Howo^er, the remarkable durability of limestones of this kind, 
auay from cities, .and especially when hardened by the stalac^mitic 
coating, is well known in other countries. 

On the ]Vlingan Islands, south coast of Labrador, and especially on 
Niapisca Island, there are many tall and often slender columns of 
Lower Silurian limestone, standing on and near the shore. The 
limestone forming them is in nearly horizontal strata of varying 
hardness, and some of them are mush room-shaped at tlie top and 
undercut below, very much like some of the columns at Tobacco 
Hay, in Bermuda, but tallei ami larger, for some of those at Niapisca 
Island are 60 feet high. They were thus eroded during the Cham¬ 
plain period, when the land there stood much lower and those islands 
were submerged. So thjit at one time those columns must have been 
much like the tall narrow reefs oflP Murray Anchorage. That they 
have stood so many thousands of years, Exposed to the storms and 
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intense frosts of the Labrador ooast, is good proof of their dura¬ 
bility. A group of these columns is figured by Lyell in his Manual 
^ of Geology, p. 78, 1853, fig. 97. I saw the same columns in 1861. 

Lyell, in the same work (pp. 74, 75), also describes limestone cliffs 
much eroded by the sea in the Pleistocene period, but now elevated 
180 feet above the sea and situated inland, near Palermo, Sicily. 
They are pitted, encrusted, and infiltrated with stalactitic material 
near the base, like the Bermuda cliffs, and contain holes bored by 
marine bivalves {Lithodomus)^ the shells of which often still remain 
in the holes, when under the crust. But these cliffs contain sea-worn 
caverns in which are gravel deposits filled with the bones of extinct 
mammals, such as the mammoth, hippopotamus, etc., thus showing 
the great antiquity of the cliffs and eavonis. They have e\idently 
altered but little in the many thousands of years since the Pleisto¬ 
cene period, when they were raised from beneath the sea. Lyell 
describes other similar oases in the Morca and other regions, proving 
the remarkable durability of such cliffs. 

Therefore it is not unreasonable to suppose that the date on 
Spanish Rock is genuine, nor to believe tliat the columns of Tobacco 
Bay, the Cathedral Rocks, etc., have remained much as they now 
are for thousands of years, or since the Champlain period, when 
they were probably elevated above the sea, like those of Niapisca 
Island. 


J?. Mechanical action of rain-water. 

Bermuda has a large rainfall. At times the rains are frequent 
and violent. According to Lefroy’s tables, covering eleven and 
sixteen years respectively, the annual rainfall was 54.66 inches at 
Ireland Island, and 48.61 inches at St. George’s, The amount near 
Hamilton during later years has usually varied between 58 and 63 
inches, but in 1898 it was only 48.10 ; and in 1900 it was 67.05 
inches.* ' 

The rainfall is usually pretty well distributed throughout the year, 
but is generally greatest in October and November and least in the 
summer months, when droughts are not uncommon, but seldom very 
prolonged. Usually more or less rain falls on from one hundred and 
ninety to* two hundred and seven days. During July, 1896, the 
rainfall at the Prospect Observatory was 18.21 inches. On July 
doth the fall was 4.42 inches. 

* See Ublee. these Trans , xi,4f>p. 600-503; The Bermuda Islands,’* pp. 88-90 
455. 
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Such copious rains wash large quantities of the red-clay soil, loose 
shell-sands, and other loose materials from the hillsides into the 
valleys, and on steep sea shores much may be carried into the sea. 

The cutting away of the cedar forest and dohtruction of other 
native vegetation, even by the early settlers, very soon loci to many 
of the hills becoming barren, and often nearly bare of soil over large 
areas, where the soil was at first fertile. This was espooially the 
case on St. (leorge’s Island, which was first settled, for (iovernor 
Butler, in 1619, said that even then the land had become barren and 
of little or no value, except for pastures. Laws n*gulating and 
restricting the cutting of the trees, prohibiting the burning of the 
brush so as to kill young trees, etc., were ma<le before 16:10, mainly 
in consequence of the increasing barrenness of the soil.* More 
stringent ones were made in 1032, 1050, etc. But the islands were 
overpopulated, fuel and lumber were scarce, and the laws could not 
be enforced. 

Although at the present time no permanent streams are formed, 
doubtless much of the copious rain finds its way into cracks and 
crevices of the rocks, and finally into larger pass«igo ways, and thus 
into the sea. In a few hours after the hardest rains most of the 
water disappears from the surface of all the uplands, 

V, Eroeion hy streams irt former periods. 

Although streams do not exist at the present time, there is evi¬ 
dence (see pp. HO-96) that in the time of Greater Bermuda, and later, 
they did exist, both above ground and in subterranean passages, 
leading into or through caverns, and finally reaching the sea. The 
agency of such streams in forming the great sunken or drowned 
sounds and their channels or cuts out to sea has already been dis¬ 
cussed. (See pp. 87-04.) 

No doubt the subterranean streams of Greater Bermuda wx^re the 
principal agents in excavating the cavenis that now exist on the 
laud, as mentioned above, and consequently in forming the sinks, etc , 
derived from their ruins. 

A number of the jiassage ways through which they flowed are 
also known. I have mentioned on p. 84, that the large dry cave of 
Walsingham was probably once such a passage-way for a large and 
rapid stream of water. A narrow and deep chasm, with a small 

* For details see these Trans., xi, pp. 421, 477, 693, 598, 602, 608; “ The Ber¬ 
muda Islands,” pp. 0, 65,181, 186, 190,191. 
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natural bridge across part of it (fig. 14), on Cooper’s Island, was 
probably also an underground passage Basset’s cave on Somerset 
Island, said to be over a mile long, but without stalactites, appears to 
have been another large passage-way for a stream, and theieare 
many others. 



Figure 11—Chasm and natnial biidge on Cooper’s Island This apjiears to 
have been an ancient underf<rooi|^ water-way, now partly submorgod, from 
which the roof has mostly fallen* 

The small size of the present islands and the porous and cavernous 
nature of the rocks ]ireclude the formation of streams with the 
existing amount of rainfall. 

A certain amount joit'soivent action on the shore limestones and 
exposed reefs is also effected by the salt spray that dashes over them. 
This action extends considerably above high-water mark in exposed 
places. It results in eroding the limestone into a very rough, pitted, 
or honeycombed surface, coarse or fine. The intervening spaces run 
up into sharp edges and jagged points, and the whole surface 
becomes hard from secondary infiltration with calcium carbonate.* 

I). Erosio7h by the waves. 

This subject has been repeatedly referred to m the previous pages. 
A brief description will be givon, in this place, of the various phases, 
or at least some of the more important ones, of the subject. 


• See figures 8, 9, 10,10, 18, and pi. xxii, figs. 1, 2, also pp. 66, 67. 
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a, Erosion of the North Shore Cliffs^ Islets^ and ledges. 

This is, naturally, the most conspicuous phase of erosion by the 
sea. Its effects and the resulting forms depend upon several factors : 
such as the degree of exposure to the sea, and whether there he out- 



Fignre 15 ---Cliffs of molian limestonA on the north shoie, showing two etrongly 
uiaiked planes of erosion^ the upper one above high-tide level The honey¬ 
combed rocks are hunlened by lufiltiatious and eoutings of call ito 



Figure 16.-—Eroded cliff, near Bailey Bay, north shore, showing masses of lime¬ 
stone fallen from the cliff, and not yet much uudeicut. 

lying reefs to break tho force of the seas ; the depth of water near 
the shore; the violence of the wind ; the height of the cliffs and 
the inclination or dip of the layers of rock ; the varying degrees of 
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hardncBB of the layerB ; the existence of pockets, beds, or layers of 
loose sand in the cliffs, etc. 

The irregular stratification of the litnefitonc, with layers of nfiequal 
hardness and sloping in all directions, which is characteristic of all 
such neolian limestone**, causes this rock to be admirably suited for 
the ocean waves to carve into curiouB and fantastic forms. (Figs. 1, 
0, 8, 10, 15, 1(5, 17, 22.) 



Figure 17.—Pinnacle of teollan litneetone on south shore showing sand-drift 
stratification above, and the deeply pitted, rough, hard surface below, infil¬ 
trated anil coated with culcite. The clilf on the left is undercut. 


Along most of the north shore of the Main Island, from near 
Hamilton to the eastern end of St. George’s, the shore is almost 
everywhere formed by low or only moderately high limestone cliffs, 
which in many places have a talus of fallen rocks at the base, usually 
exposed at low tide (figs. 10, 25). But in many other places there 
are not many fallen rocks and the waves dash directly against the 
base of the cliffs, both at high-tide and low-tide. (Figs. 10,15, 22, 
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S3a, 33ft.) In the latter case the cliffs are apt to be undercut, 
between tides, and usually somewhat above high-tido level, owing 
to the dash of the waves and s^iray in storms. The zone from 
about half-tide to lo to 20 feet above is usually deeply pitted and 
very rough, as already described (p. (50). 

If the strata are nearly horizontal and unequal in hardness the 
undikMtting will vary in amount, ma'uiig two or more projections 
iiA^lMtvening grooves (figs. 15, l?). When the strata are irregular 
ibftUldtion and variable in hardness the undercutting. and conse- 
ifgHit falling away of the cliffs in large masses give rise to all sorts 
of fantastic forms. (Figs. 8, 10, 17, 20 , and pi. xxii.) 

Soraetiraes, when the rocks vary greatly in hardness, due to the 
presence of large beds or masses of unconsolidated sand and to the 
hardening by infiltration of particular parts, as described above 
(p,«8), the rapid erosion of the softer be<ls or masses leaves the 
harder parts projecting in the form of partly or wholly detached 
pillars, pycamids, pinnacles, or columns, often of considerable Inught 
(figs. 10, 17; pi. xxii). 

Pulpit Uock,^’ on Ireland Island, is a good example of such a 
detached pinnacle rock (fig. 22). It also shows well the irregular 
stratification of the a9o1ian lifnestone. Some of these pinnacles stand 
out some distance from the shore, on the flat reefs, showing where 
an islet or the shore cliff once stood. 

The formation of pinnacles and towers is well shown at the eastern 
end of the islands, especially at Tobacco Bay, on St. George’s (fig. 
10 and pi. xxii, fig. 1), and on the eastern shores of St. David’s and 
Cooper’s Islands, and at some points on the south shore (pi. xxii, 
fig. 2). 

In many of these places every stage in the process of forming 
these columns can be seen, as well as their undercutting and final 
overthrow, by which high islets and shore cliffs become eventually 
converted into flat tidal ledges, and detached flat reefs, or even 'into 
aerpuline atolls (figs, 27-29; pi. xxiii). 

The remarkable examples of erosion shown at Cathedral Rocks ” 
or “ Old Church Rocks,” on the western side of Somerset Island 
(fig. 9 and pi. xxiii), are similar in origin, but less broken down. 
They are probably largely due to great masses of loose sand that 
has been washed away from the hardened parts that now form the 
pillars and arches. Part of this may have been done at a former 
time, when the land stood 10 to 15 feet lower than now (see 
pp. 75-80). 

Tbams. CoKir. Acad., Vod. XII. 8 Novxkbir, 1905. 
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Along many parts of these shores there are many outlying small 
rooky islets and numerous limestone ledges; some of them are close 
to the shore and evidently connected with the shore cliffs at no very 
distant period, while others arc farther away. The submerged 
ledges, somewhat removed from the shore, are more or less covered 
with corals, but all bear quantities of large dark-colored seaweeds 
(Sargassumy etc.), so that they are conspicuous, even when wholly 
submerged. There are several of those small islands and ledgOl 
off Spanish Point; others, like the Staggs, east of the Flatts; and 
several in Bailey Bay, which are all good collecting grounds, Bailey 
Bay Island is the largest and highest of those in its vicinity, and 


« 



Figure 18.—Islets and ledges in Bailey Bay ; showing the shattered and irregn- 
Inr rocks, deeply pitted and houeycombed above low tide. 

bears some vegetation, such as stunted cedars, etc., but its summit 
is partly covered with lino drifting sand. Its shore ledges are very 
rough and deeply pitted (fig. 18), and its strata lie at all angles, so 
that there is here no a[)proach to the formation of flat tidal benches 
or shelves, nor of serpuUne atolis, such as are abundant on the 
south shores. 


b. Orotioss and cavernous places. 

Small grottoes, due to the removal of soft materials, exist in the 
cliffs at Clarence Cove (figs. 33o, 33&), and in many other places. 
There is a grotto in the face of a cliff near the lighthouse on St. 
David’s Island, that is said to contain a pool of fresh water, but I 
did not visit it. 
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Along the high shore cliffs there are many grottoes and caves that 
be enlgred from a boat, and sometimes only at low tide. 
Vmi e-like grottoes of this kind, accessible only by a 
HHter, are situated close together in the shore-cliff a 
east of Bailey Bay. One of them is lighted from 
ohitnney-like opening in the roof. Such grottoes 
ociniain nests of the tropic bird.*** 

Small grottoes in the shore cliffs exist in many other ])laces, and 
manjr are entirely submerged, under the reefs, and are the abode of 
iaainmerable fishes, octopi, and various other marine creatures.f 

c. Naiuful Arches. 

The formation of the well known “ Natural Arches ” at Tucker’s 
Town t>#aQh|^ii evidently due, also, to the erosion of masses of 
aattlr llbaving the harder parts to form^ the sides and 

amilil pIltiM'l^'the arches. It stands just at high tide, but in 
waves dash under and through the archways 
i||^ foree eifl3||l^h to slowly cut away the softer limestones. The 
irregular strata of rock forming the arches are eotisiderably broken 
ihd show distinct vertical fissures, as if due to settling. They are 
dsttined to fall at no distant time. 

d. Sandy Beaches. 

On the north side of the Main Island the line of cliffs is broken at 
Iptj^lton Harbor, at the Flatts, at Shelly Bay,ti where there is a good 
i4l^*fnnd beach, and at Hailey Bay, where there are two short sandy 

e. cuffs of Harrington Sound. 

On the cliffs of llarringtoii Sound, which has usually less than a 
foot of tide, and whieh is so completely landlocked that it never has 
large seas, the erosion presents some different phases. The cliffs on 
thie sound are often precipitons, and in some places, as at Abbot’s 
Bead (fig. 21 ), th^y are quite high.|| 

*TllSflS Trails., xi, p. 679, pi. Ixxii, Sg 1, “The Beimuda Islnnde,’* p, 267, 
samnplaie. 

tSe® pi. xxxvl; also these Trans,, xl, pi. Ixxll; “The Benunda Islands,” 
same plate. 

} These Thins., xi, pp. 487, 478, pi. Ixxxvii; “ The Bermuda Islands,” pp. 25, 
61, same plate. 

i See these Trans., pi. Ixvlil, flg. 1; “The Bermuda Islands,” same plate. 

I See also diese Trans., xl, pi. Ixxl, ixxli; “ The Bermuda Islands,” same plates. 
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Many of these cliffs shoa^ by their perpendioalar fronts and tbs 
masses of fallen debris, that they are undergoing oonsiderabhi slf#* 
sion. This is mainly due to the peculiar underouttiiig sflMMMl hf 
the small sharp waves, acting in one narrow sone^ WilAHy Onljr # 
foot or less in breadth, doubtless aided by the solvent aelitn tlla 
water that is in constant contact with the surface an di wq j iailiy 



Figure 19.—Diagram of undorrnt cliff on Harrington Sound ^ o; gsaars saeaiA 
foot wide ; to, high tide and low tide levels; r, d, tMliad lli ttHtoiM 
e, e, soil; /, vertical assures; h, submerged fcolian limeetones. 



Figure 30.—Lion Rock, on the sonth shore of Harrington Sound,—a Ourioudy 
eroded and hardened rock. The cliff in the middle distance is narrowly 
undercut, at sea level. (Fhot. 1901, by A, H. Verrill.) 

sion. This causes the waves to cut a narrow groove, like a huge 
saw-cut, deeply into the face of the cliffs, whether high or low, just 
aboi4» At high-water mark. I have seen such grooves cut into the 
bases of cliffs to the extent of 10 to 15 feet, and less than a fooi 
wide (figs. 19, 20). 
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TU»fM«(»lMilarffe unsupported mass of the cliff falls away 
by wrtglMhr*>"^ifhe fall is often hastened hy reason of vertical 

Itsilirii flt^ wo a ir iMNlin the cliffs. Great angular blocks of stone, 
thflf faltiH oC, Hlhiiilt^ront of the cliffs at the eastern end of the 
•oudf and the base of Abbot’s Head (fig. 21). The 

litter ara mM to ba^ftllcn off only a few years ago, but 1 did not 
learn the date, -llliji^^ow, as yet, scarcely any wear, but those 
that are iab BMSrf id^aaSippartly covered with corals, etc. As there 
are no Tialaat the sound, such massc»s an* not so soon 

destroyed at on t)Miagq||fsed shores. 



Head, ou Uarriugtuu Sound, t»huvving the recently fallen 

i)uaw«iiio4l|! .1 baM. 


Id most plMSt^graphs these narrow deep undercuttings show only 
U » 4Drk l}n% Sbhiiig like a dark shadow, at the foot of the cliff, as 
in ig. iKk* 

at the southeastern end of the sound, is a large 
areh*way or Wunel, penetrating deeply into the cliff, and about half 

^ * 8m alsaidUJillcxi, these Trans., Yol. xi, and **Tli6 Bermuda Islands,” same 
pint#, la wldi^#ie long cliff, west of Sharks Hole, is shoWii to be thus under¬ 
cut. Also pL taiii, showing Sharks Hole. 
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submerged, so that boats can go in. It has been made 

by the removal of a mass of softer limestone. have been 

passage-way for an underground stream when the hNid s4ood at • 
higher level (p. 76). But large masses of BtOMhave faUan from tba 
sides and roof in modern times, due to utNlmittliBgf and many 
masses still lie on the bottom, in plain view. 

There are also small grottoes on Trunk Mimd, abore.md bdow 
tide, due to the more rapid undercutting andMmovid of softer todltHh 

In some cases, where this mode of undsMlttUig OOCUM in hard 
flat ledges, just above high tide, the effects me very ouriona I havb 
observed such cases on the north side of Taunk Island and in other 
places. In some instancies the portion of the ledge that is undercut 
may be only a few inches to a foot thick ; the enter border may run 
out to an irregular edge only an inch or two <|ihSfA;^ 
cut groove may be several feet deep. This is|j||i|ii||e 
that happens on the open coast, where such 
soon broken off by the waves, even if they couyjy^jtj^^ 




iff Wplt 

Pit 




/. JSro$ion of tfie Outer Reefs and Flats'*^ dM 

western shores^ 

The great barripl^'forming tb||l^>|)road outer boi3 
area, extending from off St. George’s all around 
tbe most southwestern of the reefs, is formed of 
continuous broad patches of ffat reefs. They are^ 
and are mdstly submerged from one. to ten fee(j 
mark. In certain places they are close to the 

laid bare at low tide, and the seas break heavily ot. 

weather. Such portions of the reefs are designate tl 
on the charts. In certain places patches of teef% liige or 
stand somewhat apart and outside of the main border tlhe. Some of 
these, where i the seas break heavily, are called ^‘boUem,’’ as in ttio 
case of some of those to the east of Mills Breakers. A large number 
of outlying reefs exist outside the western border reef^* 

Among the most dangerous of these detached reefs are the diiub 
Heads, 9 miles from the shore at Wreck Hill; Long Bar, of wbicb 
the south part is 6 miles W.S.W. from Gibb’s Hill Ijght; and 
Southwest Breaker, on which the sea always breaks, and whi6b lies 


* Mr. A. Agassis has given very^full desoriplions of many of Mmss outer mis 
and ** flats*’ from person^ examination, and reference should bs aaads to his 
memoir for more details. 
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miles ftx>m the ehove, and about south from the south western end 
of the Main Idand. 

Ute somewhat sidkmerged reef or flats ” of the outer barrier are 
usually' from one-fourth to a mile wide and very irregular in outline; 
in some {places thqr may be over two miles wide. The great northern 
Ledge Flats’* are eight and a half miles long, from the cut west of 
Korth Books to Blue Ctat, and from one to two miles wide. The 
^ East liOdge Flat hi over seven miles long, with no important 
mterruption, and seldom more than half a mile wide. Many of the 
others are as large as Somerset Island or St. GeorgoN Island. 



Figure 22 —Palpit BiKsk, Irabmd island, HhoHiugcharaoteristic, inegnlai, sand- 
drift stratlileatlon above , the lower part is undercut, infiltrated, and roughly 
eroded. 


Among the most important “ breakers ” are “ Mills Breaker,” north 
of the eastern end of St. George’s; “Great Breaker,” east of North 
Bocks; and the breakers or flats around North Rocks, which are 
bare in places at low tide (fig. 24). 

Korth Ikooks (figs. 23, 31, 33) consist of a small group of pinna¬ 
cles^ the higher ones showing at high tide. They stand on one of 
those flat reeft that is partly laid bare by the tide, and are the only 
rocks that project above the general level of the outer reefs. The 
largest is only about 14 or 15 feet high, above low tide, and about 
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10 feet in diameter (fig. 93). They are uBdei(||hNMA4mi4i|i 10(6 Hi* 
pinnacles near the shore (fig. 99); and like th#fihfi0M||MB|M||W% 0HI|r 
are remnants of what were once islands, nowfipHlilfWi 
These rocks are interesting historically 
it was in close proximity to these rooks 

with Henry May on board, was wrecked in Moar, 

Therefore they were represented, with thi(||filinNMlMd VfWilb tW tb* 
reverse of the original seal of the Bermuda||0bMfmN|f mi>|f 

lie about 8 miles north of the Main l8l|pi»i4Hid aboal 1# fllii ' 
K.N.W. from Catherine Point, at the eai(||ppi SMld 8t»0«0iso*» 
Island. (See map II.) 



shapes, bnt often covering many square miles, whm tli* water b M 
obstmcted and filled with reefs that no vessels of 161^ Und oaa pam 
through them, except small boats in pleasant weathdb^ BfilC in d^r 
places they are more openly arranged or scattered, 
and white bottoms in the wide and deep passages 
Beneath the sea the outer reefs and breakers, as vMS 'dp Mil of 
those inside, are roughly eroded, with their sides dt 

even so much undercut that the top often overhangsif tO lb feet or 
more. Schools of fishes, including many bright-colorejl'" iMeles» oittil 
take refuge under the cavernous places (pi. xxxvi, fig.)); Owlttg 0 
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the deep uoderoutting many of the detached reefs, standing in 30 to 
40 feet of water, have a broad, flat-topped or mushroom-shaped form. 
So many of them are most undercut 20 to 30 feet below the surface 
of the sea, that it seems probable that the land remained stationary, 
ov iMMfy BO, for a long period of time, when about 30 feet higher 
than HOW, daring the general period of subsidence. 

S0| likewise, there are reasons for believing that it stood for a 
IfiiBg time at about 60 feet higher than at present, owing to the 
targe areas of the lagoons or sounds that lie at, or are filled up to, 
near Uiat depth, as well as to the erosion of so many of the reefs to 
about that depth. It is not probable that the erosion of the sea 
now reaches to much more than 20 feet below low tide, with any 
degree of force. 



Fisars 24 —Flats near North RockB, at low tide Onn of the men wan Governor 
Lefroy. FVom a photograph made in 1875 by Mr J B Ueyl 

All these outer reefs and many of those nearer the shores are 
overgrown with coraln of various kinds, sea plumes, sea-fans and 
other gorgonians, Millepores^ serpulae, mussels, C/iamns, sponges, 
sea-weeds, corallines, nullipores, and many other living organisms, 
which greatly protect them from the w^ar of the waves, and on the 
outer parts raise the level considerably above that of the underlying 
limestone rook. Were it not for this protective covering, the reefs 
would be worn away and destroyed far more rapidly. 

Among the reef-corals* that are most efficient, both in protecting 
and building up the surfaces of the reefs, are the ** brain-corals ” 

* For a fuller aooonnt and illnstrations of the reef corals and goigonians, see 
Chapter 29. Also my articles in these Trans , xi, pp. 68-206, pis, x-xxxv; also, 
Verrill, ZoOlogy of Bermuda, i, articles 11,12, pp 63-206; same plates. 
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{Mceandra)y the ^^star-corals” {OrbiceUa and SideraHrma)\ *^ross( 
corals” {Musea)\ Poritee aetreoidee (plate xxix); and the 
coral” {MiUep^ra alcieornUtf plate xxx, a). The latter is 
abundant on all the reefs and rocks, including those near the 
for it grows in very shallow water. It forms large and haMMifttf 
clusters of elegantly branched fronds, often projecting frail 
edges of the reefs. It is dark russet-brown in color when Hrihg* 
The common brain-coral {MtPandra lahynntk^formU) is the largsit 
and most abundant reef-coral. It may grow in bread crusts 8 to 8 
inches in thickness, and 6 to 8 feet across, tht jmfting 

together of many small colonies, or it may fohn tMttt* 

spherical masses, 1 to 6 feet in diameter. It is oraagi^ yello^ 
when living. 

The most important protective sea-woeds are large, olive-colorcd 
species of gulf weed ” of the genus iSargassutn^ rock weed ” 
{Fucub\ cto«, also various calcareous pale red algse, befonging to th# 
genus Lithothamnion^ and others related to Corallina, 

If the Bermuda Islands could be suddenly rehlevated to the height 
of 45 feet, the greater part of Greater Bermuda would become dry 
land. The parts that would remain covered by water, in the fonti 
of lagoons and sounds, are shown, with the exceptions of a few small 
ones, by the ruled areas on the map (f!g« 12, map I). 

The dry land that would thus be gained, amounting Iq ekfvA 180 
square miles, would have a very remarkable 

like aome of the mach eroded ancient table-landa of €fclofado andl 
Other parts of the western United States, though on a mucb smallur 
scale. 

Most of the land would lie in the form of, long, narrow, irregular, 
curved outer islands, often 5 to 8 miles long, with nearly perpeiw 
dicular or even overhanging cliffs, about 40 fcot high, llundnda of 
smaller, irregular islands, and detached pinnacles, spires, ooltimfis, 
and mushroom-shaped cliffs, rising from the shallow waters and the 
broad and nearly level, enclosed sandy plain, to the height of 40 tO 
45 feet, would lie within the outer row of islands, both scattered and 
in groups. Between them would be intricate passages, some df 
which might be deep enough to allow the tides to reach eeverdtift 
the enclosed sounds. These columns and cliffs would be raoii^ or 
less coated and covered, on the sides and top, with massive eonUi 
and other growths. But seen from below they would, in lUlQr 
places, present appearances similar to the much smaller eroded 
and pinnacles of Tobacco Bay and other localities on the present 
shores, as seen at low tide (pi. xxii). 
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In nature, however, Auch ohanges in level rarely if ever occur 
suddenly, to anything like this amount. Such an emergence would 
be likely to cover centuries of time. In that case the bizarre cliffs 
and pinnacles would be greatly eroded, as fast as they emerged 
iberse the sea, and by the time the entire elevation had been aocom- 
pUtked only a part would remain, and these mostly much reduced 
iiL height and size, Channels would be eroded, at the same time, to 
allow the tides to flow freely into the larger sounds. Meantime the 
vast areas of fine loose sands, gradually uncovered, would afford 
immense quantities of materials for the wind to drift into sand- 
dunes on the newer as well as on the older lands. 

g. Eroeion of the South-shore Cliffs and Beefs. 

Along the south side of the Main Island the shore cliffs arc almost 
continuous and are usually higher and more precipitous than on the 
north side. In most parts the waves at high tide, at least in storms, 
dash against the bases of the cliffs. But at low tide there may be 
a wide beach of shell-sand exposed in front of the cliffs, as near 
Tucker’s Town, Elbow Bay, and many other places. Or these may 
be nearly flat, broad benches, or smooth shelves of hard limestone, 
laid bare in front of the cliffs by the tide. At several points, as at 
B3bow Bay and Tucker’s Town, there are extensive sand beaches. 
The erosion of the cliffs on this side is similar to that on the north 
side, but on a larger scale, owing to higher cliffs and to the greater 
violence of the storms, though the outlying lines of reefs and sor^u- 
line atolls serve to more or less break up the heavy seas, and thus 
give considerable protection in many places. However, owing to 
the fact that the harder limestones of the Walsingham formation 
(pp. fig. tl) outcrop in thick, nearly horizontal beds, at and 

below tide-level in mafiy places, the erosion has been materially 
modified in certain ways, especially in the formation of the flat tidal 
ledges, and flat-topped outer reefs and serpuline atolls, so charac¬ 
teristic of this shore, as mentioned on a former page. 

A. Pot-holes. 

The hard flat beds have also been favorable for the formation of 
pot-holes, both on the tidal ledges and on the reefs. Some of the 
shallow pot-holes have, apparently, been started in slight depressions 
and eroded spots in the surface, and then worn deeper by the plung¬ 
ing and whirling action of the waves and the stones carried by them. 
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Some of these may eventually become of lar/^e size and several feet 
deep before they are broken through and spoiled (see fig. 25). 

But I believe that many of the deeper and more regular pot-holes 
are simply the ancient fossil structures familiarly known as fossil 
molds of palmetto stumps,” originally contained in the hard^<!ii9il 
ledges and filled with softer sand. When the sea encroaches i|||fA 
such a ledge as that sliowii in plates xix, xx, for example, if it 



Figure 25.—Cliff and pot-hole on Booth shore. The upper part shows leolian 
limestone not much altered; other parts are rudely honeycombed, encrusted, 
and infiltrated. The pot-hole, on the right, contained a loose mass of lime* 
stone. 


below tide, it would at once begin to wear and enlarge the holes 
already existing and they would soon become wider at the top and 
more cup-shaped; many would blend their margins together; some 
would have one side of the rim worn off, forming crescent-shaped 
or horseshoe-shaped pot-holes, etc., just as we now find the smaller 
and more regular pot-holes on many of the submerged ledges and 
reefs (fig. 26). 

Mr. Agassiz attributed all such pot-holes to the direct action of 
the sea. But he also believed that the so-oalled palmetto stamps ” 
were real pot-boles formed by the action of the waves. Those that 
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he mentioned, however, happened to be in nhare rocks, within reach 
of the tides at least However, those that I have hgnred (pis. xix, 
xx) are decidedly above the tides, and if they were ever worn by 
the waves, it must have been in a period of greater subsidence, the 



Figure 20.-—Diagram of gronp of small pot-holes on edge of reef; n. the dotted 
line, shows how some may he(*ome orescent-shapod hy erosion, as r, c. 
Altered from A. Agassla. 


existence of which Mr. Agassiz docs not admit. But they have 
sharp edges ; are surrounded by still adherent red-clay soil; their 
inner surfaces are nearly smooth, and they cut uniformly through 
the harder and softer layers, which are characters not found in real 
pot-holes. Moreover, just the same structures occur in limestones, 
apparently of the same age, at least 60 to 80 feet above the sea. 
Therefore they can hardly be pot-holes, and those that are in the 
sea must, at any rate, have preC^xisted in the limestones before the 
present submergence of the rocks. See chapter 24A, for a discus- 
siqii of the mode of origin of these structures. 

i. Serpuline Atolla or “ Boilera,'*^ 

Along nearly the whole southern shore of the islands the reefs are 
situated much nearer to the shore than on the northern and western 
sides. Most of them are not more than half a mile to a mile away, 
though in some places they may be more than a miln from, the shore. 
Along this coast most of the outer reefs arc usually flat on the top 
and well covered with living corals, sea-fans and other gorgonia^, 
mussels, barnacles, serpulse, and sea-weeds. A few of them, as 
Southwest Breaker, are uncovered in places at low tides. Their 
sides are steep, often perpendicular, and frequently undercut. They 
often fall off into deep water by flat steps or benches of hard lime¬ 
stone. They seem to be formed, in most places, of the hard, nearly 
horizontal beds of the Walsingham limestone (sec above, pp. 7:^, 74). 

The inner line of reefs that exists along most of this coast is pecu¬ 
liar in being made up largely of a special form of reefs, usually 
known as serpuline atolls,” a name given by Lieut. Nelson in 1840.* 


*See pi. xxiii; also these Trans., xi, p. 486, pis. Ixxvii, Ixxviii; **The Ber¬ 
muda Islands,’* p. 74, same plates. 
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The serpuline atolls are detached, rounded, elliptical, crescent¬ 
shaped, or irregular reefs with a raised rim and excavated or cup'- 
shaped central part. Tljey vary in size from those only a few feet 
in diameter up to those of 100 feet or more. Many are very regu¬ 
larly rounded. The rim is formed by a solid, raised, living crust, 
made up of the hard, convoluted, shelly tubes of serpulas and Verm$» 
tfiSf barnacles, small black mussels, nullipores, corallines, and some 
true incrusting corals, such as Porites a$treoide 9 and a few others, 
with more or less seaweeds, etc. 

The living rim of these atolls is usually laid bare by the ebb tide, 
wholly or in part. The rim is usually higher and larger on the 
windward side, because the organisms live best in the swash of the 
pure water, and are liable to be killed off on the lee side by the sand 
and debris, often washed out from the central pool. The growing 
rim, therefore, is often lacking at one or more places on the lee side, 
so that the edge is lower, and the water that is thrown into the 
central pool by the waves rushes out over the low lee side in a minia¬ 
ture cataract, when there are large waves. The rim may rise from 
a foot to nearly two fect above low tide, because such organisms as 
compose it can endure an exposure to the air of two or three hours, 
especially as the sea or spray usually dashes over them, and they 
retain water in their interstices. (Plate xxiii.) 

The living organisms usually have not built up the whole height 
of the raised rim, but they have protected it from erosion to a lower 
level, and have added something to its height by their own |^rowth. 

These serpuline atolls are composed, like the reefs farther out, of 
hard ceolian limestones, usually in nearly horizontal beds, probably 
of Walsingham age (see pp. 73-74). 'Die hardness and horizontal 
position ot ^he beds of this limestone are eminently favorable for 
their formation, though they probably are often formed of other 
limestones, especially when they are in hard and nearly flat layers. 
If the layers happen to be much inclined, the atolls become irregular 
and imperfect, owing to the very uneven erosion that results. 

The submerged sides of the atolls are usually undercut, or at least 
very steep. They are situated at various distances from the shore, 
but are mostly within half a mile of it, and usually with not more 
than 10 to 15 feet of water between. Many are in water not more 
than 2 to 4 feet deep at low tide. In some places many of them are 
even connected with the shore ledges, at low tides, as fringing 
reefs,’* especially 'around the outer small islets, but in such places 
the rim is covered more by seaweeds, etc., than by serpulm. 
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At certain places along the south shore, as at Whale Bay and 
Great Turtle Bay, various stages in the process of eroding the pro¬ 
jecting ledges and cliffs into detached pinnacles can be seen; and the 
undercutting of these, between tides, until they fall over, leaving 



Figure 37.—Diagram of shore cliff, cf, with connected serpentine atoll, c; n, a, 
living rim of the latter; c\ cavity 8 feet deep. HWni, and LWwi, high and 
low-water levels. Slightly altered from A. Agassiz. 

flat-topped ledges, which are converted into the serpulino atolls by 
the formation of the living rim over which the waves dash to exca¬ 
vate the central cup or pool. This is excavated partly by the impact 



Figure 28.—‘Diagrammatio section of incipient srrpnline atoll with central under¬ 
cut pinnacle of molian limestone still remaining; a, a', sections of rim con¬ 
sisting of living aerpnhe, etc.; m, the enclosed lagoon or cnp; tr, w\ tide- 
levels. Original. 

of the descending and whirling water and the sand carried with it, 
and partly by the solvent action of the water. As intimated above 
(p. 74), the waves may often find the beginnings of the pot-holes 
already existing in those limestones. The accompanying diagrams 
are intended to illustrate some of the phases of these methods of 
erosion. 
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Figure 2? represents a olifF or ledge {d) eroded at base into a flat 
beiidb^ on the borders of which the serpuline rim (a) has already 
begun to grow, while the waves have scooped out a deep pool or 
cup (c, c), which, in this case, is 8 feet deep at the center, lliis 
would form a fringing atoll. 

Figure 28 represents one of the detached pinnacles of feolian lime* 
stone, in nearly flat beds, at a stage when it has become strongly 
undercut at the base, while the rim of the serpuline atoll (a, d) is 
already growing and the central pool (s, d) is being excavated by 
the waves. Such a pinnacle would eventually be overthrown, and 
then the atoll would be more deeply excavated near the middle, 
thus assuming the typical form, which is shown in section in figs. 
11, s, and 20. 



Figure 20.—Diagraminatic section of completed, small serpuline atolt; (v, a', 
of living organisms; c, central cup, 4 feet deep; n, accumulation of sand 
and gravel; <f, e2', undercut submerged ceolian limestones; tw, low-tide level. 
Altered from A. Agassiz. 

The submerged sides (d, <F) of such structures are also being 
eroded by the dash of the waves, especially at low tide and in stormy 
weather, so that most of them are undercut or perpendicular below 
the protecting rim of organisms. Thus, in course of time, many of 
them will bo broken off on one side, forming crescents, or all around, 
and thus they will eventually be changed into ordinary submerged 
ledges or reefs. Many such isolated reefs, without the rims, occur 
all along this coast, often mixed with the atolls. 

Similar serpuline atolls occur at a few places and in small numbers 
inside the great bordering reefs of the north side. Some of these 
are to the northeast of Ireland Island and north of St. George’s 
Island. Perhaps they occur there because the character and hori¬ 
zontal position of the limestone are favorable. 
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Mr. AgaAsiz believed that these reefs and atolls were formed out 
of the ordinary leoliau limestones, superheially hardened over tlie 
surfaces and edges by the local action of the sea-water itself. If, as 
I believe, these limestones were already much hardened, nearly 
throughout, long before they became submerged beneath the sea, 
and had also in most cases a horizontal stratification, as they now 
do on the adjacent shores (fig. 11 and pis. xvi-xx), the whole prob¬ 
lem of the formation of the remarkable serpuline atolls along this 
shore becomes much simplified. 

However, I do not wish to deny that such reefs and atolls can also 
be formed by the cutting away of ordinary a^olian ledges, when the 
strata are favorable, as Mr. Agassiz states, for I have seen the same 
process. But as wo fincf hundreds of these remarkable atolls along 
this south shore, and very few in other places, it seems reasonable to 
connect the littoral outcrops of a suitable, hard, horizontally strati¬ 
fied limestone with the parallel line of atolls and flat reef at a little 
distance from the shore. Indeed, it is possible, at low tide, to wade 
out to some of the atolls figured in my plates, as was done to obtain 
the photographll( lit other oases the atolls arc actually connected 
with the flat benches of limestone exposed between tides, or with 
the shore cliffs. 

Cutting Channels/ forming Harbors and JJays, 

In many oases the gradual erosion of the sea-cliffs by the waves 
and the encroachments of the sea have connected sinks and low 
valleys with the outside waters by means of narrow or wide chan- 

* At the Island of Antioosti, Gulf of Bt. Lawrence, 1 have Htudied the action 
of the waves over a large expanse of nearly Hat reefs that extend along the shore 
for a great many miles, between tides, or barely submerged. They are formed 
of hard layers of Silurian limestoiies, nearly horizontal in position,* from which 
the overlying softer strata have been removed by the undercutting of the cliffs 
between tides, and above, by the violent action of the sea-waves, aided no doubt 
by the frosts of winter, and by the existence of layers of soft shales, between 
the limestones. The flat reefs are often 100 to 200 yards wide. Their surfaces 
oontain irregular depressions, and shallow pools of water, laigo and small, are 
left In them at low tide, but very few deserved to be called ** pot-holes.** The 
shore cliffs there vary from 20 to 800 feet or more high, and the summit of the 
higher ones usually overhangs the base. The outer edge of the flat reefs, below 
low tide, is also undercut or abrupt in must places, just like many of those at 
Bermuda. In fact, the phenomena of erosion are in many respects similar to 
those of the south shore of Bermuda, though on a much grander scale. But the 
organisms for forming ooral-enorusted lyefs and serpuline atolls do not exist in 
northern waters. 

Tiuira. Ooxrif. Acad., Vol. xn. 
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nels, thus forming partly enclosed harbors, lagoons, sounds, or bays, 
as they are variously called. Every stage in this process can be 
seen in progress. There is a little landlocked cove on Coney Island, 
with a shell-sand beach, but connected with the open water only by 
a narrow channel, between limestone ledges, barely wide enough for 
a row-boat to pass through (fig. 80). A similar ininiatui*e harbor 
may bo seen near the roadside between Bailey Bay and Shelly Bay. 
It is said to ha\ e become connected with the sea, in quite recent 
times. Peniston's Pond is a larger body of water, separated fiom 
the sea only by a low bar, over which the waves pour a large amount 
of water in storms. 



Figure 80—Cove at Coney Island, with a narrow entrance through the shore 
ledges. 

It IS evident that the sea will Boon cut a channel through the bar 
and convert it into a small bay or harbor. This has already hap¬ 
pened at Hungry Bay, farther west, which was evidently shut off 
from the sea formerly by a similar bar, which has been breached by 
erosion. The tide now flows in and out, through a narrow, channel, 
in a rapid current. This bay is shallow and the inner end terminates 
In a dense mangrove swamp of considerable extent. 

Elies’ Harbor and the Scaur ” are other good examples of the 
same action. 

It is easy to see that this same process, when it opens up larger 
valleys, or sinks, will give rise to larger lagoons and sounds. 
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8t. George’s Harbor and Castle Harbor are examples of the same 
kind of erosion done on a larger scale and much longer ago; probably, 
also, much aided by subsidence of the land. The two causes operate 
together and in most of the older cases cannot be considered sepa¬ 
rately. 

A?-/. Rates of Erosion by the sea ; modern changes slow. 

Most observers, seeing the evidence of great erosion on all sides, 
and considering the softness of the rocks, have naturally supposed 
that the erosion has taken place far more rapidly than is the case. 

In iny studies of the rate of erosion by the waves, as shown on 
the masonry of the causeway leading to St. George, and in other 
places, this rate of erosion was found to be unexpectedly slow, 
under ordinary conditions, owing to the absiuu^e of ice and frost; 
also because there are no deposits of very hard sand, grave*!, and 
pebbles on the shores, which the storm waves can pick up and use as 
tools of destruction, by dashing them against the bases of the cliffs 
and against each other, as they do on our rocky coasts. It is only 
during the severe storms and hurricanes, which occasionally occur, 
that rapid erosion is accomplished. 

The causeway between the main island and St. George’s was com¬ 
pleted in It was about a mile long, and fairly well built of 

native limestone blocks of considerable size. It included an iron 
drawbridge and several smaller bridges, under w'hich were strong 
tidal currents, flowing in and out of St. George’^ Harbor and f^astle 
Harbor. It is so situated in the passage between the islands that it 
is partly sheltered by the outlying small islands and reefs, and ordi¬ 
narily it is not exposed to the full violence of storms. By an exami¬ 
nation of the masonry of this causeway, in 181)8, at various places, I 
found that during the 27 years that it had been built, the erosion by 
the sea rarely amounted to an inch in depth, where most active, and 
the average erosion was less than half an inch, between tides; most 
of this, also, had evidently been effected within the first few years 
after its erection, before the stones had ac<juired their hard superficial 
coat of infiltrated calcite. It is true that those stones were selected 
from the harder beds of limestone and therefore bad more than the 
average resisting power, but after any of the soft limestones become 
infiltrated by calcite, the surface is resistant, so that the differences 
in power of resisting erosion by the sea, between tides, is much less 


* It was totally destroyed by the great hurricane of Sept., 1900, but has since 
been rebuilt in a different way. 
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than It would otherwise be. Allowing the average to be even an 
inch in 25 years, it would have required at least 25,000 to 30,000 
years for the sea to have eroded the high cliffs of the islands facing 
on Castle Harbor to the extent that they have been eroded. 

I did not obtain any reliable data as to the rate of erosion of the 
exposed cliffs of the south shore, except the observation that on 
Castle Island the ancient sea-walls of the forts were often built with 
their foundations on the edges of the cliffs (fig. 1) or even on a 
shelf of limestone some distance IkjIow the original brow of the 
seaward cliffs, and they have not yet been undermined, but stand 
firmly where they were put many years ago.* So, likewise, the 
Cathedral Rocks show scarcely any changes since the earlier photo¬ 
graphs were made, about .30 years ago. 1 compared an excellent 
photograph, made by Mr. J. B. Heyl, about 1875, with the condition 
of the rocks as they were in 1001, and could find no changes worthy 
of note. 



Figure 31.—North Rocks From a photograph taken by Mr J B Heyl m 1875. 
North Roeke in former timeB, 

A comparison of several photographs taken at various times within 
the past thirty years shows but little modern alteration in the North 
Rocks, but some very severe storm might suddenly overthrow them. 
They are situated near the extreme edge of the outer reefs, about 

* AlUiough the first stone fort was bnilt here about 1020, the present mined 
'Is may date no farther b|ek than 1812. 
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eight miles north from the islands. They stand on an extensive 
patch of flat reef, part of which is laid bare by low tides. The 
larger one is about 14 to 15 feet high, the second in size is about 10 
f^t. They are evidently the remains of an island of considerable 
height and extent that has been nearly worn away to the sea-level 
by erosion. But the ancient engravings indicate that the erosion, 
even in this exposed situation, has not been rapid. 



Figure 82.—Kednoed facsimile of the reverse of the ancient seal of the Bermuda 
Company, engraved on Norwood’s map of Bermuda, published in 1626. It 
shows the wreck of May’s vessel in 1593, alongside of North Rocks, whioh 
then appeared much as at present, but apparently higher and the two parts 
more nearly equal. 


On Norwood’s map of 1626,* in the tVo lower comers, are engrav¬ 
ings of the seal of the original Bermuda Company. On the reverse 
side of the seal (flg. 32) there is a view of a wrecked vessel alongside 
of two high rocks, which are easily recognized as the two peaks or 
lobes of the main North Rock. The vessel, with broken masts, 
stands upright between the large rock and a small one that exists to 

* The map particularly referred to was made by Richard Norwood, before 
1622. mapp of the Sommer Islands, once called the Bermudas.” Loudon, 
1626. Reprinted from an original engraving in the British Museum, by Gover> 
nor Lefroy in Memorials of the Discover}' and early Settlement of the Bermudas 
or Somer’s Islands,” London, 1877 (end of vol. I). A much less complete edition 
of this or an earlier map was published in 1624, in Capt. John Smith’s General 
History of Virginia, New England, and the Summer Ils ” 

A later survey and map by Norwood, completed in 1688, has also been 
reprinted by Gov. Lefroy, in the work cited, p. 644, hut the shore lines are 
much coarser and less accurate in the latter, whioh was made mainly with refer¬ 
ence to the transfers of land and the boundaries of estates. 
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the fight and is therefore concealed by the hull of the vessel. In a 
photographic view (fig. 31) taken in 1375 by Mr. J. B. Ileyl, a man 
stands where the vessel stood and the two views are apparently from 
nearly the same point. The two peaks of the rock are represented 
as being nearly equal in height, but now one is decidedly lower than 
the other. This ancient sketch, imperfect as it naturally is, corre¬ 
sponds fairly well with the outlines of the rocks, as seen in the photo¬ 
graph. It proves that these rocks have undergone no great change 
in general form and size since the early settlement of Bermuda, for 
this seal was probably engraved as early as 1618*20. 

The sketch was very likely made by Mr. Norwood, for he was a 
man of good ability as a draughtsman, and was making bis first sur¬ 
vey in 1617. The scene evidently commemorates the wreck of a 
French vessel, the Bonaveritura,’* on the 17th of Nov., 1503, on 
board of which was one English seaman, Henry May, who published, 
after his escape to England, in 1594, an account of his experiences 
and a fairly good but brief description of these islands, which, up to 
that time, were known in England only as dangers to be carefully 
avoided. Those of the crew who were saved (about 26 persons), 
brought ashore their provisions, tools, and fittings of the vessel 

before she split.’’ lliey remained on the island five months, while 
they built a small cedar vessel of 18 tons, with which they sailed to 
the Banks of Newfoundland and joined the fishing fleet and were 
thus taken back to Europe. May, in his narrative, stated that when 
they went on the rocks, in tin? night, they supposed they were on 
the shore of the island, because of the hie cliffs,” but in the morn¬ 
ing they found that they were “ seven leagues ” away from it. He 
also said that after building a raft they towed it ashore, astern of 
their boat,” and that we rowed all the day until an hour or two 
before night yer we could come to land.” 

Several writers have been misled by this statement and have even 
imagined that they must have been wrecked on some far more dis 
tant island which has since been worn away or submerged.* But it 
is evident that May meant that it was seven leagues as they had to 
row^ for they could not cross the reefs at that point, in the surf, and 
must have rowed along outside the reef till they reached the present 
ship channel and there entered the bay and lauded, probably on St. 
George’s Island. This would have caused them to row about seven 

* See Lefroy MemoriaU, voL i, p. 9. Also Jones, Recent Observations in the 
Bermudas, and his Visitors’ Guide, 1876. 
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leagues and would doubtless have taken all day with the boat heavily 
laden and towing a raft astern. 

That there was no islet in the place of the North Bocks when the 
islands were first settled (1011) is evident from the fact that none 
is mentioned by the early chroniclers and none is represented on 
Norwood’s accurate map of 1620. Indeed, it is recorded that <tov- 
ernor Moore (1012) made a voyage out to sea in order to find, if 
possible, an outlying island, but without success.* An island at this 
locality, even if small, could easily have been seen from the main 
island. Ilenco it would be safe to believe that the North Bocks 
were then not much larger than now, even if we did not have 
Norwood’s sketch to prove it. 



Figure 88 —North Rocks iw drawn by Lieut Nelsdn, about 1880, and published 
by Lyell, 1853. A, The largest rock, then 16 feet high, with two eoiispien- 
ous sidedobAH, a, 6, and a nmall rock, r*, near its base; c\ o", two smaller 
rooks where but one now stands. B, Next to largest Boc*k, then about 12 
feet high, strongly undercut at cc, w 


In Lyell’s Manual of Geology.f the author has reproduced a v< ry 
interesting drawing of the North Bocks, made, as he stated, by 
Lient. Nelson. Therefore, it dates from about IR^O, for Nelson was 
the engineer in charge of the governmental works at Ireland Island 
in 182*7 to 1838. This figure (see my fig. 33), if correct, shows that 
the North Rocks have changed somewhat during the past 75 years. 
The small rock, c, seems to still exist. 

The main rock has lost soinething from the height of the smaller 
peak (flr, a), and one side-lobe seems to have been lost. One of the 
two rocks near it (c\ c'') has apparently disappeared ; the only one 
that appears in that vicinity in the recent photographs (fig. 23) has a 
crooked form like c'. The rock c*' seems to have been destroyed. 
The rock B, in the foreground of this sketch, is represented as rela- 

* Seo these Trans., xi, pp. 664, 805; '‘The Bermuda Islands,” pp. 252, 253. 

t Lyell, Sir Charles, Manual of Elementary Geology, several editions; in the 
American reprint of the 4th ed., 1858, the figure is on page 78^ 
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tively larger than in the photographs, bat this is evidently to give 
perspective for artistic effect. It has nearly the same shape as at 
present, but may have been somewhat larger. Lyell stated that it 
was then 12 feet high, while the main rock was 10 feet high. These 
are rather more than their present heights. Unfortunately the 
point of view in this sketch is not the same as in any of the photo¬ 
graphs, so that no very close comparison of the cuts can be made* 
A comparison of the sketch, on the spot, with the actual rocks, 
would be usc'ful. But it is evident that at least one of the smaller 
rocks has disappeared. The wonder is that the cbangO'« have been 
so small in this very exposed situation. 

This drawing, therefore, confirms my conclusions, derived from 
other evidence, that the rate of erosion is here very much slower 
than has-been supposed. 


Great Storms / Hurricanes. 

The Bermudas arc frequently visited by severe storms, and occa¬ 
sionally genuine West Indian hurricanes reach these islands and do 
great damage to buildings, shipping, trees, crops, etc. But as the 
dwellings are almost all of limestone blocks, and solidly built, they 
are seldom entirely demolished and for that reason there is seldom 
any loss of life, though in the storm of Sept. 28, 1903, two men were 
killed. 

Such storms are of special geological importance, for they effect 
more changes in the shore cliffs and beaches in a few hours than 
would occur in many years of ordinary weather. Unfortunately no 
geologists or other persons sufficiently interested have been on the 
spot to record such changes as have occurred along the shores and 
outer reefs, at such times. Such facts as are recorded usually relate 
mostly to the damage to property, or to the shores of the more 
sheltered harbors. 

In Part I of this series* I have given some details of the effects 
of the hurricane of Sept. 12, 1899, in which the long causeway was 
destroyed (see also, p. 127, above), andnnuch other damage was done 
all over the islands. But yet there is scarcely anything recorded of 
the changes that it wrought on the exposed cliffs, though such effects 
were sufficiently obvious a year later, all along the southern shores. 

* These Trans., xi, 442, 496, 497: ** The Bermuda Islands,pp. 80, 84, 85 
where other similar hurricanes are also recorded. 
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A later great storm or hurricatie occurred Sept. 2«, 1903.* ITiough 
it was of comparatively short duration, it also did a great amount 
of damage. At the height of this storm, which was about noon 
(12.30 p. M.), the wind had a recorded velocity of 74 miles, from the 
northeast; after it shifted to the nortiiwest it had a velocity of 40 
miles, at 3 p. k. It w.a8 accompanied by a very heavy rainfall, which 
washed away the roadbed in many places, l^arge luimbers of cedar 
trees wei*e uprooted, many large palmettoes were broken oflF, the 



Figure Sdo.—Undercut eliffs at Clarence Cove, near tlio J«)cation of the great 
landslide of Oct. 0, 1903. 

banana crop was ruined, <and numerous public buildings and private 
dwellings were damaged. A number of stone docks and sea walls 
were badly diimaged or destroyed, and many boats were wrecked. 
Not much was said in the papers of the effects on the shore cliffs, 
but in the Royal (Tazettu for Oct 10th the following item appeared: 

“ On the North shore of Pembroke Parish—from Spanish Point 
toward the Ducking Stool—the rugged cliffs in several places show 
the effects of the fierce onset of mighty billows enuring the late 
hurricane. Huge pieces, M^renched up and swept away, have left 

*See “The Colonist,*’ of Sept. 80, 1908. and “The Royal Oaaette,” vol. 
zzzviii, No. 80, Got. 7, 1903, p. 1, for details. 
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white, staring gaps in the dark rocks as a reminder, for many a day 
to come, of the visitation.” 

A week after this storm the great landslide at Deep Bay occurred, 
hastened, no doubt, by the effects of the great sea-waves of the 
storm. (See below.) 

During such storms, and even in those of much less violence, the 
fine calcareous mud of the shallower bays and sounds is so thoroughly 
stirred up that the water becomes milky white every where, and when 
this sediment settles it must make layers of notable thickness. 

Lunileliiles, 

Owing to the undercutting of the cliffs, great masses weighing 
many thousands of tons sometimes suddenly slide off into the sea, 
causing a great commotion. One of the latest of these landslides 



Figure 886.—Cavernous and undercut clilf at Claiencc Cove. 

• 

happened at Deep Bay, near Hamilton, Oct, C, 1903, a week after 
the hurricane of 8e])t. 28. 

An account of it was published in the Royal Gazette for Oct. 10, 
1Q03| as follows :— 

^At ‘Deep Bay,’ near Admiralty House, on Monday, about mid¬ 
night, (just one week after the storm) a large portion of the cliff, 
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some 60 feet deep, and from 35 to 40 feet in width, toppled over 
into the sea with a thunderinp^ reverberation, resembling very much 
the sound of a shock of earthcpiake. For years—in fact beyond the 
memory of the oldest heads in the vicinity—there has existed an 
irregular-edged crevasse at the place where the final break occurred, 
nearly semicircular in shape and some eighty feet in length, and 
from two to three feet wide at the top, locally known as ‘ the crack,^ 
and although it could not but bo evident to the most casual observer 
that the fracture of the rook was complete throughout, its collapse 
was regarded as a far remote possibility by the North-sidei’s, not¬ 
withstanding its very perceptible inclination st'award, no one of 
whom feared to step across on to the leaning cliff, and walk, amid 
sage-brush and serub-cedars, to its diz/y edge, even children fear¬ 
lessly invading it in their gambols.** 

The fallen masses of stone at other places indicate similar land¬ 
slides, but I was not able to learn the dates of any others of impor¬ 
tance. They often seem more recent than they really are, and most 
of them have apparently not occurred within the remembrance of 
the inhabitants. Among those that appear to be comparatively 
recent is the mass of angular blocks at the base of Abbot’s Head 
(% iil). 

Earthquake shocks, even if not very severe, might loosen many of 
these undercut masses. But, as stated in my former work,* very 
few earthquakes have occurred here in modern times, and those were 
of but little importance. Those recorded occurr<»d in 1004, 1801 and 
1843. According to the local newspapersf a slight earthquake 
occurred on July 27, 1U03, between 5 and 0 a. 3i., at Paget East. 

Silting of Harbors ; Ancient Maps, 

That some local changes in the depth of certain harbors have 
taken place since the early settlement of the islands is certain. In 
some oases this has l>een connected with the drifting of sands from 
the land into the sea, as at Tucker’s ^Pown, where the sands from 
the dunes on the south shore drift across the narrow neck of land 
into Stokes’ Day, on the (’^M}tle Harbor side. This small bay or 
harbor is now very shallow, with broad sand flats exposed at low 
tide. It is said that in the early days of Bermuda small vessels in 
the West Indian trade could anchor in this harbor. 

* These Trans., xi, p. 510; ** The Bermuda Is.,” p. 98. 
t See Royal Gazette for July 28, 1908. 
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The changes in Shelly Bay, referred to by Nelson, also seem to 
have been connected with the drifting of sand and will be referred 
to under that head (Chapter 33). 

The small harbor at the Flatts has been subject to many changes, 
owing to the swift tidal currents, which are continually moving the 
sands, combined with the effects of storm waves, which often work 
against the tides. There have been periods in the past when it was 
used as a harbor for trading vessels, but it is now much obstructed 
by sand bars. However, in very early times the same thing occurred, 
for in 1629 there is a record of the payment of 50 pounds of tobacco 
to Thomas Emmet for digging the channel at the Flatts mouth,*’ 
which had become obstructed by the formation of a sand bar, even 
then.* Nelson, 1840, said of it: 

“ The Flatts Inlet, entrance to Harrington Sound, is perceptibly 
filling, notwithstanding the benefit it receives from tho Sound as a 
backwater.” The same condition still exists. It is a locality of 
shifting sand bars. 

Nelson, 1840, also made the following observations, which are still 
applicable; 

Thus at the head of Crow-lane, Bermuda or Main Island, within 
the memory of the present generation, ships of some burthen used to 
lie at wharfs, where now scarcely a large boat can repair at all tides. 
The same has occurred in the narrow channel between Ordnance 
Island and the Market-wharf at St. George’s, but to a far greater 
extent.” 

However, on the whole, the changes since the first accounts were 
written, about 300 years ago, have been small and local, and entirely 
insufRcient to materially alter the general form and character of the 
islands and reefs. The following accountf applies perfectly well at 
present. It is also of special importance as indicating the condition 
of the outer reefs and channels at that time, thus showing that there 
cannot have been any notable changes in level, nor any extensive 
change s by erosion: 

And thus conditioned rest thes small Hands, in the midst of a 
huge maine ocean, whoso violence is borne of and broken in the 
north-east side by infinite numbers of Vneertaine rocks, being shal- 
lowely hidd for three leagues out at sea. As to the southwardo of 

^these Trans., zi, p. 485: The Bermuda Idands,’* p. 28; Lefroy, Memo¬ 
rials, p. 489. 

t Published in 1610, by Wm. Straoby. (A true jElex>ertory, ete.) 
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tIuMk is found a continued ledge of the same mettall within halfe a 
leagi|||9 of the shore, serviuge to the same purpose on that side, the 
wUsh betwixt them (leaviiige noe open approach to any part of the 
sbora* which vessels of any burthen, save only through thoes two 
ohaMells which greatly, gently and peaceably conveye the benetitt 
of the sea through the straight and narrowe inouthes of the two 
har| lurs into the large bosonie of the hrine and rocky earth) prote 
UieAy so terrible and sure a fortification against all invasive 
attdpts that wave, as by haveinge some sort art added unto them 
at Mo harbours mouthes since the plantation, they cause the whole 
peeW to become as fully impregnable, and as easily to be'defended 
agJpt any ennetnye as (I think) any one in that nature of Chris- 
tiaiSome.’’ 

Ancient Maps. 

3Bhchy refers to a map of the islands, made by Admiral Somers 
whiSidetaitied there by the shipwreck, in 1600.* That map was 
published and was probably lost soon after it was made. It 
wot;^4 great interest now. 

But Richard Norwood, a very competent surveyor, was employed 
by t^c Bermuda Comiiany from 1615 to 162:^, to make a careful 
sorvay and map of the islands. His first map, published in 1626i 
and it later one, made by him before 1633, are still in existence, and 
both^^have been republished.f 

I nave carefully compared these early maps with the most recent 
Admiralty charts and with other maps made during the past century. 
The changes in outlines arc very slight. In some cases small bays 
or ^i^es have been converted into lagoons by the formation of sand- 
barn across the mouth. In other cases such bafs have apparently 
been washed away, converting a small lagoon into an open cove. 
These are phenomena that are common on ail sandy shores, and may 
taloe plac/O during a single severe storm, 

* ** For no greater distance is it from the Northwest Point to Oates his Bay, 
ii by this Map your Ladyship may see. in which Sir Qeorge Summers, who 
coasted in his Boat about them all, tooke great care to expresse the same exactly 
and full, and made bis dtaught perfect for all good oocaidonB, and the benefit of 
such, who either in distresse might be brought upon them, or make saile this 
way.” 

f See page 129, foot note, for more details of these maps. A later oarefol sur¬ 
vey was made about 1780 by Lempriere, whose first edition I have not seen. It 
was republished in ^^The West Indian Atlas,” by Thos. Jeffreys, London, 1780. 
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The variations from the present outlines are, in most oaBeil^ no 
greater than might be due to slight inaoouraoies of the surveyor or 
engraver. Thus the maps confirm the oonolusion that changes due 
to erosion are here very slow. 

Origin of the Shell-sands. 

Until quite recently most writers called the calcareous saiw of 
Bermuda coral sands.’’ Nelson was probably the first wriw to 
definitely state that the sands are mainly derived from small lijells. 
Mr. A. Agassiz considered them as mostly derived directly froift the 
disintegration of the eeolian limestones of the reefs and cliiFs, tlp^gh 
ultimately derived from shells, corallines, etc. According t^ onr 
studies, the sand and mud of the sounds, bays, and shores are ii||)Mitly 
shell-sand, whenever the materials are coarse enough to Imidendted. 
But in the deeper parts of the harbors and sounds tlj^ fs a|hrge 
admixture of calcareous mud, so finely divided that its origi^^^an- 
not be determined directly.*' As all gradations exist between such 
fine particles and those that can be recognized as fragments of 
minute shells, it is pretty safe to assume that a corresponding per* 
centage of the fine material is also of shell origin. That*a oonttder- 
able part of the sand and mud is, in many places, the detritus of 
eroded rocks, especially near the shore cliflEs, is very evident, but the 
proportion is probably much smaller than Mr. Agassiz supposed. 
Therefore there is reason to believe that the total mass of material U 
increasing, not diminishing as some have supposed. 

We collected large amounts of the bottom materials from numer¬ 
ous localities for study, with reference to their origin. Among the 
localities were Murray Anchorage, Bailey Bay, Great Sound, Har¬ 
rington Sound, Castle Harbor, etc., in depths of 1 to 10 fathoma, as 
well as on the shores. 

They were all rather similar, though differing much in fineness, and 
especially in the relative amount of impalpable mud. When the 
fine mud is washed out through fine sieves, the sand-lAco material 
that FemAins consists, in nearly every case, mainly of small broken 
shells, together with many entire speoimens, living or recently dead. 

More than 50 species of those small shells can often be picked out 
from a single sample of mud, after washing. In most cases the small 

* See also Venill, Notes on the Geolof(y of Bermuda, Amer. Jonm. Science, 
8, 9,1900, and Moseley, Notes by a Naturalist on the 

0pdlenger, 1879. 
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bivilvefl are in excess of the univalves, though more of the latter are 
entilf.* (See figures 34r«, ainl pL xxiv« figs. 1, 2.) 

Part of the small shells are the young of larger species, but the 
greater number never grow large. Such small species (pi. xxiv) are 
probably annual, or at most biennial, and reproduce rapidly, so that 



Tifpxre 34ff.—Washod sholl fwind from oflF Bailey Bay, in 4 fathoms, s 1^. 
Figure 3^6. — Washed shelbsatid from main Ship Channel, in 6 fathoms, x 1^. 

their total increase in bulk is greater than that of larger shells with 
slower rates of growth and reproduction. But fragments of larger 
shells are also found in considerable numbers in most samples, espe¬ 
cially in those from the shores and very shallow waters. 

In many localities, near the reefs and rocks, fragments of Verme- 
tus and allied genera occur in considerable quantity. One of these, 
Tefiagoduity of iSiUquaria^ ruher^ is red and often imparts a reddish 
tint to the sand. In other cases the red^lish tint is due mostly to 
fragments of Spondyluis^ 7\(Un<t and Chamu^ and to the sessile fora- 
minifer, Polytrema miniaceum^ wdiich is eoiniiion on dead corals. 

In nearly all the samples of fine sand a very small percentage of 
diatoms, spicules of gorgoniie aii<l of sponges, and sliells of ostra- 
oodes could be found, and also, occasionally, a few radiolariaus, but 
such organisms collectively would usually not make up a tenth of 
one per cent, of the material. 

Fragments of corallines, or calcareous algtc, of the genera Ilali- 
medUf VdoteOf Liihoihamniony etc., are usually common, especially 
near the reefs, and often form an important element. Foraminifera 

* Numerous species of these small shells were described and figured by Ver- 
rlll and Bush,—these Trans., vol. x, pp. 518-544, pis. Ixiii-lxv, 1900; and ^‘The 
2o51ogy of Bermuda,” article 8, reprint. 





Figure 8^5.—Bermuda Foramiuifera. 1, Miliolina eirtmlaris^ side view; 3, Jliflo- 
lina eemmuftim, Bide view; 2a, end view ; 8, Af. pukheUa, aide view^; 8a, 
end view; 4, T^xtulwrif^ frocAwt, »ide view; 5, T. enwava, eide view { 8a, 
end view; 6, T. ^uoaimfa, aide view; 0a, end view; 7, Olavulina conimmU, 
side view ; 8, Nodomfia mucronata^ side view; 9, BilocuHna ringena ; lO, 
OlohigftHna buWHdaa; 10a, the same, with baaee of apines remaining; 
Orbiculina adunttf young; 12, the aame, adult; 18, Conut^ira foliacaa, 

14, yonioninadapTPsaula; 15, Criataiiariaeanipresaa/ 16, Ptn^rtJpfisperttuma/ 
Figa. 1-10,14-16, after Brady; 11-18 after A. Agaaaia. 

of the Serpula family are also common in the deposits from near 
ledges and ree&. 

* Among the common species are Orbiculina cutunca, Orbitolitcs marginalia, 
O, duplea, O, eomplanata, Orbulina univeraa, Miliolina eircularia, M, vanuata, 
Jf. aaminulum, M, pulcHella, Oornuapira foiiacaa, Taxlularia coneava, T. lucu^ 
lanta, T, iroehua, Ammodiaoua Unuia, Olavulina eommunia, Feneroplia partuaua, 
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Fragments of corals are usually few in number, even in the 
vioinity of the reefs. The most common form is the slender branched 
hydroid coral, MUlepora nieieomu (fig. 30 and pi. xxx a.), which is 
abundant on all the reefs and is easily broken. Of the true corals, 
fragments of the slender branched Oculina diffusa (fig. 36a) are 
occasionally found, and in some localities the thin edged shade-coral, 
Agaricia fragilis, occurs in the form of thin fragments. Friigments 
of the more solid or massive genera, such as Porites, Mussa, Mmun- 
</ra, Ofbteella, etc., arc rare in the mud and sand, even near the 
reefs. 


80/» SOb 



Figure H6.— alcivornis^ brancliaH^ natural size 
Figure 86a.— Oculina thffusa, branch with expanded polypu, natural size, h, 
the same, more enlarged. After Agasniz 
Figure 866 ^SchxzoporeUa Tsabelltanay group of cellK, much enlarged. 

Bryozoa of aevcral klnda are ofu»ii met with in some localities. 
One of the most common forms is a thin eiicrnating hpecies of 
Byiustra^ whi(*h grows abundantly on the stems and fronds of float¬ 
ing Sary<iS8i(m, Another common species is Idmonea atUmUca 
(fig. 86f*), which grows abundantly on the reefs in slender branched 
forms with tubular calicles. Some larger or more solid foliaccuus 
species also occur not infrequently. Among these is a species that 
at first forms thin crusts on rocks and dead < orals, but later often 
becomes massive, or has tubular, pink-tipped branches (30d). 

In shallow water near the shores land-shells are rather common in 
the sand. Among those found were Pdpcilozonites hermudensisy 1\ 
eircun\firmatua^ Polygyra microdotita, SuhuHna octona^ Rnmina 
dteollat% HeliceUa mntricosOy Helicina concsajrr, Trinicatella c«r/- 

Biloeulina bulloideSy B, ringenn^ etc. For much longer lists of the Bermuda 
ForamiQifera, see Woodward, Journal New York Microscopical Society, 1885, 
p. 147, and Brady, Voyage of the Challenger, Zoology, vol. iz, with a volume 
of plates. Most of the species are describefl and figured by the latter. The thin 
circular and subcircular disks of Orbitolites, OrbicuUna and Peneropltn are 
among the largest and most common forms. For fossil species, see chapter 24. 

TaAKB. OoNM. Acad., Vol. XII. 10 February, 1906. 
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hceensis. All these are common species which can easily be w^hed 
into the sea by rains or blown by the winds. Seeds of land plants 
occurred in small numbers in the same localities. 

Near the ship-channels there was usually a considerable per cent, 
of small fragments of coal and cinders. The latter were usually 
decomposed, paitially or wholly, to small reddish lumps of red clay^ 
often soft enough to be easily crushed between the fingers. ' In some 
samples from off Bailey Bay, such fragments of cinders constituted 
about 10 per cent, of the washed material. 



Figure 36c, a~<l .—Idmonea aUanUea, branches of different sizes and shapes , 
muoh enlarged. Drawn by A. H. Verrill. 

An average sample of the bottom from Bailey Bay, in 0 fathoms, 
had about the following proportions ; Impalpable and very fine mud, 
60 percent.; coarse materials, such as fragments of larger shells, bits 
of limestone, etc., 6 per cent.; shell-sand stopped by the finer sieves, 
35 per cent. # 

The washed shell-sand was estimated to consist of the following 
average percentages: 


Small Bhellti, entire and broken ... 

Corals, Millepora, etc. 

Corallines... 

Bryozoa. 

Echinoderms. 

Foraminifera.. 


. 8 

. 8 

. 1 

. 0.5 

. 5 

Other organisms. 

Limestone detritus............... 


. 8 



100 


In some samples the shells formed at least 90 per cent. Of course 
such estimates can be only approximate, for no two lots would be 
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just alike. Some of the most abuiuiant species of small shells com¬ 
monly found are shown on plate xxiv, figures 1, 2. 

In the channels and passages between the islands, and especially 
on shallow bars, where there are active currents and wave action, 
the fine calcareous ooxe is washed away more or less completely and 
the bottom usually consists, in such places, of nearly clean shell-saiid, 
which may contain iittinerous living and dead foraminifera, amount¬ 
ing, in some cases, to 10 or even 20 per cent., while in the immediate 



H7h 



Figure 87a .—Stivhopus spoUed variety, ventral side, natural aize. 

Figure 876.—The same, dorsal side. Drawn from life by A. H. Verrill. 


vicinity of reefs the fragments of calcareous algss may sometimes 
amoufit to 26 per cent, or more, and in such places the fragments of 
Milleporay Oculina^ etc., may rise to 20 per cent, or more, in some 
instances. 

In the sheltered harbors and more or less enclosed lagoons, espe¬ 
cially in the deeper parts, where there is but little wave action, the 
fine ooze that is washed out from other places settles down and 
forms a soft, more or less coherent, whitish, grayish, or yellowish 
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mnd, that Mr. A^^assiz called ^^marl.” In such localities there are 
comparatively few living organisms, except some small foraminifera, 
though the common sea-urchin {7bxopueu8tes)f the black holothitrian 
(Siichopue)f and vaiious annelids may also flourish in large numbers. 
Such bottoms occur in llariington Sound, Hamilton Harbor, Great 
Sound, St, George’s Harbor, etc. 

In some cases part of this ooze or mud has probably been washed 
in from the shores by rains, and in that case it comes from the old 
feolian limestones, as Mr. Agassiz claimed. But I am disposed to 
believe that most of it is recent and of the same origin as the coarser 
particles. The rooks and soil here are so porous that there is but 
little running water, oven during rains. But during heavy storms, 
especially when of some duration, the water over all the sounds 
often becomes milky with this fine ooze that is stirred up from the 
bottom by the wave motion.. It sometimes does not clear up for a 
day or two. At such times great (|uantitics of the fine sediment is 
deposited in those ]ilaces where the water is most quiet and thus the 
ooze sometimes accumulates very rapidly.* 

The broken condition of the larger part, even of the smaller shells, 
and the finely comminuted mud are probably largely due to the fact 
that the shells, and even the mud in bulk, are the food of various 
marine animals. Indeed, it is probable that most of this sand and 
mud has more than once passeci through the digestive organs of the 
mud-dwelling forms of life, and in this way the shells have bten 
broken into small fragments or reduced to powder. 

One of the most important species, for this kind of geological 
work, is a large holothurian {SUchopue Mdbii)^^ which occurs in 
great numbers on all the white muddy bottoms. (Figures 37a, 376.) 

* This fine oaloareons mud is oarriad out to sea many miles by the tides and 
currents, for it largely covers the sabmarine slopes of the Bermuda mountain at 
all depths down to 8475 fathoms, and as far away as 43 miles, according to 
Thomson. He states (** The Atlantic,*’ i, p. 888), that the Challenger sounded on 
the slopes of Bermuda at 120, 780, 950, 1880, 2250, and 2475 fathoms, and at all 
these places the bottom material consisted largely of ** soft, white, calcareous 
mod, evidently produced by the disintegration of the Bermuda reef and' of t)ie 
multitude of pteropod shells that sink down from the surface.” 

t Several other names have been given to this species. The scarcer variety, 
which is yellowish or brownish with large black spots, agrees best with M6bii 
Semper, of the West Indies. It was later named S, ooanlhomela by Heilprin. 
The abundant black variety was named 8, diaboli by Heilprin, but it seems to 
be only a color variety. The name, diabolif may well be retained to indicate 
the common blaek form, as a variety. 
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This is usually nearly or quite black in color, though sometimes 
spotted, and is 10 to 15 inches long and 3 to 4 inches broad. It is, 
therefore, very conspicuous when the white bottom is viewed with a 
water-glass. 

This creature, like all the larger holothurians, has a large con¬ 
voluted intestine, which is always found crammed full of the bottom 
mud, from which it digests out any nutritive material that it may 



Flairs 38 .—HotoUiurfa imtural size. Phot, by A. H. Vcrrill. 

Figure 39.-—roarota. Pink Syimpta, about natural wze; n, one of the 
dermal anchors much enlarged. 

contain, but the inert residue is passed out in great quantities and 
mostly in a state of fine division. Another large holothurian, but 
much more slender {flolothnna linthbnni) lives buried in holes 
beneath the surface of the mud, but feeds in the same way. It is 
often 15 inches in length and pale rusty brown in color with darker 
brown blotches.* 

Several other smaller and more slender burrowing holothurians, 
which commonly occur, belong to the genera Synapta mAChlrodota, 

♦These Trans., vol. xi, p. 87, pi. i, figs. 6, 7; Verrill, Zoology Bermuda, I, art. 
10, pi. I, Ogs. 6, a, 5, 7. 1901. 
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Among them are S. roseola (fig. 89), S, inhasrensy S. acanthiay and 
C\ rotffera. All of these hwallow the mud in bulk, picking it up 
with their oral tentacles, which they use^like hands while feeding. 
Some of the sea-urchins which live on these bottoms have the 
same habit of feeding on mud and sand in bulk, while others select 
uith more care the small living mollusks. The most important of 
these IS Toxopneustes variegatus (fig. 40), a round species, 2 to 4 
inches in diameter, thickly covered with dark purple, violet, or 
brown spines. It is everywhere abundant on the muddy and sandy 
bottoms, often associated with the large Stic/iopuSy feeding in the 



Figure 40. ^Toxopneustea varieqatusy *3 natural Ae Phot by A H. Vemll, 

same way. A larger but much less common species, Hipponol escu- 
le^Uay has the same habit. Its spines are shorter and nearly white. 

In certain localities a flat “cake-urchin ” or “sand-dollar,” with 
six perforations {Melitta sex/bris)^ is abundant and feeds on the sand. 

A large starfish, with five long flat rays, is common in some places, 
living under the surface of the sand. It is remarkable for tlie 
rapidity with which it can glide along, using its numerous large 
ambulacral feet as paddles or oars for swimming or gliding, while 
concealed just under the loose sand. It feeds on small mollusks. 
This is the Luidia elathratay common also on the Carolina coasts. A 
very common ophiuroid ( Ophionereis reticvd€Ua)y with long slender 
arms and a pale yellowish body, reticulated with brown lines, also 
Jives in the sand and under stones. 
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Annelids of many kinds* also swallow the mud and sand with 
little selection, while others pick out, with their prehensile organs, 
the small living mollusks, Scj. Among the larger forms burrowing 
in the sand sxq Arenicola cristata and Uttpolymnia mag~ 

nijica (plate xxxv, fig I, «); also the ‘‘ blood-drop” Enoplobrauchus 
sanguiniUH Ver. 

The first is often 12 to !.■» inches long and nearly an inch in 
diameter. Its color in life is dark ohve-green or blackish green, 
with dark red plumose gills. It is common on most of the sandy 
bottoms in shallow water and at low tide. It makes large and deep 
burrows, which often have large coils of mucus at the entrance. 
The second is nearly white, with a body more than a foot long. Its 



Figure 41 .—Arenxcola ensSata; a, proBlo, i?, dorsal vkw, natural size; 

Phot, by A. H. Vernll 

numerous white, slender, prehensile tentacles, which spread out in 
every direction, are often more than a foot long. Its intestine is 
usually so filled with mud and sand that the delicate walls of the 
body will burst when it is taken from its burrow. It builds in the 
burrow a large and rather delicate tube usually consisting mostly 
of small bivalve shells, both entire and broken, loosely cemented 
together. The tube is concealed in the sand or under stones in 
sandy places. It selects such materials with its tentacles and puts 
them in place with the same organs. 

* Many of the annelids were described by me in these Trans., vol. z, pp. 
595^70, 1900. 
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Another large specieB (, 7 ranc?»B) ie olive-gieen or yel¬ 
lowish brown, 4^ith numerous long reddish cirri (fig. 42). The large 
Ptctinariu regalU^ which oonstruots a remarkable portable, cornu¬ 
copia-shaped tube of shell-sand, the particles regularly cemented in 
a single layer, is common.* Many smaller species, with similar feed¬ 
ing habits, are abundant in the mud and sand, and must make large 
contributions to the deposits of fine materials. 

Many species of crabs found there, and also other crustaceans, 
feed laigely on small mollusks, usually crushing the shells with 



Fignre 42 — Cirratulu^i gi a ndisY , tia,t aise Drawn from hfo by A E Vemll 

their strong claws, thus centributing to the sholi-sand. Many of the 
univalve mollusks (Oaatropoda) feed on bivalves, usually drilling 
a hole in the shell through which they suck the blood. The well- 
known drill,” which is so destructive to young oysters on the 
American coast, is a good example. Many related species with 
similar habits are found in Bermuda. There are also many fishes, 
amlndant there, that feed on small mollusoa and other calcareous 
bottom organisms and thus contribute to the formation of the fine 
mud. 


* These Trans , vdl zl, p. 88, pi. viii, figs 6, 7,1901. 
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The rough and corroded appearance, often noticed on the surface 
of broken shells, is due, without much doubt, in nearly all catses, to 
the action of the digestive fluids of Ashes and other animals that 
swallow the niollusks. In some instances similar effects may be due 
to acids generated by decaying vegetable matters, with which they 
have been in contact at the bottom. 

That no appreciable loss of the coarser bottom materials occurs 
through solution is evident, for if the carbonated waters were not 
already saturated, they would surely first dissolve the impalpable 
calcareous mud, which is everywhere present in larger or smaller 
proportions, and thus speedily become saturated with lime. Nor is 

48 



Fif<nFo 43.—Borings of LHhophagus tnppemlienlnfv'*, in hard limestone, about 
natural size. 

Figure 48«.—The same ; a, one of the shells removed. 

there evidence that solidiAcation of the«?e sediments is taking place 
anywhere beneath the sea, by the deposition of the calcium carbon¬ 
ate from solution. 

The breaking up of the massive corals and the larger shells is due 
largel}” to the action of various kinds of boring creatures, w'hicb 
penetrate the basal and older parts of the corals and the thicker 
parts of shells and gradually weaken them till the action of the 
waves can reduce them to fragments. Specimens of the common 
brain-coral are sometimes found Ave to six feet in diameter. These 
are probably more than 150 years old.* They would doubtless grow 

* So far as known there is no deAnite limit to the duration of the life of the 
large oompoond corals. Were it not for accidents and enemies, such as borers, 
they might live a thousand years or more, for aught that we know to the con¬ 
trary. As it is, some of the PaoiAc massive corals become 20 to 80 feet or more 
in diameter, indicating ages of 500 to 800 ^'^esrs. 
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much larpfer were it not for the undermining of their basee by bor« 
iiig sponges, mollusks, annelids, etc. 

Among the most common and important of the borers are bivalve 
mollusks of the genus Lithophaga. One of these, a dark brown or 
black species, about 2 inches long (Z. nigra)y is \ery common in 
the bases of large corals. Other species with the same habits are 
Z. appendiculata (fig. 4.3, 43a) and Z. bwdeafa. Other boring 
bivalves common here are Oaatrochcena rostrata and Coralfiophaga 
eoritUiophaga, * 

Several species of annelids are constantly found in irregular 
burrows and tubes in the dead or partly dead corals, but it is uncer¬ 
tain, in most cases, whether they make the burrows or simply occupy 



Figure 486, —Physeowma mrtana; from corals, showing different color 

varieties and states of contraction. Phot by A. H. Vernll 

those made by sponges and mollusks. Several large species of Leo- 
dice^ Marphyea^ Nioidion^ etc., are particularly common and with 
other forms found in corals will be referred to later, in discussing 
the life of the reefs. See chapter 30. 

Several species of Gephyreans also occur. One of these, Phyeoo- 
eoma variana (fig. 436), which is very common, seems to be a true 
borer, but may be only an intruder.f 

Certain species of siliceous sponges are among the most destruc¬ 
tive of the boring animalsHhat attack corals and shells. They make 

^ See these Trans , vol. x, pi. Ixiii, figs. 9, 10. 

t See these Trans , vol. x, p. 669; VerriU, ZoOlogy of Bermuda, art. 9, p. 669, 
1900. 
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irregular branched burro wh of all sizcR, finally reducing the coral, 
Rhell, or even hard limeRtoncR, to a mere lioneycomb, eaRily crumbled 
by the waves. They mostly belong to the genus Cliona. One such 
species ( C. sulphured)^ common on the American coast, from Cape 
Cod to Florida, is famous for its destructive borings not only in the 
shells of oysters, etc., but even in hard marble. 

The related liermiida sponges have not }"et becui determined spe¬ 
cifically, but they are abundant and destructive. 

One of the common reef dwelling sea-urchins (K<*hhiometra snh- 
angnlans^ pi. xxxiv, a, has the remarkable habit of forming cavities 
or holes for itself in the solid limestones. Even when it becomes 3 
to 4 inches in diameter the holes just fit its form. 

23. Modern if and Danes and Peat Bogs. 

In recent times the activity of the drifting sands has been quite 
variable, depending mainly on the effects of the vegetation that 
borders and encroaches upon the dunes. 

It is singular that none of the early settlers, who wrote such full 
descriptions of most of the other features of Bermuda, say anything 
definite about the drifting sands, which later became a conspicuous 
feature. Neither are areas of barren sands indicated on the early 
maps of Norwood (1626-1603). Though there is mention of some 
barren sandy lands on Ireland Island in the early records,* the dis¬ 
trict about Tucker’s Town was cultivated, and from the records 
appears to have been fertile, fur it is mentioned that (Governor 
Tucker (1610) planted tigs and pomegranates there. 

Therefore it is probable that at the time of the first settlement of 
the islands (1011) the native vegetation, especially the cedars, had 
so fully covered the soil that the sands no longer drifted to any great 
extent, except close to the shores, and so did not attract attention. 
At the time when Lieut. Nelson wrote (1833-37) the drifting sands 
had attained considerable importance, and he mentions that the drift¬ 
ing, in the vicinity of Elbow Bay, had begun about 70 years previ¬ 
ously (about 1703), and at Tucker’s Town about 1773. His account 
is as follows:— 

“The proprietor of the principal part of the land of this bay, the 
venerable Captain Lightbourne, remembers an attempt about seventy 
years ago, when the inhabitants expected an attack from the French 
and Spaniards, to form a breastwork along the sand hills which 

* See these Trans., vol. xl, pp. 470-479; **The Bermuda Islands,” pp. 64-67. 
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then, as at Shelly Bay, skirted the coast. In doing so they cot 
through the natural protections given by the sea-shrubs and creepers 
which usually abound in such places. From that day the sand, 
supported by constant supplies from the sea, has steadily proceeded 
up the hill to the very summit, a height of 180 feet. It is, however, 
surprising to observe the singular state of arrest under which the 
invader stands before the children of the soil. A few straggling 
cedars, widely scattered in advance of the wood which now bounds 
the space, have been passed by this sand flood, yet the dazxiing, dry, 
and almost snow-white sand is checked, before the front rank of the 



Figure 44a.—Dnfting sand, or adyancing **8and glacier,” at Elbow Bay, about 
1878. After Thomson 

trees, in a steep bank, varying from ten to twenty five feet in height, 
and so remaikably well defined that scarcely a particle is scattered 
beyond a distance of 20 yards. Although this inroad commenced so 
long agij ^te the principal advance has been since 1807, from which 
date aboutvOO yards have been gained on the eastern side. Before I 
left the colony in March, 1833, the sand had reached the northern 
corner of a cottage belonging to a man called Ned Keel (on Mr. 
Butterfield’s estate) and the top of the bank, eight feet high, was on 
a level with the eaves of the shed. During the last fourteen years 
it has progressed, at this point, only about forty yards, in a bed 
from four to eight feet deep, in consequence of the repulsive action 
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of a thin belt of cedars just below. Very near this spot also, is a 
small circular group of the same trees, which the sand has passed, 
and imbedded to the depth of from six to eight feet; but the space 
within has been so perfectly screened, that the bottom of this little 
oasis is the natural green-sward.’' 

There is another encroachment at Tucker’s town, said to have 
taken place about sixty years ago; it has crossed the nock between 
Harrington’s Sound and the sea; but l)eyond this it does not seem 
inclined to move. The sand has not been stopped at the eastern 
extremity of this beach, where the bluffs coninieiice, by their very 
considerable declivity,—thougii it has been most effectually at the 
crest of the slope, by a natural fence of sage bush, growing partly 
in the soil and partly in the sand; w^hich as it ascended, seems to 
have thus rolled on with the seeds of destruction to its progress in 
its own bosom.” 

When J. M. Jones wrote (lHno~72), the drifting sands were still 
quite active near Elbow Bay, as quoted in my former paper (vol xi, 
p. 474), and nearly the same conditions evidently existed at the 
time of the visit of the Challenger, in 1873. When Jones wrote, a 
small cottage had been buried by the sand, the top of the chimney 
alone being visible.* This chimney and the moving sand dune or 
‘‘sand-glacier” were figured by Thom**on in the Voyage of the 
Challenger; The Atlantic, vol. i, p. 310-13, figs. 74-70. 

But Jones stated that even in his time the activity of the moving 
sands had greatly diminished, as compared with 1850, owing to the 
vegetation. Stevenson, in 1807, stated that the sand had advanced 
but little at Elbow Bay in the previous 20 years. 

Probably the modern activity in the drifting of the sands was 
brought about in most cases by the reckless cutting of the cedars 
and the burning of the brush, combined, perhaps, with the disturb¬ 
ance of the surface soil to make roads or build forts, neir the shore. 

* The description of this locality by Jones, 1876, p. 81, is os follows: 

arriving at the north-east comer of the sand-hills, the encroachment of 
the drifting sand will at once be perceived; as the mass, some ten feet in depth, 
is now gradually covering a small garden. According to the observations made 
by persons residing close to, this overwhelming body has advanced over the 
cultivated land about eighty yards, during the last twenty-ftve years. At the 
N.fi. comer of the hills, will be seen among some oleander trees near the top, 
the chimney of a cottage which formerly stood there, inhabited by a coloured 
family. It is now wholly burled in the drifting sand, save the chimney; which 
alone rises above the mass to show the position of the structure.” 
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Lieut NelHon also described the changes that had occurred at 
Shelly Bay, as follows: 

‘‘In 1801 Shelly Bay scarcely existed: what is now the moutlf, 
wSU at that time a row of sand hills; and the road on the north side 
lay close within. Some free blacks who lived there, being in need 
of fuel, cut down the plants which kept these sand hills in a solid 
state. Being no longer duly opposed, the sea quickly broke through, 
and now retains possession of the ground at least 100 yards in rear 
of the old road, traces of which are still visible, ^he Mangrove 
Swamp between the beach and the present road was until then a 
garden.” . . . 

The condition of Shelly Bay appears to be still nearly as described 
by Nelson.* As to its previous condition, I know of no earlier 
description in which the sand hills across its mouth are mentioned. 
On the contrary, on the early maps of Norwood it is represented 
with nearly its present outline. In the earliest acc Mints it is men* 
tioned as a bay abounding in fishes (1610), discovered by Mr. Shelly, 
one of Admiral Somers' P^^ty, in 1609. Therefore, unless Lieut. 
Nelson was misinformed as to its condition in 1801, the sand hills 
across its mouth must have been formed after the settlement, which 
seems improbable. I am disposed to think that the change was not 
nearly so great as Nelson was led to believe. 

As to Tucker's Town, the sand still continues to drift in that 
district, and sand-dunes are still forming near the shore (see pi. .:xi, 
fi^. 2), though the area of drifting sand scorns to bo much less than 
formerly, owing to the great increase of native sand-dwelling vege¬ 
tation and the introduction of additional species.! 

One of the most important species growing here in the sand close 
to the shore is SemvoUi lobdia^ a low shrub which has thick, leathery 
leaves and long creeping root-stalks. It is the species shown on the 
sands in my plates.| A little farther away from the shore the “ Sage- 
bush” (LarUana) becomes important, and the seaside morning- 
glory {Ipom<jBa pes-<^tprw)f with several seaside grasses, especially 
CenchrM0ibuloide9. At the edges of the advancing sand the olean¬ 
ders and cedars, with other plants, form barriers to its advance. . In 

^ For a view of Shelly Bay, see these Trans., zi, pi. Ixviii; The Bermuda 
^j||JslaadB,’’ same plate. 

^ f See these Trans., vol. zl, pp. 474-476, pis. luv and Ixxvl; ** The Bermuda 
Idands,” pp. 62-67, same plates. 

t See pi. xxi, fig. 2. Also these Trans, pi. Izxv and Ixxvi; The Bermuda 
Islands,” same plates. « 
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fact, at the times of our visits the sand ^as diiftin/o^ but little at any 
place except near Tucker’s Town, owing to the vegetation. 

• An unusually long drouth, by injuring or destroying the vegeta¬ 
tion, niiglit cause the sands to diift again in many localities. It Mas 
also noticed that in several limited areas the drifting sand did not 
come from the beaches, but was deri\e<l Irom the crumbling of old 
a^olian rocks. 

Peat Boge. 

Deposits of peat of eonsideiable extent occur in seveial of the 
swamps in Bermuda The most e\tciiHi\<‘are in l)e\ onshiic Siianip 



Figure 446 —View in Devonshire Swamp Fiom a photograph, after Thomson. 

and Pembroke Maish. These swamps occupy deep valleys between 
the hills of leolian limestone and their bottoms are many feet below 
the present sea-level, so that the water in them is more or less 
brackish below the surface. Governor Lefroy is reported to have 
tested the depth of peat in Pembroke Marsh, in 1872. It is said 
that he found that it was 42 feet or more deep.* 

* See p. 87; and ** The Bermuda Ifllande,*’ p 65. Also J. M. Jones, Visitor’s 
Guide, p. 121. For view of Pembroke Marsh, see The Bermuda Ishuids,” p. 
150, out 88. 
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The lower portions of these peat beds must be of great age, while 
the upper portions are very modern. A careful exploration of the 
lower parts might afford the remains of plants, birds, insects, snails, 
etc, which are now extinct in Bermuda, llie only rcconls that I 
have seen in regard to this is the statement that cedar trees five feet 
in diameter have been found buried in the peat, but this is not much 
larger than some found growing by the earliest settlers. The peat 
of these bogs is not composed, to any great extent, of the remains of 
Sphaymtm and other mosses,*'' as in cold climates, but mainly of the 
leaves, stems, and roots of larger plants, such as several large ferns 
that grow luxuriantly, and to the height of 6 to 8 feet,f reeds, 
sedges, palmetto, cedar, with vines aud shrubs of various kinds. 
(See figure 445.) 

This peat, where purest, resenibles superficially the ordinary peat 
of colder climates, and bums equally well when dried. In some 
localities it has been dug for a fertilizer. 1 am not aware that its 
microscopic structure has been studied by any one for scientific pur¬ 
poses. Kventually it may yield many facts of much scientific inter¬ 
est. The deposition of peat in some of the swamps is still going on, 
but in many places the swamps have been partially or wholly drained 
and are now cultivated.1 

Additional note on Bottom Deposits. 

Chapter 22 was in type long before I had seen the following 
valuable paper :—The Shoal Water Deposits of the Bermuda Banks, 
Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts and Sci., xl, Ko. 15, 1905, pp. 559-592. 
(Cont. from Berm. Biolog. Sta., No. 5.) By Henry B. Bigelow. 

In this work the author has given a pretty detailed account of the 
character of the bottom deposits that he examined from numerous 
localities, representing about all the varieties of bottom to be found, 
within the outer reefs. His results agree pretty closely with my 
own, though he found foraminifera more abundant in several places 

* Several species of such mosses do occur, though of relatively small impor¬ 
tance. Among them are: oymbifoltum, 8. cuyHdaium, and /sop- 

ierygium tenerum. 

f Among the larger and more abundant swamp ferns are Acrostichum aureum^ 
PUrU aqvLilina^ (Hmunda regalia^ O, cinnamomeaf Woodwardia virginica, Aapi^ 
dium ooriaoeum. See also, **The Bermuda Islands,*’ pp. 162-166, for some of 
the rarer species. 

X For section at Ireland Island, showing ancient submerged bed of peat, see 
figure 58. 
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than I did anywhere. He also gives a somewhat greater percentage 
to the calcareous alg», in certain places^ than I have done. He fol¬ 
lows Mr. A.* Agassiz in attributing the line mud and marl entirely to 
the erosion of the rocks and sands of the shore and i*eefs, overlook¬ 
ing thervory important part that living animals take in the grinding 
up of the shells, etc., as explained in the preceding pages, lie 
apparently overlooked the early studies of Nelson, Moseley, and 
others on this subject, and does not refer to them or to my own 
paper (Notes on the Geology of Bermuda,*** 1900), even in his bibliog¬ 
raphy. In my paper of 1900 there was a fairly good though brief 
discussion of the subject, with figures of the sands from photo¬ 
graphs. He informs me that it was accidentally overlooked. 

One of the most novel and interesting parts of his paper relates to 
the character of the deposits on the Challenger Bank. The bottom 
was found to be covered with rounded pebbles composed of the 
nullipore, IJfhothumnion vngerty on all sides, and carrying scrpula^ 
small corals (Madraris)^ bryozoa, etc. From this he concludes that 
wave-action with force sufficient to roll these masses over (some 
were 6 inches in diameter) extends to the depth of 30 to 40 fathoms, 
which is quite contrary to the current scientific belief. 

To me his conclusion that they are continually turned over by 
wave-action seems unnecessary. Plants of that sort require so little 
light that the diffuse and reflected light enables them to grow on the 
lower shaded sides of rounded pebbles in shallow water, though not 
on the parts resting on the bottom. Fishes with burrowing and 
rooting habits may tuim such pebbles over frequently and continually 
while searching for their prey, and so might the larger crabs and 
other Crustacea, the Ortopusy etc., thus causing tlura to grow on all 
sides and keeping them free of sediment. 

Ill enumerating the most important genera of shells (p. 568) he 
places the well known bivalves, Codakia^ Cardium^ and Oouldia 
among the gastropods. 

The fragments of “red SSerpula^^ that he refers to on pp. 566, 567, 
probably are fragments of one of the Vermetidae {Tenagodus (SUi- 
quaria) rvher Schum.), I do not know any species of Serpulidae 
with red tubes. (See above, p. 139.) 

* Amer. Joum. Science, lx, pp. 318-340, with cute in text, 1000. 


Trans. Conn. Acad., Von. XII. 


11 


Fxbruabt, 1006. 
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Pabt , IV*—II. Paleontology. 

2^, Fossils of the Waisingham Formation. 

In a former chapter (pp. 68-74), I have discussed the occurrence 
of numerous fossil land-shells, nine of which are now extinct, in this 
formation. Besides the land shells we find in it the well-known 
large West Indian whelk ” {TAvona pica^ fig. 60). The latter is 
often abundant, just as it is in the later sBolian limestones. It was 
undoubtedly carried up from the sea beaches to the sand hills by 
the land hermit crab (Cenohiia diogenes^ fig. 60), which is still found 
on the modern sand hills with the ancient fossil shells on its back, 
for these fossil shells are so commonly weathered out entire that 
they are always available. Many of these ancient specimens still 
retain the external color and the pearly luster of the interior nacreous 
lining. This species, though still common in the West Indies, seems 
to have died out in Bermuda in modern times. There is no authentic 
record of recent living specimens.*^ 

a. Land Shells. 

The most interesting of the fossil shells belong to a genus of 
snails peculiar to Bermuda, named Pmilozonites by Pilsbry. It 
differs anatomically from all the related genera, but its nearest allies 
are found in eastern North America. It is by no means certain ^hat 
all the extinct species referred to this genus really belong to it, but 
most of them strongly resemble the living forms. At the time when 
this formation was deposited the genus bad already reached its 
maximum development and greatest differentiation, for at that 
remote time the largest known species {P. Nelsoni) was very abun¬ 
dant, while at the same time the smallest and most diversely formed 
species, such as P. cupula and P. Balli^ wore in existence. Six 
species and five well marked varieties are now recognised. All the 
species and all but one of the varieties are found fossil in this forma¬ 
tion. This proves that the genus bad been established or had orig¬ 
inated here at a period long anterior to the deposition of the oldest 
rooks now known on the islands, for such differentiation implies a 
very long period of evolution. Three species of the genus and four 
varieties are now extinct. The other associated species belong to 
well known American and West Indian genera. 

* See The Bermuda Islands,” p. 996; these Trans., xi, p. 708, for a dtsons- 
sion of this matter. 
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An important paper on tbc foissil land shells of Bermuda has 
recently been published by Mr. A. Gulick,* in which he has described 
several new species and has given many details of their occurrence. 
Most of his new species had been collected previously by us, in 1898 
and 1901, but not described. 

The following species have been found in this formation: 


PoBoUosonitas Kelson! (Bland) Pilsbry. 

HyaUna Nehoni Bland, Annals Lyc. Nat. Hist., N. York, xi, p. 78, 1875 (as a 
variety of H. hermtidensitt). 

Poecihxonit^H Nelsoni Pilsbry, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Philad., 1888, p. 390, 
pi. xvii, figs. J. K. L.; in Heilprin’s Bermuda Islands, p. 197, pi. 16, 
figs. J. K. L.; Trans. Conn. Acad., x, p. 500, 1900. Verrill, op. cit., xi, p. 
728; **The Bermuda Islands,’’ p. 316. A. Qulick, Proc. Acad. N. Sci., 
Philad., 1904, p. 415, pi. xxxvi, fig. 4. 

Pnchystyla mavritiana in Bartram’s List, Berm. Almanac, 1881, p, 125. 

Platb XXV; PtiATB XXVI, rtouRES 4-8. Also fiourrs 46, 46, 47. 

i 

This large extinct species is remarkably variable in form. In 
some localities most of the specimens are conical, about as high as 
broad, or even higher, while in other localities the spire is much 
depresseil or flattened. The original type of Mr. Bland was the low 
and flattened form to which Mr. A. Gulick has recently given the 
variety name, discoides. (See flg. 46.) But intermediate forms are 
not uncommon. Those specimens that have a large callus on the 
inner lip Mr. Gulick called variety*ccftfosMs. The amount of callus 
is also inconstant, so that no sharp line can bo drawn between these 
varietal form'*. They sometimes occur together, but more commonly 
are found at different stations. 

The surface, in all the varieties, is generally oniamented by low, 
oblique, curved ribs, as shown on plate xxv. Many of the specimens 
from some localities retain traces of the original color. It was 
usually yellowish brown, with irregular streaks or blotches of 
reddish brown crossing the whorls, and sometimes with a subsutural 
band and one or two wider peripheral bands of brown, much as in 
some existing specimens of P. bermttde^isis. 

The mass of specimens figured on plate xxv, and fig. 45, came 
from the Walsingham district, between Harrington Sound and Castle 
Harbor, and near Paynter’s Vale. They are cemented together by a 

* Proc, Acad. Nat. Science, Philad., 1904, pp. 406-426, pi. xxxvi. 
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bard, red, calcareous matrix, containing red clay. The shells in this 
cluster are all of the high, conical form, now named variety eonoides. 
{See pi. xxvi, fig. 4.) Some of them show color markings, as 
described above. This species is common in the Walsingham dis¬ 
trict, all along the western and southwestern shores of Castle Har¬ 
bor, as stated above (see pp. 68-70), and at many other localities. 
Mr. Gnlick found it in the ancient sandy strata at his station 818, 
near Tucker’s Town, but not in later deposits of the same kind. It 
was found in great abundance at Ireland Island by Lieut. Nelson 
(1840), who described its occurrence as follows: 

In the centre of this rock was a cavern; and entangled amongst 
the stalagmitic lining (as well as in that of other oaves and crevices), 
or else lying in heaps in the loose red earth within, we found abnn- 



Figure 45.—Mass of breocia like material, containing nnmerouB shells of the 
extinct Nelson’s snail {P, Nelmmif var. conoiile8\ imbedded in stalagmite 
and indurated red clay from the Widringham formation. About i natural 
size. 


dance of a large and delicate Helix [P. Neleorti], In another 
instance upwards of thirty bushels were recovered, without any 
earth among them: a circumstance easily accounted for by the com¬ 
mon habit of these animals to shelter in holes wherever they can 
find them. I have never seen these creatures alive, nor have I ever 
heard of their having been seen in that state; but still they were 
found with a smaller Helix deep in the compact rook. This Helix 
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[P. bermude7isis\ which is the common snail of the island, 

I obtained in the hardest stone and in the loosest sand; sometimes 
lined with druses of carbonate of lime, sometimes filled with a solid 
cast, at other times slightly cemented together, and frequently 
retaining some colour; in which condition they are generally found, 
as before mentioned, in every part of the colony.” 

This rook was a mass of marine or beach limestone, containing 
fossil corals (see under Devonshire formation below). The fossil 
snails in the cavern with red soil indicate that a mass of soil and 
calcareous sands of earlier origin, and containing these fossil shells, 
was imbedded beneath this mass of beach rock, and by its subsequent 
decomposition, the shells and red clay contained in it were left in 
the space it had occupied. 

This large species appears to have become extinct at the time of 
the great subsidence at the close of the Walsingham period, when 
great changes in the climate and vegetation must have occurred. 

It occurs at almost all the quarries opened in the limestones of 
this formation, especially on the west and southwest sides of Castle 
Harbor, both iu the hard limestone and the red-clay breccia filling 
cavities. Also at Bailey Bay, Knapton Hill, etc. 


PcBciloaonitos Kelsoni Blatui, var. Kelsoni Verrill. 

PcBcilozoniUs NeUoniy var. diseoides Gulick, op. elt., p, 416, pi. xxxvi, fig. 

4. 1004. 

P. Nelnoni Pilsbry in Heilprin, “ The Bsnnucla Islands,” p. 107,1889, pi. 16. 

Fiours 46. Plxtb XXVI, fiqureb 7, 8. 

This variety, in its extreme form, has a low flattened spire, but in 
most other respects differs very little from the more elevated forms 
of the species. Intermediate states frequently occur. It is found 
associated with the high-spired variety, hut more often alone, at 
several localities in the vicinity of (Castle Harbor and Bailey Bay. 
The last whorls are often distorted. 

Bland^s original description applied strictly to this form, named 
diecoides by Gulick. He gave the height as 19®”' ; diameters 
37x34“®, which are almost exactly the proportions that Mr. Gulick 
gives for his variety discoides. He gives for one: height, 19““; 
diameter, 37“®; for another, height, J9.5®'"; diameter, 39““. (See 
our fig. 46.) 
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Foeciloaonites Kelsoni, var. oallosu* Quliok. 

A Gxiliok, The Foasil Land Sheila of Bermuda, Proc. Aead. Nat. Sol., Philad.| 
1004, p. 414, pi. xjucyi, 6g. 5. P KeUonx {para), Pilabrj, Proo. Acad. Nat. 
Soi., Philad^., 1888, p 290, pi. zvii, fig. K; reprint in Hellprln, **The Ber¬ 
muda lalanda,” p 197, pi. 16, fig. K, 

Plats XXVT. houses 5, 6. Also tbzt-fiourb 47, ttpb. 

Several good examples of this variety, in excellent preservation, 
belonging to the American Museum, New York, were lent to me 
for figuring by Mr. R. P. Whitfield. They were collected by him 
at Bailey Bay, in a road-side cutting and in cavernous places in the 
hills west of Mr. Seon’s house. I personally collected similar speci¬ 
mens, but not as perfect, in the same vicinity. I also found the same 
variety in a ledge below low-water mark at Bailey Bay Island, and 
in a road-cut near Castle Harbor. Mr. Gulick’s specimens were 

46 47 



Figure it,-^I\jeeilozoniUa Nelaoni, var. Nalmmi, 

Figure 47.—P. Ntlaani, var. oalloa/aa, type. Both about natural aise, copied frotn 
Guliok. 

from Knapton Hill and Tucker’s Town. Specimens of the same 
kind were sent to me thirty years ago by J. M. Jones. Some of the 
figures of P. Nehoni published by Mr. Pilsbry in lleilprin’s Ber¬ 
muda Islands, pi. 16, reprinted from Proc. Philad. Acad, for 1888, 
p. 290, pi. xvii, also represent this variety. 

Mr. Oulick states that this variety is smaller than the ordinary 
form, but some of our specimens are much larger than his and 
exceed the diameter of his largest examples of the ordinary form, 
so that the size cannot be used as a varietal character. Its depressed 
form, thicker shell, the thickened outer lip, and thick callus of the 
inner lip are the only notable distinctions, but all these are variable 
c^racters in this species. 

The following description of the larger Bailey Bay specimens was 
prepared several years ago, when 1 bad also given it a varietal name 
in MSS. 
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Shell large and thick, with a rather low spire, the height usually 
less than two-thirds of the breadth. Base strongly convex. Umbili¬ 
cus variable, but usually small and deep, and often partly covered 
by the slightly reflexed, angular edge of the lip. Body whorl 
obtusely angulated or obsoletely subearinate. Sutures impressed, 
sometimes slightly canaliculate. Whorls 8 to 0. Spire sometimes 
much depressed, with an even slope, due to the flattened upper 
whorls, in other cases broad, conical, with the upper whorls a little 
more rounded. 

The sculpture consists of numerous, very oblique and usually well- 
marked costulse, parallel with the lines of growth ; sometimes they 
are strongly developed and rather coarse, especially on the upper 
side of the body-whorl. Aperture somewhat irregular, transversely 
oblong-ovate, the outer end rounded, the basal side flattened, and 
the columellar end subtruncate, with a slight, excurved sinus, both at 
the basal angle and at the umbilical angle. The inner lip, in the 
older shells, is often much thickened, with a thick white callus; the 
thickening also affects the columella and outer part of the lip in 
most eases. 

C^olor, when preserved, pale yellowish brown with a wide band of 
orange-brown, both above and below the periphery of the body- 
whorl, and sometimes with a narrower subsutnral band of the same 
color. In some cases the upper surface is also flammulated with 
reddish brown. 

Diameter of the largest specimen, 45®“; height, 23®“. Another 
has the diameter, 31®“; height, 28™“; length of aperture, 14®“; its 
breadth, lu Mr. Gulick’s type the diameter was 33®“; height 

- 24®“. 


Poecilozonites Ifelaoni, var. conoidoa Yerrill, nov. 

Fiourx 46. Flats XXV, types. Plat* XXVI, Fiouax 4, type. 

This name is now proposed for the high-spired or conical form of 
this species, in which the height is from two-thirds to nine-tenths 
the diameter of the shell, or sometimes even equal to it. 

It was figured by Pilsbry in Heilprin’s The Bermuda Islands,’’ 
pi. 16, J. 

It is the most common form of the species in many places in the 
vicinity of Castle Harbor, and was considered the typical form by 
Mr. Guliok. But Mr. Bland’s original description, as stated above, 
applies only to the depressed form. The surface in many of the 
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spacimeDB is strongly ooBtalate (Bee pi. xirv, a, ft, e). The umbilicaa 
i# of moderate sise or small. Many of the speoimens are flammnlated 
with brownish, and some have peripheral brown bands preserved. 

This variety passes into the others by all intermediate gradations. 
One of the largest examples (see pi. xxvi, fig. 4) has the ht*ight 
32"*®; diameter, 41®®. The type specimens are from near the 
western shore of Castle Harbor in a mass of red-clay and stalagmite. 
It occurs in numerous localities in that district and near Paynter’s 
Vale. Also on the shore opposite Coney Island, etc. 


PoDoiloBonitea Bermudenais, var. lonatus Verrill. 

These Trans., vol. xi, p. 728,1902. ^^The Bermuda Islands,” p. 816 [728], 
note, 1902. Gnliok, op. cit., p. 418, pi. xxxvi, fig. 8, 1904. 


Plats XXVI, ftouBSs 1, 2. Plats XXVII, naunss 2, a-2, ttpbh. 


This variety occurs abundantly in the softer limestones and imper¬ 
fectly consolidated sands of the Devonshire and Paget formations, 
in which its colors are often very well preserved. The examples 
figured are all of the latter period. Hence it will be more fully dis¬ 
cussed under that formation. 

It is found, however, associated with P. Nehoni and other extinct 
species in the Walsinghani formation, though in most cases far less 
abundantly than the latter. 

The most productive localities are espec^ially in the hard Walsing- 
bam limestones at the iiuarries near the west and south-west shores 
of Castle Harbor ; we also found it near Bailey Bay and near Coney 
Island. Station 814 (Guliok). 

It occurs both in the limestone and in the reddish breccia-like 
stalagmites containing red-clay, found in this district. 

% 


PoBoilosonites Beinianus (Pfr.) Pllshry. 


fftlix Jieiniana Pfeiffer, Malak., xi, p. 1, 1868. 

PneiUtzonileB Jteinianvs Pilshry Pmo. Acad. Nat. Sci., Philad., 1888, p. 290, 
pi. XTii, I, D, reprinted in Heilprin, ** The Bermnda Islands,’* p. 198, pi. 
16,1, D (radnla); these Trans., x, p. 600. 

Verrill, these Trans., xi, p. 728; ‘‘The Bermnda Islands,” p. 816 [728], 1902. 
Golick, op. oit., p. 419, 1904. 

Fiqubxs 66a, 66h. 

This species is much smaller than the preceding; diameter, 
9-11®®; height, 5-0®®. The spire is depressed (nearly flat in var. 
P. Goodki). The umbilicus is large, about one-third the diameter 
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of the shell, and shows all the whorls. The whorls of the spire are 
somewhat convex, the apical one smooth; the body-whorl is rounded 
when adult. The shell is usually flammulated with chestnut-brown in 
recent specimens and some of the fossils show the same colors. 
There is no internal lamella. The fossil shells are usually somewhat 
larger than the recent ones. As a living species it is not abundant. 
Occurs not infrequently at the quarries of hard limestone near the 
shores of Castle Harbor with P. Nehoniy and elsewhere, but usually 
in the form or var. apitiqnm, Giilick obtained his best specimens at 
locality 815, near Harrington House. It also occurs in the Devon¬ 
shire and Paget formations. 

Variety Goodei Pilsb. 

Pilsbry, Proo. Aoad. N. Sci., Philad., 1880, p. 85, pi. iii, Ugs. 10, 18; these 
Trans., x, p. 600; Gtilick, op. eit., p. 410. 

This living variety was distinguished merely on account of its 
nearly flat spire and larger umbilicus. • Diameter, 0-10"®“'; height. 

It is reported by Mr. Gulick as found fossil at Town Hill (his 
station 819). 

Variety antiquua, nov. 

Flats XXVI, figure 3. 

A single specimen of a peculiar form of Popnlozonitee was found 
imbedded in the stalagmitic mass of P. Nehoni figured on pi. xxv, 
(see also fig. 45). 

If it be not somewhat abnormal, it may represent a new species, 
in some ways intermediate between P, Reiniamw and P, ciroHm- 
firmatuey var. diecrepaus. It has rather the form of tha first (var. 
Goodei)y but it apparently had a faint internal ridge in the last 
whorl, unless due to injury during life. 

The spire is almost flat, composed of about seven somewhat con¬ 
vex whorls, separated by impressed sutures. Surface rather strongly 
costulate; on the last whorl the costulse are interrupted a little above 
the periphery by a slight groove. The solid stalagmitic cast of the 
interior shows, in spots whei’e the shell is broken away, a very slight 
peripheral groove, as if there had been a very thin internal ridge, 
corresponding to the external groove. Probably this may have been 
produced by an injury during the growth of the shell. The basal 
side of the shell is wholly concealed. The last whorl is well rounded. 
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not angulated at the periphery. The aperture is more lunate than 
in the existing varieties, owing to the more compressed whorls. It 
is larger than the living forms. Faint flammulatiotis of red-brown 
color are preserved. Diameter, 10“® ; height, about 6®“. Other 
similar specimens have the diameter, Id®®; height, 0®®. From a 
quarry near Castle Harbor. We found broken specimens of the same 
variety in a road-cut at Bailey Bay, but without the slight per¬ 
ipheral furrow. 

It sterns to be nearest to P. Reinianae^ var. Ooodei^ but the latter 
is smaller and more delicate, has less evident costulation, and the 
whorls are less compressed. 

PoeciloBOnites circumflrmatus (Sd<lf.) Pilsbry. 

Byalina circumjirmata Redfleld, Am. Lyc. Nat. Hist., New York, vi, p. 10. 

I\Bcilozonii€a eircumfimiafwt Pilsbiyf^op. cit., 1889, p. 291, pi. xvii, figs. P, 
G, H (shell). A, B [radnla and jaw]; same reprinted in Ileilpriu, The 
'Bermuda Islands,” p. 199, pi. 10,1889; these Trans., x, p. 500,1890. Vorrill, 
these Tinns., x, p. 728, figs. 07. a, 5,1902; the same, ** The Bermuda Islands,” 
p. 810, fig. 67. Gnlick, op. cit., p. 420, 1904. 

FiGrURBS 48a, 485. 

This delicate species is similar to the last in size and form. Its 
diameter is usually 9 to 12®®; height, about 0-7®®. The fossil shells 
differ but little from the recent ones. It is easily distinguished from 
others of fhe genus by the internal revolving lamina. 


48a 486 



Figure 48.—'Hcscilosonifet eiroumftrm^fuB; a, upper, and 6, under surfaces, x 2^, 
from photographs of recent specimens by A. H. V. 


Specimens were found by us at Bailey Bay in the interior of P. 
JVeleoni, It occurs at numerous localities in the Walsingham forma¬ 
tion with P. JVeleoni, as well as in the later Devonshire and Paget 
formations. We found it common in the strata near Hungry Bay 
just above the Devonshire beach limestones. It is a common living 
species. 
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Variety dlaorepans (Pfr.). 

This variety ia separated only oti account of its nearly flat spire. 
This is a variable character, as in P, Nehoniy and interinediato forms 
are not nncommon. Mr. Qulick records it from the older bard lime* 
stones and red clay pockets at Knapton Hill and near Castle Harbor; 
also from ancient unconsolidated sands at Tucker's Town (his sta. 
818). We took it from the sand inside a shell of P, NeUoniy found 
in a road-cut at Bailey Bay, and also in strata innnediately above the 
Devonshire beach-limestones at Hungry Bay. It is found living, 
but is not common. 

Pcecilozonites cupula Gnlick. 

Op. oit., p. 417, pi. xxxvi, fig. 3, 1964. 

Fiocaai^Q, TTPB. 

Easily distinguished by its dome-shaped spire. It has about s 
whorls; diameter 16 to 2()““; height, 13 to 15™“. Some specimens 
show traces of subsutural and peripheral color bands. 


50 51 49 



Figure 49.— P, cupula; 50, Paecilozonitea DnUi; 51, Zonitoidez BristoH, Types. 
All copied from Guliok. 

Several specimens were found by Mr. Gnlick at a quarry of hard 
limestone near Paynter’s Vale, southwest shore of C'astle Harbor (his 
locality 806), associated with other extinct species. 

Foecilosonites Dalli Guliok. 

Op. clt., p. 417, pi. xxxvi, flg. I, 1904. 

FiOCBB 50, TYPE, 

This small species is higher than broad, with an elevated spire, 
rounded apex, and convex base. Diameter, 7 to 7.3“^*"; height 8.5 to 
10®®. Whorls about 9, polished, whitish, with two brownish per¬ 
ipheral lines. Umbilicus small, partly covered by the reflexed 
oolumellar margin. Exact locality unknown. 
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Z<mitoidet Bristoli Gnliok. 

Op. oit., p. 421, pi. xxxvi, fiff. 18, 1904. * 

FiOURB 61, TYPE. 

A minnte specieei, having three convex whorls, which arc finely 
costulate and covered with fine and regular spiral lines. Diameter, 
1.17““; height, 0.7““. 

Recorded from the hard Walsingbam limestone at station 807 by 
Gnlick. Also from near Tucker’s Town, in sand-pits at station 818* 
(type). It was not observed by our parties. Not known living. 

Zonitoides minuBcnlua Binney. 

PiUbry, op. clt., 1900, p. 601, pi. Ixil, fig. 11. Verrill, op. olt., p. 817 [7291, 
fig. 71, 1892. Otaick, op. olt., p. 421, 1904. 

FIUURE 6% BSOENT. 

This well-known* minute North American species was recorded by 
Gulick, as found with the preceding at station 807. It is not uncom¬ 
mon as a living species in Bermuda. It is widely distributed in 
North America, ranging northward to New England and southward 
to the West Indies. 



Figure li2,-^Zonitoides minuaculuSf enlarged, after Binney. 

Figure 52a.—TApaanopAora hypolepfa^ much enlarged, after Pilsbry. 
Figure SS,^SlrMlap8 Hubbardi^ enlarged 4 diameters, after Binney. 


EuoonuluE turbinatuE Gnliok. 

Op. oit, 1904, turn), pi. xxxvi, figs. 8, 9,10. 

Figures 55a, 555, types. 

A small oonioal species with a high spire and blunt apex. Whorls 
7^, narrow, nearly flat, umbilicus small Diameter 2.8 to 3““ ; 
height, 3.4““. 

sandy or unconsolidated strata at this station probably belong to the 
ham formation, as the oharaoteristio fossils occur in them. 
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Onlick records this species from the Walsingham limestones at 
station 806, near Castle Harbor, and at 807, Knapton Hill, and also 
from the sand-pits at station 818. Also from the Paget sand-pits 
(sta. 808), The specimen figured (65&) was from station 807. We 
found it in the red-clay breccia on the west shore of Castle Harbor, 
hiostly as casts. It is not known to be living. 

Thysanophora hypolepta Sbuttl., Bern. Mitth., March, 1854, p. 129. 

Helix (Microphyta) hypolepta Pilsbry, Proc. Philad. Aoad. Nat. Sci., 1889, p. 
82, pi. iii, flffs. fi-8; Pilabry in Heilprin, ** The Bermuda Islande,*’ p. 200, 
pi. 16, figs. X. M. 

Thysanophora hypolepta Pilsbry, these Trans., x, p. 49, pi. Ixii, figs. 2a, 2b, 
1900. Verriil, these Trans., xi, p. 728, figs. 68, a, 6 ; ** The Bermuda Is ,” 
p. 316, figs. 68, a, b, 1902. Guliek, op. cit., p. 418, 1904. 

Figurb 52a; rbcknt. 

This minute species is still lining in Bermuda, but is not known 
from any other locality. It has a broader umbilicus than Z. minife- 
culm and a rounder aperture. They are similar in sixe and appear¬ 
ance. Guliek records this from Knapton Hill, station 807, and near 
Paynter’s Vale, station 800, but not from the Paget sands. We 
found it in the sand from the interior of Pmihzmnfea NeUonly 
taken from a road-cut at Hailey Bay. 

Strobilops Hubbardi (Brown). 

Helix Hvbbardi Brown, Proc. Acad N. Sci., Philad., 1861, p. 883. 

Strobila Huhtnirdi Tryon, Am. J. Conch., ii, p. 259, 1866 Binney, Terrest. 

Mol. U. States, v, p. 261, fig. 15H, 1878. 

Strobilops Hubbardi Guliek, op. cit., p. 418, 1904. 

Figure 53, recent. 

This minute species, now living in the southern United States and 
Jamaica, was recorded by Guliek as found at station 806, near 
Paynter’s Vale. It is not known as a recent shell in Bermuda. He 
gives the size of the fossil shell .as diameter 2 8™*"; height, 1.2”*“. 

Pupa (Bifidaria) servilis Guild. 

Pupa pellueida Bland, Am. Lyc. Nat Hist, New York, vii, p. 851,1861. 

Pupu {Htftdaria) aervilia Pilsbry, these Trans., x, p. 497, pi. Ixii, fig. 6, 1890. 

Verriil, op. cit., p. 729, fig. 74a, 1902 ; Bermudas Is., p. 817, fig. 74a 
Bifidaria aereUia Guliek, op. cit., p. 414. 

Fioube 68a, recent. 

This is a minute species, still living in Bermuda, Cuba, the 
Bahamas, etc. It was found by Mr. Guliek in the imperfectly con- 
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solidated gtrata near Tucker’s Town (station 818) which 1 refer to the 
Walsingham period. 

Pupa (Bifidaria) rupicola (Say, not of Binney). 

PilBbry, these Trans., x, p. 408, pi. IxiS, fig. 8, 1900 (description). Verrill, 
these Trans., xi, p. 729, fig. 74o, 1902; The Bermuda Is.,” p. 817, fig. 74€. 
Bifidaria rupicola GnUck, op. cit., p. 414,1904. 

FtouBS 68c; bbokmt. 

This was recorded from station 800, near Paynter’s Vale, by 
Giilick, and also from station 808, in Paget sands. It is still living 
but not common in Bermuda. Also found in the southern United 
States and Cuba. 

Vertigo numellata Guliok. 

Op. oit., p. 413, pi. xxxvi, fig. 6,1904. 

FxQUHIE 54c, TYPE. 

This minute extinct species is the most common of the fossil 
Pupidffi. Gulick recorded it from station 800, Paynter’s Vale, and 
807, Knapton Hill. We obtained it from sand in the cavity of P. 
54a 545 54c 54d 55a 556 



Figures 54a, 546, Carychium bermudennin Gnl., profile and front views. 54c, 
Vertigo numellata Qul. 54<l, Vertigo Marki Oul. 55a, 556, Kuoonulun 
tuHdnatua Gal. All reduced from Guliok’e figures. 


ITelsonif from near Bailey Bay, and from the red-clay breccia near 
Castle Harbor. It is not known from the Devonshire nor Paget 
formations, nor as a living species. 

Vertigo Markf Gulick. 

Op. oit., p. 414, pi. xxxvi, fig. 7,1904. 

FiOORB 64(1, TTPB. 

Slightly larger than the last. Diameter, height, 1.9”*°^. 

Found by Gulick at the same stations as the preceding, but not so 
common. We found it in the sand from inside P. Nelsoni^ Bailey 
Bay road-cut, with the last. Not known from newer deposits. 
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bermudenae Gulick. 
p. 415, pi. xxxvi, figs. 11,13. 

FiauRXS 54a, 545, ttpb. 

This extinct species has about five convex M'horls with the surface 
finely striate, corneous white. Aperture oblique, with a broadly 
expanded reflexcd lip, thickened W'ithin, and with a slight promi> 
nence just above the middle. Columellar lamella minute and deeply 
lltilfted. Diameter, 0.9*"“; height, 1.8*"“. 

. We took several good specimens from fine sand found in the 
interior of the shells of Pwcilozo7utee Nelsorn from road •cut near 
Bailey Bay. It was associated with the two preceding and other 
species. It also occurred, chiefly as casts, with several other species, 
in a red-clay breccia from the west shore of Castle Harbor. Gulick 
fbund it common in the red-clay deposits at his stations 806 and 807, 
and in the sands at station 818. lie also records it from the Paget 
sands, stations 808, 809. It is not knowq to be living. 

Buccinea someraensia sp. nov. 

Succinna bermvdeniiiB (pars) Gulick, op. oit., 1904, p. 431 {non Pfeiffer). 

The ancient form, from the Walsingham formation, seems to bo 
distinct from the recent species, which may have been a modern 
importation from the West Indies.*** 

The fossil species is larger and stouter—usually 12 to lf3““ long 
and about 7““ in diameter; length of the last whorl about 9““. It 
is pretty regularly ovate, the breadth more than half the length. 
Surface nearly smooth, but showing delicate lines of growth. Spire 
small and acute. The shell is thicker than in the li\ ing form. Our 
largest specimen is 12““ long; 7““ broad. ' 

' Gulick gives for his largest example, length, 13“'"; diameter, 7““. 
It is seldom that the modem species becomes more than 10 to 11*"“ 
in length, usually it is 8 to 0. Not uncommon in the Walsingham 
district. Mr. Gulick records it from his stations 806, 807, and 818. 
Whether his specimens from the sand-pits (Paget formation), at 

* The email speolee now living in Bermuda (see figure 70) has had several 
names. Some of the references are as follows: 

Sneeinea barbadensis Quildlng, Zool. Joum., Ill, p. 582, 8upl., pi. 27, figs. 
4-6. Filabry, these Trans., x, p. 503. Verrill, these Trans., xi, p. 729, figs. 
80, a, b, 1902; The Bermuda Is.,** p. 817, figs. 80, a, b. 

Sueeinea bermudensiM Pfeiffer, Proo. Zool. Soe. Ixmd., 1857, p. 110; Gulick, 
op. elt., p. 421, 1904. 
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stations 808 and 809, were of the same form as the earlier one I dd 
not know. But we found one example in the beach rook (Devon¬ 
shire formation) near Hungry Bay, associated with foramiui&ra and 
shells of Caecum^ etc. 

b. Palmelto Stumps ” or “ Sand Pipes.'*^ 

Fioubk 56. Plates XIX, XX. 

In many localities and at various levels, often high above the sea, 
but especially in the firm Walsingham limestones, large cylindrical or 
cup-shaped cavities are found, often surrounded by a hardened wall, 
more or less infiltrated with stalagmitic material. They often occur 
in large groups and are frequently connected at the top by a lajrer 
of indurated red clay. (See above, pp. 62, 72, 120.) 

They are generally believed by the natives to be the casts or molds 
of palmetto stomps, and this view has been adopted by several 
geologists. But Agassis l)elieved them to be pot-holes” made by 



Figure 56.—A ** fossil palmetto stump,” which has partly weathered out from 
the sorrSunding softer stone, and shows internal pittings. After Thomson. 

the sea.* ^j g^pm son considered them hollow stalagmites, made by 
dripping wat^in imaginary caverns. Such forms are not peculiar 
to liermuda. 

Structures very similar to these occur in the white chalk of 
England and in the calcareous rocks of Europe. In England they 
are called ^‘sand-pipes” and ‘‘sand-galls.” Examples of various 
sizes are figured by Lyell, in his Manual of Gteology, ed. 4, p. 82, as 

have shown'above (pp. 120, 131), that they are often converted Into pot¬ 
holes, when they ooonr on the shore ledges. ' 
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Iktjf ^niit at Eaton, near Norwich. (Figure 57.) They vary in 
ite tliM from a few inchcR to 12 fet't in diameter, and in depth 
fifom • fiw feet to GO feet. Most of those figured are pointed at tlie 
lowtv wi. Lyell states that they are circular and very symmetrical 
in fariBk.^ He believed that they are due to the solvent action of 
rain water, but he does not explain why such solvent 
lAould he concentrated, for long periods, upon such definite 
and atalblar spots, often close togetlier, nor why the holes should 
preaarWa circular form throughout their depth, w ithout spreading 



ITigore 87.^Sectiun at Eatf^n, Eng. After Lyell. C, C, white chalk; F, F, 
layer* of flint nodules; S, sand and surface soil; a-/, “•wind pipes** of 
Vartan sixes. 

The same difficulties arc obvious in the Bermuda examples, for 
tli*y often ])enetrato through layers differing in texture and hard- 
B6*i^ vrilliout changing in sisse or form. If due wholly to the ordi< 
nary solvent action of rain-water, we should expect to find that such 
vmten Imd spread laterally in the more porous layers and so pro- 
daonft regularities. 

It q^ears absolutely necessary to assume that there was at least 
some di^nite and specific cause to determine the position and circu¬ 
lar Iona of the primary pit, if we admit that the solvent action was 
the aetive cause of the {irolongation downward, for puddles of rain- 
wateTje pn ordinaiy natural surfaces of soil, assume very irregular 
fovijns^ ind are rarely symmetrical and circular, like these holes. If 
we ooal|l explain the initial circular form of the pits, we might sup¬ 
pose that the solvent action had made them deeper and larger, 
SSpeeially if the pits had become filled with olay-soil and decaying 
esfisMble matter, 

ItaMS. OoNN. Acad., Vol. XII. 
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Fkbruart, 1906. 
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Four possible causes for such circular pits^* originating^ M tbej 
often do, in or beneath the red^clay soil, appear to me woitb j of 
consideration at present: 

A. There may have been living there in ancient times some bur¬ 
rowing animal that formed the pits, at least in part. Hie only 
creature that I can suggest as possible is a large biirrovrhig land 
tortoise, like the gopher turtle of Florida. But I do not know that 
the gopher makes its holes so nearly perpendicular or so chtnlar as 
these structures usually arc. The sea-turtles scoop out pita, more 
or less circular, in which to deposit their eggs, but they are more 
irregular in size and form, and not so deep, and are made in the 
beach sands. 

B, In ancient times the sands of Bermuda may have been the 
breeding place of some largo gregarious sea-birdf that excavated its 
nests in the sand, in the form of round and shallow pits, suitable to 
be the starting point of these cavities. Or some such bird may have 
had the habit of muffling” itself in the sand to remove vermin, 
after the manner of the domestic fowls, which often form shallow 
round pits in this way. 

(?. Some tree or other plant may have formerly existed here that 
had a large cylindrical, perhaps tuberous, root, which may have 
formed the initial pit. The rain-water trickling down all around 
such a root might, by its solvent action, after the death of the plant, 
continue the cavity downward in the same cylindrical form, esp- 
cially if the rain-water should wash clay into the cavity as fast as it 
formed. 

The trunk of the common palmetto is usually somewhat swollen 
or bulbous at the underground base, and not unlike some of these 
cavities in size and ^rm, though usually not so cylindrical. But it 
sends off great numbers of tough rootlets, in cveiy direction. Such 
rootlets ought also to have left casts, but I could find no traces of 
them in the structures that I examined.]; But there may have been 

* lu the next chapter (p. 178) some account is given of mure irregnlar stroo- 
thres in the limestone apparently due to the stumps and roots of cedar sod otbfr 
trees. 

f The considerable percentage of calcium phosphate in all the afislcnt red 
clays indicates that birds must have been abundant there in prehistoirio agea, 
aa they were when the islands were Ant settled. The presence of the aalta of 
potassium also imply the existence and decay of abundant vegetation. 

% Professor W* N. Rice mentioned finding indentations, looking like Hhe etaU 
of rootlets, in the bottom of some of the cavities that he examined. The stmatiUiSS 
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other piAntA there^ in the pliocene, now extinct, that had fleshy or 
aaootthmtr roots of the right form, with rootlets too soft to be pre- 
•erved. Some species of West Indian Ipomeas have huge, fleshy 
roots^ as large as a man’s bod}^ and some of the extinct forms may 
have been even more remarkable.* It is not necessary to suppose 
that aU the cavities were moulded around the stump of a palmetto or 
palm, living or extinct, if we believe them to be of vegetable origin, 
for there are many herbaceous plants with huge roots, and some of 
them are partial to sand dunes of this kind. That most of these 
cavities arc in the ancient Walsingham limestone is significant, but 
similar ones occur in the later rock and at high altitudes. 

It is aleo important to note that in the most typical cases, where a 
large group occurs (fig. 11, and pis. xix, xx), they all start <lownward 
from one particular level, usually a layer of red-clay soil, or an 
ancient ** forest bed,'’ though some may be deep «ind others shallow. 
This is contrary to what would have been the case if they had been 
due to stumps of the palmetto, buried in the drifting sands, for in 
that case the lower ends would have been nearly at one particular 
level, or in a layer of rcd-clay soil. In most cases we found no layer 
of red-clay at or near the lower ends. They usually terminated 
below in pure limestone, just as if dug out to variable depths by a 
meohanical tool. 

It seems to me very probable that at least part of them were 
started by the thick root or base of some ])lant, aud that in most 
oases they were enlarged and deepened by the solvent action of the 
rain water that naturally found its way into the crevice around the 
root, or around the core of loose material and clay th.at later filled 
the cavity, after the roots decayed, 

jD. The initial circular cavity may have bes© formed in the soil 
by mechanical means. 

Rain water dripping at one particular spot from the branch of a 
tree win start, in loose soil, a circular cup-hhaped cavity, which could 
easily be prolonged downward and enlarged by solvents. 

The elastic stems of grasses, shrubs, and other plants growing in 
rather loose sandy soil and exposed to the winds will often, by their 

SXanlnSdnby him may really have been formed aronnd the bases of palmettos, 
for they are probably not all of the same origin. 

Thomeem also refers to the pits on the inner surface of some that he examined 
(•as hiailgs. 7, 9, and onr fig. G6). 

* Some of the West Indian species have fleshy roots 4 to 6 inches or more in 
dhmtat and many feet long* coiled in a regular tapering spiral, like a cork- 
aextw, Ao coil often 10 to 12 feet long. 
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rotary motions, loosen the sand about themselves and thus ikUpMl til* 
wind to excavate conical or oupdike cavities. Such caviti4|r^ If. pnt* 
served by clay soil washing into them by rain, might be the smarting 
points of deep cavities excavated by solution. n 

Whatever the cause may have been, in particular cases, aich 
low cavities, if in a calcareous soil covered by clay, must liiili bean 
filled by the red clay washed in by rain. The clay core oadlrylDg 
would shrink away from the surrounding materials, leavii|| M nar¬ 
row crevice about it into which rain water would percdMe and 
slowly dissolve away the surrounding limestone, redcpositim pari 
of it a little farther away, as the moisture evaporated. ThcMniarged 
ci^evioes would be filled, again and again, by additional clay anaterial, 
and so the clay core would be increased in size and length aa tb* 
solvent action went on. Thus there would be no definite limfl to the 
depth or size of the cavities, provided the time were very long and 
no insoluble obstructions were encountered. The ordinary attsola of 
gravitation account, in this theory, for the extension downward 
being most ra])id. The presence of clay deposited on the nidcNi of 
the cavities accounts for the water not spreading much laterally in 
the more porous layers. 

A similar effect may be s<*en urhen pebbles rest upon poioiia iee 
or snow in sunny v cather. The ice melts away under and around 
the stone, but mostly beneath, so that the stone soon sinka into a 
hole but little larger than itself. 

''^liat the solvent action referred to will result in forming airoalar 
pits may be demonstrated experimentally by resting balls or eytin- 
ders of clay on shallow indentations in pieces of limestone and allow¬ 
ing very dilute acids to trickle very slowly over the surfaco of tbo 
clay, so that the solii^on will evaporate almost as soon as fcMled. 

The best examples of these structures that I saw neat 

Hungry Bay on the south shore. See plates xix, xx. At tUi place 
there is a bench of hard limestone, believed to be of the Wlaldiig- 
ham foimatioD (see above, pp. 02, 72), just above higb-tidi^ lAicb 
has been quarried for building purposes. So that good seottona of 
some of the cavities have been made, as in pi xix.* The ufiper tor- 
face of this limestone is partially covered with indurateddjad clay> 
the softer parts of the clay stratum having beeh worn awa^ by thO 
sea. This surface is perforated by a large number of these ii^Tltiea^ 
most of them nearly round and a foot or more in diameter. ^ due 

* Ses also The Bermuda Islands,*’ plates Ixxxiv-v, and these Tranan vol, |dl| 
same plates. . 
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to polmetto stumps there must have been a rather thick grove at 
this place. They terminate below at various levels in the hard 
limestone strata. The inn^r surface is rough and often stained to a 
dark manganese-brown color, but I could see no evidenexi of rootlets 
in these examples. 


c. Plante ; Annent Peat and Cedars. 

On a former page (p. 81) I have mentioned the fact that a bed of 
peat| with red-clay soil and vertical stumps of cedars, was found, in 
1870, at Ireland Island, in making the excavation for the floating 
dock. This fact has often been mentioned as evidence proving the 
subsidence of the land. A fossil species of land-snail ( Piecilozonitee) 
is also said to have been found in the same bed or in the aeolian 
limestone below it. 

This bed of peat and soil was overlaid by layers of sand-rock and 
** coral-crust,” of considerable thickness, as shown in the accompany¬ 
ing section, copied from Thomson. 



Figure 58.—Section made in the excavationH for the dry dock at Ireland Inlaud, 
sbouri^ the bed of peat and red clay with oe(|ar BtniupH, etc. After 
Thomson. 


The upper layer, about JJ5 feet below low-tide, was fine shell-aand iiud marl, 
4 feet thick ; 2d layer, 8 feet thick, was “ coral crust,” contait)iny( shtdl-sand, 
fossil sbells, and vurious corals, among them Ifcrriadm tahyrinthiformiH; iid 
layer was shell-sand, mixed with corals, about 7 feet thick ; 4th layer, about 7 feet 
tbiek, was loosely coherent and harder shelMiiiiestonoR; the layer, of red earth 
and peat, with cedar stumps and bones of birds, was 2 to 4 feet thick, in a 
hollow eroided out of the latter; 5th layer was hard ceolian limestone, tested by 
borings to 52 feet, cuntaming fossil land shells. The deepest part of the excava¬ 
tion was 50 feet. The upper surface of the red soil bed was 44 to 50 feet below 
low-tide. 

It is evident that this bed of peat and vegetable remains must 
have been deposited during the period of Greater Bermuda,” and 
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therefore probably belongs to the Walsingham Period, though pjHe** 
haps to the latter part of it, for the peat is underlaid by older leotto 
limestones. 

It is unfortunate that oareful microscopic examinations of this 
peat were not made, for it might have been possible to have UlhU* 
fied specifically some of the plants and other organisms, which vaay 
have differed from those in the modern peat bogs. 

The overlying beds of coral crust ” may have belonged to the 
Devonshire formation, and may indicate a subsidence, after the 
lattei had been raised above the sea-level and hardened, for such 
materials do not appear to solidify in these waters, except 
exposed more or less to the air. " 

25. Bhatiia of the Marine iJevonahire Formation^ or Beach Lime¬ 
stones. 

The typical beach deposits of this ]>eriod have bee^ discussed 
above (see pp. 78-81), where it is also stated that the raised beach 
deposits may not all be of the same age, and that some of them may 
be very recent. But at piesent we have no positive means of deter¬ 
mining this in most cases, for the fossil shells are generally all living 
species 

As the true Walsingham limecrtl^lls were deposited at a time 
when the land was at a much higher level than now, wo cannot 
to find, on dry land, marine deposits of that age. 

A deposit of fossiliferous rock containing Tellina^ Xuctna, eta^ 
situated 16 feet below low-tide mark, found in the excavations made 
in Tomlin’s Narrows,* indicates by the nature of its solidification 
that it had been long exposed to the air and water above or between 
tides. It may represent a deposit of Devonshire beach-limestone 
made before the close of the first period of subsidence. But it may 
better be taken as one of the facts indicating that a small amount of 
subsidence must have occurred since the marine deposits were first 
elevated.f It is probably of the same age as the coral crust ” ill 
the Ireland Island section, fig. 68. These submerged depositi 
deserve much more investigation. 

In certain cases where extinct land shells of the Walsingham 
period have been found associated with red clay in cavities of the 


* See also, A. Agasshs, op. oit., 1893, p. 980. 

t This would be in accordance with my belief that these Bermuda sands do not 
solidify into firm limestone except on exposure to the air. See p. 61. 
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beaoh-limestonce, they appear to represent beds of the older forma¬ 
tion that were buried in the later deposits and were afterwards 
removed by solution, leaving the shells and clay behind, as in the 
notable case at Ireland Island described by Lieut. Nelson in 1840. 
His desoription is quoted above on page 77. 

In the mass of beach rook he found a cavity containing loose red 
earth with an abundance of P<eeilozonittB JVelsoni, This ocourronoe 
seems to mo an additional proof that the beach rook at this place 
was much later than the Walsingham limestone, as in the other 
localities described above, pp. 70-78. 

The following list of fossils from the beach de))osits is v cry incom¬ 
plete, for I did not have time to make so large collections of them 
as I wished, and most other collectoi*8 have neglected them, because 
they are nearly all living species. Professor W. N. Rice (op. cit., 
p. 31, 1H84) has given a much longer list of fossil shells than any 
other writer. Most of the species named by him were also obtained 
by my party; all those recogni/ied are given in the following lists. 
Many others are too imperfect for identification. 

Crustacea of t/u l>eronshire Formation, 

Balanus (large sp like 6 iinttndtmtum). 

Fragments of a large barnacle were common in the beach-rocks 
near Hungry Bay. It must have been at least 1.5 to 2 inches in 
diameter. No such species is recorded as now living at Bermuda. 

4 

Oenobita diogenea (Linn.). Land Henmt Crab. Figure 60. 

The fossil remains of this land crab have been found in a shell of 
lAoona pica. It may, howev er, have been taken from comparatively 
modern sand dunes. It was sent by J. M. Jones many years ago, 
and the exact locality was not recorded on the label. 

Marine Shells of the Devonshire Formation, 
a. Gastropods, 

Purpura hssmastoma Linn. 

Near Hungry Bay; fragments. 

Purpura deltoidea Lam 
Fragments only. 

Nassa ambigua Montagu. Figure 59. 

Not common. Recorded by Rice as N, Candei d’Orb. 
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CtolumbellA meroatoria Linn. Figure 50a, a. 

Common. 

OolumbeUa cribraria Lam. Figure 59a, h. 

Common. 

Oliva reticulata Lam. 

Fragments only. 

Olivella orysa Lam. 

Recorded by Rice. 

Fasoiolaiia dietana Lam. 

Recorded by J. Matthew Jones, a single instance. 


59a 



Figure 59, «, h — Nassa ambigua; 50a, a, ColumheUa niermforla , 59rt, b, Colvm- 
bella rnbrarut. All natural size, phot A H V 

Katica canrena Linn. 

Rare. 

Trivia quadripunctata Grayir 

Recorded by Rice aq 4! rotunda, which is now considered a 
variety. 

Oyprma exanthema Linn. 

Recorded by Heilprin from St. George’s (as (7. cervus Linn.). 

Oyprma cinerea Omel. 

Recorded by Rice and by Heilprin. 

Xntimue gibbotos (I.jnn ) Mtf 

Recorded by Rice as Cgphoma gibbosa; rare. 

Strombue coatatus Gmehr^aocipitriAua Lam. Bare. 

- Kelson (see above, p. 78) recorded a Stromhus, without specific 
name, from Long Bird Island. Heilprin mentions that the speci- 
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mens of this species seen by him were antiquated in appearance. 
Probably they were fossil. I have seen no recent specimens from 
Bermuda, except in the collection of Miss Peniiston, w'ho had several 
fine ones in 1808, but not collected personally.* 

Oerithiiun minimum Gmel. 

Not uncommon. 

Oerithium variabile Adams. 

C, ferrugineum Say, non 

Common. 



Fijjure 596.— Co>cum lermes ; a, yonnc?; 6, nearly uclnlt. By A. H. V. 

Figaro 59o .—Mmiulus modulutt^ two oKamples. Bhgbtly eularged. Phot. A. H, V. 

littorina angulifera Lam. 

Near Hungry Bay, 

Tectarius muricatus (Lino.). 

Near Hungry Bay. 

* The late Miss Mary Peniston had a very valuable local collection of shells 
which she had obtained during many years In 1808,1 made a brief examina¬ 
tion of her shells, intending to made a careful study of them a fow da>B later, 
but was prevented from doing so by a severe illness. She died liefore my visit 
in 1001, and her shells wore unfortunately not accessible then. She did not 
label her shells to any great extent, depeuiliug tixiou her memory os to the time 
and place of capture, etc. She had a considerable number of ejcotxc shells, 
given to her by others as oolleoied in Bermuda, which she personally considered 
doubtful. Among such, os noted by me at the time of my visit, were ryjiixpa 
tigrUf C\ asrUuSy Volnta musical Murex brnwaVu, etc. Such shells she kept on 
a separate shelf, but in the same case with the true Bermuda shells. Whether 
the Stromhua accipifrinus was among those that she thought doubtful, my notes 
do not show. It was recorded by Krebs from Bermuda, 1864, as collected by 
Bedaeld. 
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Omovm termes Heilprin. Figaro 52d. 

Several 'specimens in hard foraminiferoas limestone, near Hungry 
Bay. 

Vermetua lumbricalis Linn. 

Fragments are common. 

Tenagodua ruber (Schum.) MOroh. 

SUiquana rosea Blainv 

Fragments arc common. They are also found in some of the 
modcrn%each-sands, to which they sometimes impart a reddish tint. 
Sometimes erroneously referred to the Serpulidse as ‘‘ Serpula rubra*’*' 
First recorded from Bermuda by Mdrch. 

Scala, sp. 

Bartram (Berm. Almanac for p. 120) recorded a species 

(erroneously as Scalarida ecaherrima ” of Chenu), which he said 
was only found as a sub-fossil.” Chenu’s figure of 8cai(i scaherrima 
represents a Scala with numerous delicate varices, not nnlike some 
of the living Bermuda species. Though Bartram’s identification was 
doubtless wrong, it indicates that he had a true Scala frbm this 
formation, of which an outcrop occurs close to his former residence, 
at Stocks Point. In the same list he mentions other sub-fossil ” 
species as not found living now. 

Livona pica (Linn.). Figure 00, p. 197. 

Very abundant and perfect at Devonshire Bay (Stevenson). Com¬ 
mon in the beach deposits and also in the older Walsingham forma¬ 
tion, as well as in modern sand-dunes. (See above, page 158.) Not 
known as now living in Bermuda waters, 

Aatralium longispina (Lam.). 

Near Hungry Bay; not common. 

Modulus modulus (Jinn.). Figure 59r. 

Modulus lentieularis of man/ writers. 

Not very common. 

Kerita tesssllata Gmel. Figure 61,1, 2. 

Not uncommon. 

Kerita peloxouta linn. Figures 61, 6, 5. 

Not common. Found by us near Hungry Bay; also recorded by 
Rice; 
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Kerita yenicolor MetiBch. Fif^are 61, 4. 

Not common; near Hungry Bay. 

ViMnirella (Cremidei) barbii4exi8ia (amel.). rignro 62, a, h. 

Fi$»ut*efUi harhadensis Giuelili=:F. anHUantin d’Orb., and of many othern. 

Recorded by Rice. 



Figure 61.—-1, 2, NeHta teaBeliala ; 8, 5, N. peloronta; 4, N, Wi'Hirolor,' Natural 
Blase ; phot. A. H. V. 

Figure 62.—a, b, FinsureHa harbad^nttig ; r, Glyphig alternata ; d, Siphfmaria 
altemata; e, Chittm tubercuiafuSf young. All about natural Hize. Recent. 
Phot. A. H. V. 


Fis«uridea altemata (Say). Figure 62, c. 

FiggurtUa altemata Say=:^Olyphig altemata of many writera. 

Recorded by Rice aa FUmrella griiecuy whim'll is a Mediterranean 
species closely related to F. aUernata. Rice’s specimens may have 
been F. alternata^ which is the common recent Bermuda species of 
this group, or F. which is very similar. 

Bulla oocidentalia Adams. 

Bulla media of many authors (non Unn.). 

Fragments are common. 
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TeUina Invigata Linn. 

Fragments, apparently of this abundant living species, are common. 

TeUina (Anguine) promera Ball. 

One specimen found at Hungry Bay, 1001. 

Tellina, ap. 

Fragments of one or more additional species were found, too 
imperfect to name. Fragments are abundant at Devonshire Bay. 

Venus or Ohione, ap. 

In Bartram^s list (see Berm. Almanac for 1881, p. 126), he identi¬ 
fied a species, doubtless erroneously, as Venus ptterpera from Chenu’s 
figures, 351-854, which represent a rounded lainellose species. He 
states that it is only found sub-fossil. In our collection of the recent 
shells there are fragments of a similar large species. 

Pullaatra or OaUiata I 

In Bartram’s list (op. cit., 1881, reprinted from previous years), he 
records a shell, only found as a fossil, under the erroneous name 
PuUasira perovalisj identified by Chenu’s figure (vol. ii, p. 92, f. 
411). The figure represents a regularly ovate, smooth shell unlike 
any recent Bermuda shell known to me. The fossil might be a 
Callista maculata^ but needs rei^xaminatiou * 

* Mr. J. T. Banratn’s collection of shells, birds, Ashes, etc. was purchased by 
the Bermuda government, after his death, but it was not accessible at the time 
of ray viHits. In his lists, 1875 to 1881, many species entirely foreign to Ber¬ 
muda are included, doubtless brought in by sailors Among such are Duccinum 
undatum^ Faneioktria tuhptfy T^rebm ffgrinn^ Strombua perurianuSf Olivet pof- 
phyrett, and many others. Moreover, many of the true Bermuda shells are 
wrongly named, from a superUcinl resemblance to the figures in Ohenu, and 
in Woodward^s Manual, which seem to have been the only illustrated works ou 
shells that lie had. He also published in his lists many (83) of his own manu¬ 
script names. Ho was a persevering colleob^r, but uneducated and without any 
scientific training. Ho resided at Stock’s Point for many years, but had pre¬ 
viously been a sailor. If his collection had been carefully studied by a compe¬ 
tent malaoologist, It would have added much more to our knowledge of the Ber¬ 
muda fauna than his lists indicate, for they are far too unreliable for scientiflo 
use, except in those cases when confirmed by later collectors. He also left a 
considerable amount of MSS. relating to his shells, but they have not yet been 
examined by a specialist to ascertain their value. J. M. Jones was personally 
acquainted with Mr. Bartram and certainly saw his collection and exchanged 
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IPhacoided pennsyWauious (Linn.) Dali, 1001. 

Venua p^nnaylmnira Linn.; Nelson, 1840. * 
hucina p&nnaylmnica of mosi writers. 

Luoina apeoioaa and L, grandinata Heeve (t. Pall.). 

Lieut. Nelson, 1840, recorded this as Venus penfisylraniva, i\\\d 
wrote as follows: 

“A stratum of these, in indifferent preservation, is in the quarry 
whence the stone for the pier at St. George’s ferry ^^as obtained. 
This bed, however, is of trifling extent compared with an apparently 
corresponding one in the chain of islets reaeliing across the mouth 
of Crow-lane Harbour, beginning near Phyllis’ Island, and continu¬ 
ing thence through every point till it reaches Harris’s Island: it is 
about five feet thick and lies about siit fi^^t above the water.” 

Variety aomersenais, iiov. Figure 63. 



Figure 63.— Phacoidea pennaylvanic%ia^ var. aomeraensiHf left valve, natural size. 
Type. 

Two separate valves of this large and thick shell were found by 
me near Hungry Bay, 1901. It is thicker, more convex, and 
much more oblique than the typical form, with the umbo more 
prominent and the beak more incurved, and situated more ante¬ 
riorly. The dorsal area is defined by a wide and rather deep groove; 
the lunule is large, strongly cordate, and sunken. Tlie cardinal and 

speoimetiB with him to some extent, as is shown by their oorrespondeuce, which 
I have seen, but Jones seems to have made very little use of Burtram’s collection 
in compiling his own lists of 1864 and 1870, which are much more accurate than 
Bartram’s later lists. Mr. G. Brown Goode also visited Mr. Bartram's place and 
saw his collection, but made very little use of it, except that he credits a few 
species of Ashes to him, in his list of 1881 (Bermuda Almanac, p. 116). 
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lateral teeth are well developed. There ia no radial soalpture^ bat 
the surface is covered with shallow unequal grooves or undulations, 
with larger ones at two resting periods. Height of figured valve, 
55™®; transverse elevation, 16™“. 

Oodakia orbicularis (Linn.) Dali. 

Codakia tigrina in moiit recent lists. Lucina tigrina (para) auth. (nem Linn.). 
Fragments &re common. Recorded by Rice as C. tigerina. 

Oodakia orbioulata (Mont., 1808) Dali. 

Luotna peetpn Lam., 1818. 

Lucina imbneatufa C. B. Adams, 1845. 

Lucina pectinata C. B. Adams, 1853 (non Gmel.). 

Lucina occidentaHa Reeve, 1850. 

Fragments are common. 

Oodakia COStata (d*Orb.)~Li(cincr antillarum Reeve, 1850~L Oi'nata Adams, 
1852 (non Reeve), Hnugry Bay. 

Ohama macropkylla Chom. Hock Cookie.** Plate xxxv b, figs. 4, 4n. 

Common, mostly broken in small fragments. It has received 
many other names. 

Ohama lingua-felia Reeve. 

Recorded by Rice. Probably only a variety of the preceding. 

Area n08B Linn. Muaael ** of the flah^^men. Plate xxxv b, figs. 6, 6a. 
Common. ^ ^ 

Area (Barbatia) domixiguenBia (CMn.). 

Recorded by Rice. 

Pectunculus undatus Linn. 

Several valves of large size were found near Hungry Bay. 

Modiola tulipa Lam. Blaok MuaaeV* Plate xxxv b, fig. 5. 

Fragments near Hungry Bay. 

Btytilua eaiuatuB linn. Small BUach Muaael.** 

Common ; also found in the reolian limestones, just above the 
beach-rocks, associated with land shells, near Hungry Bay. 

Spondylua amerioaxitui Lam. ** Hock Scollop.** Plate xxxv b, figs. 1, la. 

Fragments are common, often preserving the reddish colors. It 
has received a variety of other names. 
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Xaxgwitophora radiata (Lam.), ^earl Oyster, Plate xxxv b, figs, d, 2a. 
Fragments retsuning their pearly luster aro occasionally found. 

OtirM firona Linn. 

Fn^graents are not rare. 


Corals. 

f Kycetophyllia LamarckAna Edw. and Haime, (O^Munfeina arrolata of 
Nelson (an iuoorreot determination). 

The specimen, which is preserved in Coll. Geological Soc. London, 
has been studied by Gregory. If correctly named by him* (as J/. 
Bamarcki), op. cit., p. 2(5(1, it is a scarce West Indian species, not 
DOW living in Bermuda. v 

If beach*worn, as is probable, I should suspect that it was rather 
one of the common Bermuda species of Mtessa, (See p. 77, note.) 

P Masandra areolata (linn.) Oken. 

VArrill, these Trans., vol. xi, p. 81-84, pis. xi, xii, 1001. 

Manicina areolata Lam. Lieut. Nelson, op. rit., 1840. 

This common West Indian species is not now found living in 
Bermuda. I have formerly suggested that it was a mistaken identi- 
dcation of the last species, but this needs confirmation. 

Found by Nelson in the beach-rock of Ireland Island. 

OrbiceUa cavemoaa (Liuu.). Figure 87. Plate xxx a, tig. 2. 

Verrill, these Trans., vol. xi, pp, 102, 171,1901. 

This species was recorded as a fossil from Bermuda, in Coll* 
Geolog. Soc. London, by Gregory (Proc. Geolog. Soc., li, p. 271), 
under the name, 0, radiata. 

ICadracia deoaotia (Lym.). Figures 94, 95. 

This species was recorded by Gregory, op. cit., p. 250, as found 
fossil in the beach-rocks. We did not find it, except living. 

Agarica firagilia. Figures 101,101a. 

AgaHcia undata Nelson, 1840. 

Found with the last by Nelson. Small fragments of this common 
thin and fragile species are occasionally found, both in the beach 
deposits and in the later teolian limestones. 

* See these Trans., xi, p. 68, where, however, this ideutiiioation was erron- 
eonriy attributed to Dr. Vaughan. Whether it be Nelson’s specimen may be 
doubtful. ' 
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MiU«por» aleicornis linn. Figure 86. PI. xxx a, fig. 1. 

Fragments of the fragile branches are rather common in the beach 
deposits. It is now one of the most abundant reef corals. 

Mhinoderms, 

ICelitta teatudinata {K\ein)=s: Sruftlia quinqueforU Ne\9on, 

Thifl five-holed sand-dollar was recorded by Nelson from Ireland 
Island and the islands in Crow Lane, Hamilton. It has not been 
observed hero by others, either living or fossil. The six-holed 
species {M, sex/oris) is common, however. Possibly Nelson con¬ 
founded the two species. Both arc common on the sandy coasts of 
^the Caroliiias and Florida. 


Foramini/era, 

In some of the finer layers of beach-rock, near Hungry Bay, 
foraminifera of many species were common, but mostly too much 
worn to admit of specific determination. 


04 
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Figure 64 .—Orhxtohtps marginalit, x 10; 64a, the same, profile and section; 646, 
O. duplespf X 6. Both after Brady. 




Among those recognised were OrbicuUna adunca (see p. 140, fig. 
35, 12); OrhitolUes marginalUj fig. 64; O. duplex^ fig. 045; Cornu- 
npira foliacea (fig. 35,18); Miliolinn Beminnlum (fig. 35, 3); Biloeu- 
Una ringBns (fig. 35, 9); Toxtularia concava (fig. 35, 5); PeneroplU 
(fig. 35, 16). But many other species were present. 

Fragments of the common red sessile foraminifer {Polyirema 
miniaeeum)^ which grows firmly attached to the under sides of dead 
corals and stones in warty and branched forms, are not uncommon. 
This is probably what Nelson referred to as a Mittepora. (See 
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chapter 30 for figures.) Delicate shells of Mollusca ( Ccecxim^ etc.) 
were found entire in the same layers, indicating that they were 
deposited in rather quiet water, either below low-tide or in a shel¬ 
tered locality. 

Tlie species and varieties from these beds that are not certainly 
known to bo living in Bermuda waters are the following: 

^Stromhu8 uccipitrinn8, 

Faeciolaria diatam, 

Scida^ sp. 

Livona pica. Common. 

Venusy —a largo lamellose species. 

Calfhta (?), like C, maculatn in form. 

Phacoklea pewisyloanicna^ var. itorneraemia Ver. 

Balamis, —a large, massive species. 

^MyeHophylfia Lamorckatta, 

"^Mopandra itreohUa, 

Melitta UaUidinata, 

26, Foaaila of (he ^Jolian Ihneatonea and aanda of the Devouahire^ 
Pa get y and later formationa, 

C^ertain portions of the leolian liiriestones must have been of the 
same age as the raised beach deposits, and seem to be continuous 
with them at some localities on the south shores, but others, and 
perhaps the larger part, are of later origin, down to modern times. 
In some places they rest upon the beach limestone unconformably. 
(See above, pp. 73-80, and plates xvi-xi\.) At present it is impos¬ 
sible to determine the relative age of most ot these a'oliau limebtones. 
We know that some rest directly upon the older beach deposits or 
are continuous with them, and overlaid by thick strata of still later 
origin, yet it is not known that any characteristic diflferences can be 
made out in the fossils that they contain. Hence 1 have here grouped 
together all the fossils from these newer asolian deposits, whether 
supposed to be contemporary with the Devonshire beach deposits or 
later. 

Although we have not, at present, sufficient evidence to prove any 
great change in the physical conditions between the Devonshire 
and Paget perio<ls, there are certain facts that indicate greater 
changes of level than the few feet of elevation above the sea, now 
shown by the ordinary beach deposits. Tlie discovery by us of a 
layer of hard marine limestone, near Hungry Bay, composed largely 

Tbavs. Oovv, Aoad., Yol. XII. 13 Mabch, 1906. 
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of foraminifera and Bmalt marino ghellB, such as we now dredge ap 
from the depths of 3 to 5 fathoms, indicates that after deposition 
these beds may have been raised 20 to 80 feet or more, above their 
previous level. Moreover, the occurrence of hard limestones con¬ 
taining marine shells in the excavation for the dry dock (p. 177, 
fig. 58), and in the deepening of the harbor channels, at depths of 
10 to 30 feet, indicates that such beds have at one time been elevated 
above the sea and subsequently subsided, for the loose materials 
apparently do not consolidate here except alM)vc low-tide level, where 
more or less exposed to the air (see p. 21). These facts go to 
show that a second period of subsidence, perhaps of 20 to 35 feet, 
followed the emergence of the Devonshire marine limestones. In 
that case, the changes in physical conditions and vegetation must 
have been considerable at that time, and doubtless enough to exter¬ 
minate many species. 

It is possible that the unusually thick layer of red olay that has 
been found to underlie the city of Hamilton and adjacent districts 
m<ay eventually be found to mark best the distinction between the 
Devonshire and Paget periods. It certainly marks a very long 
period of surface decay of the limestone and probably of forest 
growth. In some of the sections it is at least two feet thick. In a 
boring for the military works at Prospect Hill, it was cut through 
at the depth of 130 feet, and at that point it was about 65 feet above 
sea level. At Hamilton it (or a similar layer) descends nearly to the 
shore. No fossils have been reported from it. 

As it seems desirable to have a definite name to designate those 
limestones known to be newer than tho beach deposits of Devonshire 
age, I propose to call them the Paget formation, because they are well 
displayed near Hungry Bay in Paget Parish, where my photographs, 
here reproduced, were made. This may be regarded as a typical 
example of these rocks. See plates xvii-xix. Their physical charac¬ 
ters have been described above. (See p, 73 and fig. 11.) 

Q. Foeell Land Shells {Pidmonatii), 

Several of the extinct land shells of the Walsingham period are 
also found in the unconsolidated sands and soft shell limestones 
referred to the Devonshire period. In some cases it is possible that 
they bad been weathered out of the older deposits and subsequently 
redeposited with other wind-drifted materials in the later sand-dunes. 
If so, we have at present no means of determining such instances. 
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There are, however, a few foRsil Bpi^cics that have not been found 
in the older rocks, but are stiil living. The following npccies have 
been obtained from deposits believed to be of these later |>eriods : 

PoBcilowmitM bermiidexuiia, var. aonatus Ver. See p. 164. 

Plats XXVI, fiourvs 1, 2. Plate XXVII, vigohrs 2, a-/. 

Very common. In many of the banks of soft limestone by the 
roadsides, especially near Elbow B.ay and Hungry Bay, it we«ithers 
ont in large numbers and great quantities of the clean shells can 
sometimes bo found at the base of the hanks after rains. It was 
abundant in a bed of ))artially consolidated sands on the noithwest 
side of Charles Island (or Goat IslaiKl), where the sea was under¬ 
mining it. At this place many of the shells retained their brown 
color-bands, and some were cuiiotisly mounted on the summits of 
slender columns or peflicels of shell-sand, due to the protection 
afforded by the shells from erosion by the falling sj^ray or rain. 
The sheila figured on plate xvi, figs. 1-2, were from this locality. 

At present this small barien island is nearly bare of vegetation 
and quite unfit for the existence of land shells of this kind, l^rob- 
ably these fossils <late back to a period when this island, Castle 
Island, and the other adjacent small islands were much larger, 
wooded, and connected with the main island at Castle Point, thus 
forming a continuous barrier on the south side of Castle Harbor. 
There is no evidence whether Charles Island (also called Goat Island 
and Old Fort Island), was or was not wooded at the time of the 
first settlements, though a small stone redoubt was built on it at that 
time, of which the ruins still remain,' 

This fossil variety (zonatne) is generally easily distinguishable 
from the recent specimens. The shells are usually distinctly thicker 
and heavier, the spire is usually more obtusely rounded, and the 
body-whorl less sharply angulatcd in the adult at the base. The 
inner lip nearly always has a thick callus in the adult. The umbili¬ 
cus is genorally decidedly smallerf than in the living form, l>eing 
usually about 1®"*; sometimes only 0.5""", but is variable in both. 
The fossil shells are usually conspicuously banded with two peri¬ 
pheral brown bands, often separated by a white band on the keel, 
while the recent ones are generally blotched or transversely flammu- 

* See ** The Bermuda Islands,p. 51, fig. 22, for what is known of the history 
of this min. 

t By a typographical error it is said to be larger in my former article (these 
Trans., xi, p. 728, note; and “ The Bermuda Islands,** p. 310). 
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lated with brown, eh shown by the figures on plate xxvii. But some 
of the fossils, as fig. 2 , e, (f, are also slightly flammulated, similar to 
some of the living ones, while the living ones, as fig. o, g, are 
often banded. The middle row of shells (figs. 1 and 2 , e to A) in 
each figure show the range of variations in the umbilicus and base 
of each variety, while the lower row shows the rang} of variation in 
the form of the spire and aperture, and the angulation of the body- 
whorl. In fig. 2 , < 7 , the umbilicus is reduced to a small pore, while 
in fig. 1,6 and g^ it is large, yet all intermediate sizes occur, from 
.5 to 2 “"*. 

Average specimens are about 2 o to 22 '""'in> diameter, and 12 to 
141001 high, but thd larger ones may be 24 or 25”™ in diameter and 
14 to high. Some of those with a depressed spire measured 

10 ™” high and 19®” in diameter; 10 ”® high and 20 ®” in diameter. 
All these are adults with a thick callus on the inner lip. The last 
body-whorl is usually distinctly angulated and son.etimes almost 
carinate. In the young the spire is nearly flat, the last whorl is 
carinate, umbilicus larger, and the color is flammulated. 

This variety would probably pass for a distinct species if inter¬ 
mediate forms were not found, or* if it occurred in another region. 
The modem form seems to be a degenerate or depauperate descend¬ 
ant, altered by a less favorable environment. 

The living form of this species has been erroneously referred to 
several genera, as shown by Pilsbry in Proc. Phil. Acad., 1888, p. 
289, where he has figured the jaw, radula, and genital organs. The 
following references apply chiefly to the living form (var. bermnden- 
sis)f which will doubtless be found in the more recent asolian lime¬ 
stones and dune sands, if sought for. 

Poacilosonitea bermudenais Pilsbry (pars), Free. Aoad. Sci. Philad., 1888, 
p. 289, pi. xvii; the same In Heilprin, ** The Bermuda Islands/’ pp. 196, 
108, pi. 16,‘tigs. £ (young), O (radula); N, 0, (genital organs), 1889. 

Hlsbry, Proo. Phil. Aoad. Nat. Sci., 1880, p. 85 (anatomy and synonymy); 
Trans. Conn. Aoad. Science, x, p. 499, 1900. 

Verrill, these Trans., xi, p. 728, 1992; *'The Bermuda Islands,” p. 816 [728]. 

Zonites bermudewiis Binney, Annals N. York Aoad. Science, iii, p. 86 (jaw 
and radula). 

Flats YXYII, fiqurxs 1, o-t. 

In our plate twelve recent specimens are figured from photo¬ 
graphs. They show marked variations in color, elevation of spire, 
size of umbilicus, shape of aperture, and extent of angulation of the 
body-whorl. 
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According to Pilsbry (Phil. Acad, 18^^9, p. 86), this species was 
the type of the genera Poeeilozoniies Bottger, 1884 ; Bermudia 
Ancey, 1887 ; Juno Mazyck, 1889. It has also been referred to 
many other genera. 

Helix ochrohuca Pfr. is believed to be a pale, plain-colored variety 
of this species. 

PCBoiloBonites Beinianua. See p. 164. Figures 66g, G6h. 

This living species, common in the older rocks, was also found by 
Mr. Gulick in the newer sandy deposits at his stations HOS and 800, 
near the Devonshire Marsh and barracks, associated with the last, 
and by us near Hungry Bay. 

Variety Goodei Pilsbry has also been found by Gulick at Tower 
Hill. See p. 166. 



Figure 66.— Reinianus ; «, under eido ; 6, upper side of another 
speoimen. Heoent, x about 4. Photog, by A. H. V. 

PoscilOBonites circumfirmatus. See p. 166. FunTiiRB 48u, 486. 

Pound by Mr. Gulick at stations 808 and 8()0, with the two pre¬ 
ceding. 

Variety dUcrepans (Pfr.) has also been found in these deposits, by 
Mr. Gulick. (See p. 167.) 

Buoonulus turbinatus. See p. 168. Figcrks 556 

This extinct species was found by Mr. Gulick at station 808, with 
the last. 

Polygyra miorodonta (Desh.). Figure 67. 

Pilsbry, these Trans., x, p. 406, pi. Ixii, Eg. 8, 1000. 

VerriU, these Trans., xi, p. 700, flg. 72; The Bermuda Islands,’’ p. 317, ftg. 
72. QaUok, op. oit., p. 413, 1004. 

This species was recorded as a fossil of the “drift rocks” by 
Professor W. N. Uioo (as Ilelix)^ but ho did not give any special 
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locality. It waft not found as a fossil by our parties nor by Guliok* 
It is an abundant living specicft, found also in the Bahamas. 


Pupa (Bifldaxia) rupioola. See p. 170. Figubb 68r. 

One specimen was found by Mr. Qulick at station 808. 



Figure 67.—Po/yflfj/ra microdonfa, enlarged; from photog. by A. H. V. 

Figure 68.—a, JF^pa serviliii, x 9 ; b, Pupa JatnaieensiSf x 9; o, Pupa rupicola, 
x9; afterPilebry. 

Figure fi9.’-PupoideB marginatus, nat. size and x6;4 ; after Binney. 

Figure 70.—Surctnea barbadewtia, two recent speoimens, x 2; from photog. by 
A. H. y. All from recent specimens. 

Pui>oid 08 marginatua (Say). Figure 69. 

Pupa warginata Say. 

Pupoidea marginatua Pilebry, these Trans., x, p. 498, 1890, pi. Ixii, fig. 16* 
Verrill, op. oit., p. 739, fig. 78. 

This species, which is still living in Bermuda, was found by Mr. 
Gulick at station h 09 (cgMSiiloinien), 

It has not been foundiriMPHEhe older rocks. 

Oaryohium bermudenae Gulick. See p. 171. Figure 54, o, b. 

This minute, slender extinct species was found in the sand-pits at 
stations 808, 800 by Mr. Gulick, as well as in the older formations. 

Succinea aomeraenaia Ver. See p. 171. 

This species was found by us in the line, hard, marine limestones 
near Hungry Bay, associated with foraminifera and marine shells. 
Mr. Gulick found a Siiceima (recorded by him as the living form 
(& bermudensis) in the Paget sands at his stations 808 and 809, 
which may have been the same as the older and larger species or 
variety. The existing species is figured here for comparison (figure 
70). 
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6. FoeaiU Birda and Reptiles of the Paget Formation. 

Up to the present time we have very little precise knowledfj^e of 
the vertebrate fossils that have, from time to time, been found in 
these deposits. 

The most important of these are probably the bones of birds. 
Several fossil bones of birds kept in the collection in the public build¬ 
ing at Hamilton were seen by the writer, but they were too few and 
imperfect for identification, unless by long and careful comparisons 
with the skeletons to bo found only in large museums. Other col¬ 
lections of birds’ bones have been made, but not yet identified. 

Several fossil birds’ eggs have also been found, some of them <juite 
recently, but they cannot be identified wdth certainty. Those that I 
have seen are about the size and shape of those of the tropic bird. 
Lieut. Kelson in 1840 mentioned the discovery of the bones and eggs 
of birds as follows : 

Keturniiig to the cavern at the North Bastion (fig. h). In the 
heap of red earth, which in this instance only had rather an unc¬ 
tuous feel, mixed with the large Helix \P. Nelsoni]^ were found quan¬ 
tities of birds’ bones. From the best accounts, the caves at Ireland 
were frequented until lately by a sea bird, whose local name, derived 
from its peculiar cry, is Pim-li-co.* In hazy weather, or at night, 
this sound was always a warning for vessels from the West Indies to 
put about, and avoid the perilous southwest bar and reefs; but since 
the establishment of the dockyard at Ireland, these birds have 
almost left the Bermudas. 

Whilst excavating a ditch near the cavern 6, shown in fig. 5, p. 108, 
a small hole was discovered in a rather hard rock, composed of com¬ 
minuted fragments, with the interstices not filled up; it was about 
twenty feet above the sea, thirty yards from it, and fifteen feet from 
the top of the hill, but without any ap{>arent connection with the 
surface. In this hole were found an eggshell and many fragments 
of bones, similar to the preceding, but they wore all, as well as the 
egg, coated with carbonate of lime. 

Ireland however is by no means the exclusive mine for these fossils. 
Bones, apparently those of birds, have been found in the limestone 
on the coast of Harrington Sound by Mr. Hill, to whom I am 
indebted for the information. He obtained specimens fifty feet ffom 
the water, twenty feet above it, and four feet under the surface. 

* This is the Shearwater, PsffinuH dmreus or Afuluboni, which still breeds 
sparingly in Bermuda. 
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Three eggs were found close to the bones, and similarly imbedded. 
Another egg was found in a block of limestone near Hamilton. 

A fossil egg about the size of a hen^s egg was found by Mr. H. 
J. Zuill of Orange Grove, Smithes Parish, Sept., 1003, in breaking 
stone by the roadside. (See Boyal Gazette, Sept. 5, 1008.) 

Mr. A. Agassiz mentions a fossil egg (as that of a tropic bird) 
found in a quarry by the Middle Hoad ,in Devonshire, formerly pre¬ 
served in the goveimm^nt building. I examined the same specimen, 
but should be unwilling to say it was the egg of a tropic bird. It 
may have been a shearwater. 

The most notable discovery of the bones pf sea-turtles is that men¬ 
tioned by Nelson, in 1840. There is no certainty as to their species 
and they may have been of recent origin: 

‘‘ Turtle bones were also procured from the North Bastion coral 
rag, and from the sands at Elbow Bay. The turtles seem, like the 
poor bird before mentioned, to have been buried while depositing its 
eggs, as the two skeletons when first discovered were entire and 
undisturbed. Their dimensions were nine feet in length and seven 
in breadth, as I was informed by an eye-witness.’’ 

The earliest records of the Bermuda settlement mention the great 
size of the turtles as found living at that time.f 

Probably they were the^J||i:een turtle {Chelonia myclnB)^ which 
ceased to breed here probably more than 200 yeais ago.]; 

c. Marine Shells in the Paget Formation. 

Zdvona pica and Cenobitat^diogenea (Linn,). 

Fioubb 60. 

This'Wbll known large, thick, pearl-lined. West Indian shell is one 
of the most common and conspicuous of the fossils of this formation. 
Where the rock is feebly consolidated or sandy, these shells often 
weather out in considerable numbers and are sometimes nearly per¬ 
fect, the blotches of dark color still showing in many specimens. As 
stated above (p. 158), they were unquestionably carried up from 
the sea shores originally by the land hermit-crab (Cenobita diog^ 
cues), which is still living here in considerable numbers. But many 
of .the shells have probably been used again and again, even after 
they have been weathered out of previous deposits. 

* See also Hurdis, Nat. Hist, of the Bermudas, p. 878,1897. 

t See Verrill, <<The Bermuda Islands,’* p. 270 (691), 281. 

{Bee Verrill, The Bermuda lalauds,” I, p. 280,1902. 
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In a few instances remains of the actual shell of the Hermit-crab 
have been found in the fossil Livona. Mr. J. Matthew Jones sent 
me a fossil crab of this kind from Bermuda, many years ago, which 
had the characteristic legs and claws in fairly good preservation. 
The exact locality where it was found was not recorded. 



Figure 60—Land Heimit Crab (Ono6t7tt dtogenen) in a fossil ahell of Litona 
picftf ^ natural size. * Drawn fnwn life by A. H. Verrill. 

The correct explanation of the presence of this shell in these 
elevated beds was first given by Lieut Nelson, in 1840: 

The Turbo pica [ = Livona pica) is very abundant, with the 
nacro and colors; but like the Venus ^Lucina] Pennsylvanicfi^ it is 
chiefly met with in sand-pits, and more recent formations, though 
without the slightest reference to the hardness of the stone contain¬ 
ing it. Ft seemed diiiicult at first to account for these large shells 
(Ttrbo pica) being found on heights, where, from their weight, it 
was impossible to suppose they had been carried there by the wdnd; 
but a solution may be found in the habits ot the Soldier Crab, which, 
on more than one occasion, I have seen lunning about in these 
shells,’’ 

The Livona appears to have become extinct at Bermuda in recent 
times, for its broken shells were found in the heaps of kitchen refuse 
at the ancient forts on Castle Island, as if used for food by the garri¬ 
son there, probably during the war of 1812.* 

Various other common marine shells, especially single valves of 
Tellina^ Mytilusj Lucina^ ChamOy etc., are occasionally found in 
these deposits, especially in those that arc but a few feet aborvo the 

* See these Trans., pp. 468, 708; Vemll, ** The Bermuda Islands,” pp. 51, 296, 
for details. 
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level of the beach deposits* They were, without doubt, mostly 
carried up to those pdsitions by unusually high winds or great storm 
waves, such as often occur in modern times. But crows and other 
bii'ds habitually gather such shell-iibh, sea-urchins, etc., on the shores 
and carry them inland for food, so that their shells may occasionally 
be found at any elevation. 

d. Fossils of uncertain nature; Casts of Plants^ etc. 

In many localities irregular, cylindrical, tapered, and sometimes 
branched structures occur in the eeolian limestones at various levels. 
Sometimes they are tubular with a cavity in the center, either empty 
or filled with loose sand. In many cases the walls are thick and not 
very firm ; in other cases, especially when small, the avails are hard 
and almost crystalline. These are generally supposed to be the 
moulds or casts of the roots, and sometimes of the stumps of trees 
and other plants. In some cases they resemble the stumps and roots 
of the common Bermuda cedar, but they seldom, if ever, show any 
organic structure. They appear to have been formed by the harden¬ 
ing of the sands around the roots by the rain water percolating 
through decayed roots or around living ones. (See p. 62, above.) 
According to J. M. Jones the process of forming these casts was 
still going on near Elbow Bay, when he wrote. His account was as 
follows; 

On the western side of the sand hills, there is now a plateau of 
about half an acre, or perhaps more, of hardened drift sand, forming 
gradually into rock. On its face are cracks filling with drift sand : 
showing that the sun doubtless affects this hardened surface. Ele¬ 
vated stumps of a foot or so in height, rise amid this plateau; having 
each a hole or depression at ^the centre. These denote the sites in 
which codar4rees formerly grew. At the east end of the hills may 
be seen J||||;gradual decay of cedar stumps; exhibiting more clearly 
the several Stages of change; which are the more worthy of study, 
in coosoquence of the light they throw upon the many curious 
chimney-pot looking structures everywhere to be met with on the 
Bermuda shores.*’ 

Perhaps these root-like structures are more abundant on Cooper’s 
Island than elsewhere, but we observed them in many places. In 
SQpe bases small tubular root-moulds were seen to come in contact 
^th fossil snail shells and curve around them in clusters, just as 
living roots will do. 
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* 

Some of the tubular forms may have been due to the consolidation 
of the walls of the burrows of animals, such as^the land-crabs, earth¬ 
worms, etc. 


Synopsis of Bermuda Paleontology. 

Three distinct formations can be distinguished by their fossils: 

1st. The earliest rocks now visible above the sea probably belong 
to the Pliocene. They are here designated as the Walsingham 
Formation. They contain at least 17 species and 6 varieties of land 
shells (Pulmonata), of which 9 species and 4 varieties are extinct, 
besides one that still lives in the West Indies and southern United 
States, but not in Bermuda (Strohilops Itubbardi, fig. 53). 

This formation contains all the known species (0) and most of 
the subspecies or varieties of Pvecilozonites^ a genus peculiar to 
Bermuda. This genus had already attained its greatest develop¬ 
ment at that early period, for the largest and strongest species 
(/*. Nehoni)^ now extinct, was then very abundant, and all the 
other species and varieties were larger and heavier than their modern 
descendants. 

In view of the great development of this genus at that time, it 
might well be called the P<ecilozonites Period. 

No marine deposits of this age arc visible, for it was followed by 
a subsidence of 100 feet or more. 

2d. 1%e second f 9 rmation, here called the Devonshire, is composed 
in part of marine limestones or “beach rock,” containing a large 
number of marine shells, corals, foraminifera, etc. It corresponds to 
the period of greatest subsidence. The marine limestones are now 
rarely elevated more than H to 12 feet above the sea and extend 
below low tide in some places. They have suffered greatly by ero¬ 
sion, and are now often of small extent, ^olian rocks of the same 
age occur. The marine fossils are mostly species still living in ]k>r- 
mnda waters. A few (about lo) are now extinct there (p. 189), but 
most or all still exist in the West Indies. 

This period probably corresponds precisely with the Champlain or 
Leda-olay period of New England and Canada. It was followed by 
a period of elevation, probably of small amount (at least 12 feet, 
and perhaps 25 feet or more). 

3d. The third formation, here called the Paget, was the period of 
re9levation, probably to a height somewhat greater than the present. 
It consists chiefly of soolian limestones, unconsolidated shell-sands. 
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and red-olay layers, resulting from decomposition. It contains at 
least 10 species and ^varieties 6f land shells, of which 3 species and 
1 marked variety arc extinct. 

It corresponds with the period of re^lovation on the American 
coast. There is some evidence, in the submerged hard limestones 
containing marine fossils, that there has been a period of subsidence 
of small amount, during this period. 
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Lefroy, Oov, John J7.—-Bemarks on the Chemical Analyaea of Samples of Soil 
from Bennuda. Addressed to the Board of Agrionlture. Hamilton, Ber. 
1878, pp. 1-46, with introductory remarks on climate and a meteorological 
table, pp. i, ii. Alao reprint, 86 pp. Office Royal Gazette. Hamilton, 1888. 
Noticed with abstract in Amer. Joum. Sci., vol. yi, p. 478. 

Lyellj SftV CAoWee.—Principles of Geology, 9th ed., 1868. References to Ber¬ 
muda are on pp. 776, 778, 796. 

On p. 77H is a reference to the great age of some of the large masses of brain 
corals. 

- Manual of Elementary Geology. In 4th ed. New York, 1858, references 

to peimuda are on pp. 78, 216; figure of North Hooks, by Lieut. Nelson 
(fig. 98) is on p. 78. 

Mosetey, H. N.--Notes by a Naturalist on the Challenger. 8vo, London, 1879. 

number of pages are devoted to Bermuda, including an account of 
the geology (pp. 18-38), etc. 

MutTay^ John ,—On the Structure and Origin of Coral Reefs and Islands. Proc. 
Royal Soo. of Edinburgh, vol. 10, pp. 506-518, 1879-80, 

Summary of Scientific Results obtained at the sounding, dredging and 
trawling stations of H. M. S. Challenger. Part I, 1895. 
iYnrraj/, John and RpnarJ, A, F ,—Report on Deep-Sea Deposits based on the 
specimens collected dnring the voyage of H. M. S. Challenger, in the years 
1873 to 1876. 1890-91. 

Stations at which dredgings were made at or near Bermuda were eighteen. 
The i>aTtB relating to Beimuda deposits outside and within the reefs, are on pp. 
46-51, 54^55, 150-151, pi. 13; charts, 6, 8, 9. 

.Verson, Richord J.—On the Geology of the Bermudas. Trans. Geolog. Soc. 
liondon, 2d set., v, pp. 108-138, with woodcuts and map, 1887 (1840), based 
on observations made between 1837 and 1888. 

Not'wood, /ftVAard.—Letter, June, 1667, on tides, etc. Philosophical Trans. 
Royal Soc., ii, pp, 565-667, 1667. 

Ogiltsy^ John^ M,D,^Axl Account of Bermuda, Past and Present. 64 pp., 8vo, 
Hamilton, Bermuda, S. Nelmes, 1888. 

Pit^nfi A.—On the Helicoid Land Mollnsks of Bermuda. Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Sci. Phlla., 1888, pp. 285-291, pi. xvii. 

Deals chiefly with PoscUozoniten^ which is anatomically characterized. Contains 
figures and description of P, Nzlsoni, Reprinted in Heilprin’s The Bermuda 
Islands, pp. 191-201, pi. 16. 

. The Air-breathing MoUusks of the Bermudas. Trans. Conn. Acad. Sci., 

z, pp. 491-507, pi. IzU, 1900. Description of P, NeUoni, 

Refa, J. J.—Berioht. o. d. Senckenberg. Naturforsch. Qesellschaft, Frankfort, 
1870, pp. 140-158. 
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/{•in, J, J, —Die Bermndae-Infleln nnd Ibre Knrallenriffe. Verhandl. d. ersten 
dentoh. Geograpb. an Berlin, 1H8t, pp. 20-48,1882. 

/{icf, Wm. North .—Geology of Bermuda. Bnlletin United Staten Nat. Mneenm, 
No. 25, pari I, pp. 5-82, with illuBtrationB and a map, 1H84. Reviewed in 
Amer. Jonm. Science, ser. 8, xxix, p. 388, 1885, by J. D. Dana. 

Scottf Andrew ,—Notoe on the Bermuda lebinde. Amer. Journ. Sci., eor. 2, xxiv, 
p. 274, Sept., 1857. (Oeologioal.) 

Starkf J. H.—Stark^e Illustrated Bermuda Guide, pp. 157, 46 illuetrations and a 
map. Boston, Jas. H. Stark, 1897. 

Note. —A large part of the descriptive and historical matter, including the 
Ke*>loj?yi i« reprinted from Jones* Visitor’s Guide, 1876, without acknowledg¬ 
ment. 

Stevennouj John J. —Not<*a on the Geology of the BernuidoM. Trans. New York 
Acad. Sciences, xvi, pp. 96-124, with map and two plates, March, 1897. 
TVtrr, Jiatph S, —Changes of T..eve1 in the Bermuda Islands. American Geologist, 
xix, pp. 298-808, plates 16-18, May. 1897. 

- - Synopsis of same, Nature, vol. 65, p. 811, Jan., 1897. 

Thonwon, Sir 0. IFgrtV/e.—Geological Deculiarities of the Bermudas. Nature, 
vol. viii, pp. 266, 267, I cut, July, 1873. 

- Voyage of the Challenger. The Atlantic, vol. 1. London, 1877; N. Y., 

1878. Chapter IV, with map. 

In the Ixmdun edition the parts relating to Bermuda are on pp. 288-866; map, 
opposite p. 2iK); geology on pj). 805-885; analysis of soils, j^p. 858-358; metero- 
logical tables, pp. 354 857. On pp. 326-827 is an account of the section of a 
large stalagmite from a Walsingliam cave, presented to the Mns. of the Uuiv. of 
Edinburgh in 1H]9, bySir David Milne, and of the cutting of a second section 
fiom the same stump after ThoiiiHon’s visit. (See above, p. 85, note.) The 
paging of the New York edition is not the same. 

Vizard, T. H., and others .—Narrative of the cmise <»f H. M. S. Challenger, with 
a general account of the scientific results of thc) expedition. 2 vols in 3. 
1882-1885 [vol. 1, 1884-85, vol. 2, 1882.] 

Vol. i, lit. 1.—General description of the geology, flora, and fauna of the Ber¬ 
mudas; 19 woodcuts, diagram, and three charts, pp. 186-158, 166-167. 

Vol. i, pt. 2.—Revised table, showmg the pusitiuiis of the soundings, the tem- 
peratnre, etc., of surface and bottom water, trawlings, dredgings, etc., near Ber¬ 
muda, Appendix 11, pp. lOOB-1009. Also a revised determination of the latitude 
and longitude. 

Vol. ii.—Abstract of magnotical observations taken at fifteen different points 
ou land, at Bennuda, with descriptive references to observation siKits, pp. 25, 
46; pp. 56-59; Abstract of Variations, etc., pp. 76; 114-119; 274-376; 276- 
277; 278-279 ; 280-281; 296-297 ; 846-352; 864r-369. (Cole.) 

Viwrf/f, Addison K, —Notes on the Geology of the Bermudas, Amer. Journ. 

Science, ser. 4, vol. ix, pp. 318-340, with 11 outs and a map. May, 1900. 

— ■ ■ - The Bennuda Islands: Their Scenery, Climate, Productions, Physiog¬ 
raphy, Natural Histoiy, and Geology; with sketches of their Early His¬ 
tory and the Changes Due to Man. Vol. xi. Part II, pp. i-viii, 418-956, 
inolnding a full index of 44 pages; 285 outs in text; 40 plates, Ixv-civ. 
April, 1902—Feb., 1903. 
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Also iimued separately, witb neM|^tle-page and special pagination [1-x; 1~548], 
and 8 additional cuts, as author’s edition. Bound in cloth and in oard*board. 
Inoludas Bibliography, pp. 849-864. 

Verriil^ AddUon J?.—Variations and Nomenclature of Bermudian, West Indian, 
and Brasilian Beet Corals, with Notes on various Indo-Paoifio Corals(106 pp., 
plates z-xxxv; R outs in text), 1001. Discussion of Bermuda fossil coral 
on pp. 68, 81, notes. In note on p. 68, for Vaughan, read Gregory. 
Wallace^ Alfred RuaselU —^Tdand Life, London edition, 1880, pp. 258-264. New 
York edition, pp. 249-260. 

Contains a brief account of the geology of Bermuda. 

Von Martensf JS, —Sitsungsber. Ges. Nat. Freunde, Berlin, 1889, p. 201. Beoords 
fossil P, Nelaoni^ from collection of Beyrich. 


PaBT V.— CuARACTKRlSTlC LiFB OP THK BERMUDA CoRAL RkRPR. 

Tho geological struct nro of islands surrounded by coral reefs is so 
largely dependent on the animals and plants ooc'ipying the reefs 
that a brief review of the principal forms of life seems to be highly 
desirable. The general character of the growths upon many of the 
Bermuda reefs was givdh by Mr. Agassiz in his valuable memoir,* but 
he usually mentioned only a few of the genera and families of the 
larger corals, gorgonise, etc., that he noticed, and without Hgurcs. 
My present purpose is, therefore, to give a more specific and detailed"" 
account of the principal living forms, with figures of many of them, 
so that students, with few other books, and also amateurs, *'dien 
visiting the reefs, may be able to recognize many of the species, 
without much difficulty. 

The outer reefs cannot be safely visited except in pleasant weather, 
with little or no wind, on account of the heavy surf that frequently 
covers them. But there are interesting and productive coral reefs in 
Castle Harbor which can be studied, even in somewhat windy 
weather, especially if the wind be from the west or northwest. 
Others, in and near Great Sound, Bailey Bay, etc, can be visited 
when the wifid is southerly or off shore. The outer reefs are, how¬ 
ever, of greater interest, because the corals and other groups grow 
upon them much more luxuriantly than elsewhere. Those off the 
south shore and the extensive areas off the western end of the islands 
have been least studied, owing to the almost continuous surf. 

The reefs or ‘^fiats’* near the North lioeks (see figs. 28, 24) are 
among the best localities for studying the life of the outer reefs, for 

* A. Agassiz, Visit to the Bermudas, March, 1894. Bull. Mns. Comp. Zool., 
xxvi, pp. 209-281, 29 platfM. 
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they are often laid bare for two hofrs or more, at low-water of 
sprini^ tides. 13ut there are reefs much nearer the shore that yield 
nearly all the species found there, thouj^h less abundantly.* 

The water is so transparent in pleiisant weather that objects can 
easily be seen on the bottom to the depth of 20 to 30 feet or more, 
by using a water-glass, with w’hich nearly all the boatmen are pro¬ 
vided. 

But many of the reefs, which are covered at low-tide by only 1 to 
d feet of water, can best bo thoroughly explored by w^ading over them 
olothed only in a bathing siiitf and stout boots, for the surface is 
apt to be very rough and unreliable. 

To obtain very largo corals we used large and strong steel double 
grapples, made for the purpose, and worked with a rope from a 
large row-boat. 

The Bermuda lobster is often taken by the fishermen by means 
of a long-handled spear or “ grains.” But it requires considerable 
skill and much practice to use this instrument in deep water, owing 
to the strong refraction. Yet some of my party acquired great skill 
in its use. We took Octopus^ large holothurians, etc., as well as the 
lobster, in that way. 

The fishermen use large lobster-traps of a peculiar formj in which 
they also often take various fishes, Spanish-lobsters (SeyUarides)^ 
crabs, etc. Such traps, slightly 'modified and suitably baited, would 
serve admirably for the purpose of catching the rarer forms of Crus¬ 
tacea, carnivorous gastrofiods, etc., living among the reefs in deep 
water. For the deeper waters, tangles” can sometimes be used to 
advantage, but among and near the actual reefs the bottom is apt 
to be too rough and rugged even for tangles. 

larger and better forms of corals, gorgonite, sponges, etc., most, us a 
rule, be obtained by the use of grapples. A. form of grapples used there by the 
fishermen and called by them ** nippers,’’ is an excellent instinment for this 
purpose. It Is attached to a pole about 20 to 24 feet long and is worked by a 
oord attached to the movable jaw. 

t This was the method used by my students, during onr visit in 1898 As all 
were expert at diving and swimming, the large boat could thus be rapidly filled 
with choice specimens in much better condition than those obtained by the use 
of ** nippers,” which often break delicate corals, etc Still the nippem had Ut 
be used at depths beyond the reach of the divers, and for corals growing in 
Inaooessible recesses and crevices ; also for objects that cannot safely be handled, 
like the long-spined Diadtma, 

t See The Bermuda Islands,*’ 1, p. 298, for a figure of the ordinary style of 
lobster-pot need there, and pi. xciv, fig. 1, for a figure of the ** lobster.” 

Trans. Conn. Aoad., You XII. 14 March, 1906. 
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ANTHOZOA. 

Kadreporaria; True Beef-oorale. 

In any examination of the reefs, the corals,* actinians, gorgoni», 
and bright colored sponges naturally attract most attention. Nearly 
all the corals, as well as most of the other forms of Bermudian reef 
animals and plants, are the same as those found on the reefs of 

* The more important recent systematic works relating to the corals of Ber¬ 
muda are the following. Many other special papers and the general works of 
£brenberg, Dana, Edwards and Haime, etc., are quoted in ihe synonymy : 
AgcuuHzt JOevts.—-Report on the Florida Reefs. Accompanied by illustrations of 
Florida Corals, 4to, 28 plates. Edited by A. Agassiz. Explanation of plates 
and names of the corals by L, F, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zoology, 

vol. vli, No. 1, 18ti0. 

The plates are remarkably good Hthographa, mostly by Soi.rel, and illustrate 
many of the species found ut Bermuda, including also the very young of several 
species. It contains no descriptions. 

/>ana, J, D.—Corals and Coral Islands. In ed. 8, 1800, the list of Bermuda 
corals is on p. 114. (Determined by A. £. Verrill.) 

Jhichaitnamgf P. and Michehtti. (7.--Memoire sur les Coralliaires des Antilles. 
Mem R. Acad. Sci., Torino, ser. 2, vol. xix, pp. H9, 10 plates, 1860. Sup¬ 
plement to same, Mem. cit.. vol. xxili, pp. 112, 11 pi., 1866. 

DucrdcH, .7. A'.—Order of appearance of the Mesenteries and Septa in the Madre- 
poraria. Johns Hopkins Uuiv. Circular, xix, pp. 47-68, 1900. 

. Morphology of the Madreporaria, iii. The Siguiflcance of Budding and 

Fission. Annals and Mag. Nat. Hist., ser. 7, vol. x, pp. 882-898, 1902. 
No. iv. Fissiparous Qommation. op. cit., pp. 141-105, 1903. 

■ ' Aggregated Colonies in Madreporarian Corals. Amer. Naturalist, xxxvi, 
pp. 461-471, 1902. 

- West Indian Madreporaiiau Polyps. Mem. Nat. Acad. Science, vol. viii, 

No. 7, pp. 401-597, pis. i-xxv, 1902. 

This is the m6li important work hitherto published on the anatomy and 
histology of the soft parts of reef corals, including their relations to the eoral- 
lum. More or less of the embryology of several species is also given. About 
26 species were studied, including 10 that occur at Bermuda. 

-The Coral Siderastrea radians and its postlarval Development. Publ. 

No. 20. Carnegie lust, Washington, D. 0., 180 pp., 11 plates, 1904. 
Gregory, J. W.—Contributions to the Paleontology and Physical Geology of the 
West Indies. Quart. Jonm. Geological Society of London, vol. li, pp. 255- 
812, pi. xi, 1695. 

This is chiefly devoted to the fossil and recent corals and includes lengthy 
synonymy, which in numerous cases is erroneous, as Vaughan has shown. He 
recorded three fossil species from Bermuda and several recent ones. Among 
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Florida and the Babamafl. But many of the common Bahama 
species do not occur in Bermuda. Therefore the reefs-eorals here 
are less varied and less luxuriant. The absence from Bermuda of 
the large branching and palmate forms of Acropora (or Madrepora) 

the latter, he eiToueoiisly recorded Colpophyllia gyt'osa, dne to the fact that he 
wrongly considered Musaa fragilin Dana a synonyra of that epccicB. Hia record 
of Agaricia ogaricUt^B is probably also due to hia erronerma synonymy, for he 
did not record A. fragile from Bermuda, which he very likely con founded with 
the former. 

Beilprinf Angelo, —The Bermuda Talands, 1889. 

Gives a list of 19 species on pagea 99~l(Ki. Several are s 3 monyinH. 

/>sue((»*. Af.—Desor. de plusieurs Anim. appar. anx Polypiers IiiiTUcllifi»r»*a. Mem. 
dn Mna. d’Hist. Nat., vol. vi, pp. 271-299, pi. 15-17. 1820. 

Figures the polyps of several apeciea; a number of new species described. 
Poutfall^s, L, F.—The Reef Corals, lllust. Oatal. Mua. Comp. Zoology; Memoira, 
vol. ii, pp, 65-9d, 1871. Soo also AgasinZf L, 

Qnelchf John J. —Report on the Reef Corals. Voyage of Challenger, Zool., vol. 
xvi, 202 pp., 12 plates, 1886. 

Enumerates nearly all the known corals of Bermuda, with desi^riptions of 
many. Admits too many species of Uophyllia, Ovnlinn^ and Menmlnnu, 
Vaughan f T, B'oi/fond.—Some Fossil Corals from the Elevated Reefs of Curasao, 
Arnbe, and Bonaire. Samml. Geolog. Reichs-Mus., ii, 99 pp. ^8vo, 1901. 
Contains detailed desenptions and full synonymy of many recent West Indian 
species. Alsu a good bibliographical list of works relating to West Indian corals. 

■- The Stony CJorals of Porto Rican AVaters. Bulletin U. S. Fish Commis¬ 

sion, vol. XX, for 19(M), pp. 290-820, 88 plates, lUOl. 

Contains descriptions and detailed synonymy of the species, with uumeroua 
figures from photographs. For the later views of Dr. Vaughan, on their nomen¬ 
clature, see Amer. Joum. Science, xiii, p. 76 (note), Jan., 1902 ; and these 
Trans., vol, xl, p. 206, 1901, 

Verrillj Addison E.—Bulletin Mus. Comp. Zool., I, No. 8, pp. 29-60, 1864. 
Het'ords several Bermuda species. 

- On the Polyps and Corals of Panama, with descriptions of new species. 

Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., x, p. 828, 1866. 

Contains a comparison of the West Indian Coral Fauna with that of Panama. 

. Comparison of the Coral Faunie of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts of the 

Isthmus of Darien. American Naturalist, iii, p. 409, Nov., 1869. 

_ , Additions to the Anthozoa and Hydrozoa of the Bermudas. Trans. Conn. 

Acad. Science, vol. x, pp. 551-572, pi. Ixvii-lxlx, 1900. 

— Additions to the Fauna of the Bermudas from the Yale Expedition of 
1901. Trans. Conn. Acad. Sci., vol. xi, pp. 47, plates i-ix; 6 cuts in text, 
1001 . 
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murieata is particularly noteworthy, for the latter are often the 
most conspicuous of the corals on the West Indian reefs. One 
reason for theii^ absence here may be the lower temperature of the 
water in winter. But it may be due in many cases to the short 
duration of the free-swimming larval stages^ of such species, so that 
the young larvie may all perish before arriving at Bermuda. The 
same causes have influenced most of the other marine animals. 

Probably most of the Bermuda species have migrated in one way 
or another from the Bahamas. IIpw long a time is required for 
drifting objects to travel from the Bahamas to the Bermudas is not 
known. The distance is rather more than 700 miles, but floating 
objects would not travel in a straight line. They would, most 
likely, travel at least 1,000 miles in such a journey. At the rate of 
1 mile per hour the northward drift would be 1008 miles in 42 days, 
or 720 miles in 30 days. Probably the average rate of the current, 
in this region, may not be much greater than that. 

VerriU, Addinon £7.—Vuriations and Nomenclatnre of Bermudian, West Indian, 
and Brazilian Reef Corals, with Notea on various Indo-Paeifto Corals (105 
pp., plates x-xxxv; 8 outs in text). Trans. Conn. Acad, of Science, vol. 
xi, part I, pp. 03-168, 1901. 

Contains figures and descriptions of most of the Bermuda corals with details 
of synonymy, etc. 

-8oniparison of Bermudian, West Indian, and Brazilian Coral Fannie, 

op. oit., pp. 160-206, cuts in text, 1901. 

Includes a list of all Bermuda corals then known. 

-Zodlogy of the Bermudas, vol. i, 427 pp., 45 pi., 1908. 

Includes the four preceding papers, as articles 5, 10, 11, 12. 

-Review of The Stony Corals of Porto Rican Waters by T. W. Vaughan, 

Amer. Jour. Science, vol. xiii, pp. 75-78, 1002. 

Relates to synonymy and changes in nomenclature, and contains the later 
views of Dr. Vaughan (note p. 76). 

* Dr. J. E. Duerden has shown that many of the common reef corals, includ¬ 
ing some of those found at Bermuda, remain in the free>swimming larval condi¬ 
tion only a short time,—sometimes but few days. This adds very much to the 
difficulty of explaining their migration across wide seas. Possibly some corals 
may have drifted long distances attached to drift-woqd or other floating objects, 
but it is rarely that they are found attached to drift-wpod. I have seen a 
branched Oculina diffuta, over 6 inches high, taken from the bottom of a vessel 
at Bermuda, after a cruise in the West Indies. It is even possible that some of 
the common Bermuda corals were accidentally introduced into Bermuda waters 
by the vessels of the early settlers. Unfortunately the early writers on Ber¬ 
muda do not mention the existence of corals on the reefs. 
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At preficut I am able to recognize only 22 Bermuda species of 
true corals (exclusive of the deep-water forms, of which several are 
known,)* They belong to 10 genera, as now classilied. 

Quelch, in his report (Voyage Challenger, xvi), gave a longer 
list, for he described, as distinct species, many trivial vanations of 
Mussa (as IsophyUia)^ Mosandra^ Htvia, and Oculina, But seven 
of the genuine species here described were not known to him, so 
that he really had but 15 genuine species. Doubtless others will 
yet be found on the extensive south-western reefs, which have been 
as yet very little explored by zoologists. 

Some of the common Florida and West Indian speciesf that are 
lacking on the reefs here, so far as known, are as follows : 


Mussa auffulosa. 

Mesandra clivosa, 

JUesaudra {JUanicina) areolata, 
Dendrogyra cylindrus. 
Colpophyllia gyrosa, 
Meandrina meandriies, 
Bichoccenia Stokesi. 

Sxismilia aspera. 

Cladocora arbnscnla. 


Phyllangia Americana. 
Solenastrcea hyndes. 
Acropora muricata. 
Var. cervicortns. 

“ prolifera. 

“ palmaia. 

Poriies furcata. 
Agaricia agaricites. 


On the other hand, certain genera and species seem to Ije more 
abundant and luxuriant here than anywhere in the West Indies. 
This is especially the case with the genus Octdinay with its several 
species, and with the genus Mussa of the Isophyllia type, of which 
there are hero five species and numerous varieties. Agaricia fragilis^ 
so common here, is comparatively rare elsewhere. 

It is doubtful if any of the species are really restricted to Ber¬ 
muda, though a few of the recently described species have not yet 
been recognized from other localities. 

The most conspicuous, largest, and also one of the most common 
of the true reef corals is the brain-coral (Masandra lahyrinthU 
formisy figs. 71-7Ic), but on the outer reef the massive Porites {P. 
astreoidesy pi. xxix, 1), is quite as abundant, while in some places 
the common star-coral (Sideraslrmt radians^ pi. xxix, 2) is more 

♦For a list of these, see Trans, Conn. Acad., xi, p. 183; and Zoology of 
Bermuda, i, article 12, p. 182. 

t For detailed descriptions, synonymy, and numerons figures of most of the 
Bermuda and Florida corals, see my articles in these Trans., vol. xi, pp. 68-306, 
plates x-xzxv, 1901; and The Zoology of Bermuda, articles 11, 13, same plates. 
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abundant than any other ooraK The hydroid coral {MiUepora aki- 
coTfiisy pi. xxxa) is, perhaps, more generally diffused and more 
abundant than any of the others, for it lives under a great variety 
of conditions and seems to grow very rapidly. The ‘‘rose-corals” 
(JIfussa fragilis^ and other species of that genus, figs 70-84) are 
also very common, both on the reefs and close to the shores, and 
are notable on account of the large size and bright colors of their 
living polyps. The branching OcHlinrts are chiefly found in shel¬ 
tered places and at some depth ; also in the sounds, especially in 
Harrington Sound. 

The green, olive, yellow, and yellowish brown colors, so prevalent 
in the colors of the reef corals and actinians, are in most cases 
chiefly due to the presence of unicellular algoid plants {Zodjcaathellce) 
living as parasites or symbiotically in the tissues of the polyps, 
chiefly tn the cells of the endoderm. These plants give out oxygen, 
when exposed to sunlight, which may be utilized by the tissues of 
the coral and thus serve as a sort of respiration for them. Corals 
well supplied with such oxygen-producing plauts can live a long 
time in aquaria without change of water, if exposed to sunlight part 
of the time. 

The varying colors depend partly uj>on the relative abfindance of 
the ZoOxanthellcjB and partly upon the colors of the latter, for there 
seem to he several kinds, with different tints. 

Mmandra labyzinthiformia (Linn.) Oken. Brain Coral. Figs. 71-71c. 

IHploria cerebriformit Edw. and and of many later writers. 

Meenndra laftyrinthiformiti Terrill, these Trans., zl, pp. 70-78. PI. z, figs. 

1-8; pi. xii, fig. 5, 1001. 

ITiis species, when living, is usually lemon-yellow or orange- 
yellow in color. When it grows under favorable conditions, with 
plenty of room, it forms large hemispherical or dome-shaped masses, 
sometimes 5 to 8 feet or more in diameter. Such specimens must be 
several hundreds of years old,*** for colonies of this and related 
species, of known age, in the Yale Museum and elsewhere, which 
were measured from time to time while living, grew about i to ^ 
of an inch annually, in the wanner waters of Key West and the 
Tortugas.f 

But such large examples are seldom perfectly regular, owing to 
various injuries received from storms, etc. Those that are 1 to 2 

* Sea above, p. 149, note. 

f See also Dana, Corals and Coral Islands, ed. 8, pp. 258, 418. 
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feet lu diameter are often remarkably Hytnmelrioal. When growing 
near together two masaett often come in <‘ontact by mutual grow’th 
and then they will often completely unite together by a grafting 
process, leaving only a thin line of epitheca to indicate the place of 
union.* I have one large and nearly Hymmetrical specimen consisting 
of three masses perfectly united togeilier. When large numbers of 
the young start close together they may so unite that they form 
broad, irregular, crust-like growths, several feet across and only 2 to 
6 inches thick. When it starts near low-water mark it cannot grow 




■ ■- jS‘ t- *• ' f * 






Figure 71.—Afrpondra fabyrinthiformiH. Common Brain Coral. Young colony, 
Bomewhut reduced. Phot. A. H V. 

upward to any great extent, as it is killed by a brief exposure to air 
and sunshine, and therefore it spreads out in flattened, oakc-like 
forms, often dead in the center, 

* This property is nut confined to this coral, but is common to all the siiecies 
o£ Jlfceandrcr, Facia, Mu8$a, Agarioia, Sulera»tr(fa^ and doubtless to most other 
compound reef corals. 1 have personally observed it in numerous genera and 
species. Mr. Dnerden has recently made some very interesting observations on 
the complete growing together, In the same way, of the recently attached and 
very young individuals of some of these corals, especially of Sidet'o^trea. In 
such cases no evidence of such union can be detected in later stages. Amer. 
Naturalist, xxxvi, 1903; also Mem. Nat. Acad., viii, pp. 495, 533 ; and Carnegie 
Inst. Pnbl. No. 30, pp. 59, 00,1904. 
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It varies greatly in the form and breadth of the ridges between 
the grooves. Young specimens, 2 to 4 inches thick, often have very 
wide and double ridges (var. Stokesii^ fig. 7lei); later on, the wide 



Figure 71a.—Jf, fabyvinfhifonniH var. Stokrsiif slightly enlarged: a, r, d, places 
where buds were about to develop. 

Figure 7^6.—Af. labyrinfhiformU, partially expanded polyps, enlarged; phot.^ 
from colored drawing. 

ridges divide and new grooves grow in between them. The wide 
ridges may also appear in larger specimens, either over the whole 
coral or in some particular places.^ 



Figure 71c.— M, tabyrinthiformiay a calicle at the end of a series, with a 
nearly contracted iK)lyp, and a diagrammatic sectional view of the coral, to 
show the relation of parts. Drawn by the author from the living coral. 

In full expansion tbe disks of the polyps rise up to or somewhat 
above the level of the summits of the collines, so that the bounding 
furrows may be seen above their walls while the disks become much 
wider than in their partly contracted condition, so as tp occupy 

* For a fuller account and ilknrtrations of these variations, see these Trans., 
vol. xi, pp. 70*78, pi. X, figs. 1-8; and Zoology of Bermuda, article 11, same 
plate. 
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nearly the whole breadth of the valleyn, and the tisfluen become much 
more translucent. In contraction the column-walls of the polyps 
fold inward and downward over the septa, while the disk contracts 
to the breadth of the floor of the valleys, Ihe tentacles having their 
bases over the groove outside the palifonn lobes, as in fig. 7 Ic. 

The tentacles of the living polyps (fig. Tic) are not very long, 
rather slender, tapered, knobbed or obtuse at tips, alternately larger 
and smaller; the outer ones are the smaller, more erect, and have 
whiter tips. Mouths small, oblong or elliptical, with a whitish bor¬ 
der. Disk deep yellow with faint white radiating lines. Ccenen- 
chyma and polyp columns lemon-yellow to orange-yellow, sometimes 
dark ocher-yellow. In partial or complete contraction the septa and 
costie show through as whitish radial lines. 

It is common on the inner as well as on the outer reefs. On the 
reefs in Castle Harbor it is abundant, but seldom grows to great size 
there. It apparently does not occur in Harrington Sound. It is 
also common on the Florida reefs and keys, and throughout the 
West Indies. 

Xssandra cerebrum (Ellis and Sol.). Bnun Coral, Figs. 72-736; 73, 7dci (6-9). 

Madrepm^a eerrtnrum Ellis and Solander. Hist. Zooph., p. 168, 1786. 

Mteandrina sinmsa Verrill, Bull. Muk. Comp. ZooL, i, p. 40, 1^64 (won ^feun- 
drina ginuom Les., M^m. Mns. Hist. Nat., vi, p. 278, pi. xv, Ags 4-9,1820; 
with varieties vb'idis, tuln'a^ vineola^ hmosttf apptesm^ must of which evi¬ 
dently belong to cliwtM, 

M9and%ina lahyriaihim, M, tabj/rinthiformiHy and ^f, itinuo$iHnima of many 
writers. 

Mreandra cerebrvm Verrill, these Trans., xi, p. 74, plate x, fig. 4; pi. xii, fig. 
4; pi. xiv, figs. 4, 6; pi. xix, fig. 7. 

Masandrina atrigoBa Dana. Ponrtal^s, Florida Reef Corals, p. 74; in L. Agassix, 
Florida Beefs, pi. iz, figs. 6-9, 1880. 

Platygyra rir/dis Vaughan, up. oit., p. 300, plates ix-xiii, 1001 {non l^sueur). 

Maandrina labyrinthica Dueixlen, Mem. Nat Acad Science, viii, pis. xx-xzii, 
figs. 188-147, anatomy and histology, 1902. 

This closely resembles the preceding in form and inodes of growth 
and may become equally large and hemispherical, but the collines 
between the grooves are always narrow and not double. Its color in 
life is variable,—often pale ocher-yellow, sometimes dull brownish 
yellow, but so far as I observed it does not assume the bright orange- 
yellow color of the preceding species, nor have I seen it green, 
though Duerden reports specimens with green colors, due to an 
abundance of Zofixanthollse in the endoderm. 
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The difik and tentacles are usually dark yellowish or greenish 
brown. In contraction the membrane of the disk becomes rough or 
wrinkled in radial lines, as in the other species of the genus. 

When fully expanded the polyps rise a little above the crests of 
the collines and the disks expand to the width of the upper part of 
the calicinal valleys ; the adjacent column walls then become nearly 
vertical, leaving only narrow grooves between them, over the crests 
of the collines« The tentacles form two cycles, the inner ones a 



Figure 72 —Mteundra cerebrum, var Binuosa, Brain Ootai. Portion of a young 
colony, about natural size. 

Figure 72a.>-Tha some. Portion near the margin of the same speoimen, enlaiged 
about li. Both phot by A H VerrllL 

little larger; they are small, rather short, obtuse or slightly knobbed 
and whitish at the tip. In contraction the disk sinks to the bottom 
of the val^ys and the column walls cover the septa, becoming 
uneven over their teeth. The tentacles can be introverted in full 
contraction. 

It is much less common than the last and is rarely found except 
on or near the outer reefs. It seldom grows close to th^ surface, 
but is more frequent in 6 to 20 feet of water. 

It is a common West Indikn and Florida coral, and often grows to 
great size there. 
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The oommon form of this ^peeicH (figs. 72, 72««) in which the 
ooUine$ are of moderate bei|^ht and apjiear rounded, owin^ 
to the principal septa boiti^ ivide and pretty rej^ularly rounded 
toward the summit, with nearly even dentieulalioiiH, may be regarded 
as the typical variety. 

' The most marked variation from the typical form is that in which 
the oollines appear sharper or narrower at the crests, or have a gothic 
form, due mainly to the narrowed upper portion of the septa, but in 
part to the greater height of the collines and thinness of the walls. 



Figure 73 .—Mcuindra cerflirum^ var. nUigosa, Part of a large specimen, nat. 
size. Phot. A. H. V. 

This is the form figured under the name of labyrhHhica by Ellis and 
Sotander, 1887, and which has generally been known by that n.me 
in later works. It was admirably illustrated in the plates of Prof. 
L. Agassis (see our tig. 73), under the name of M. etrigosa, applied 
to it by Pourtalds, who con,sidered it a distinct species.* 

It seems desirable to retain a special varietal name to designate 
this form, and none seems so available as strigosa, which seems to 
be the earliest, except labgrinthica, which cannot be used, because 
it was originally applied to another species (meandrites Linn.). 

• My own description of M. cerehrvnt in a former article (these Trans., vol. 
xi, jqp, 74-76, was based more largely on this variety than on the variety now 
taken as the type form (var. cere5/iim), but the figures there given mostly per¬ 
tain to the latter. Intermediate forms often occur. 
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Variety atrigosa DaDo. Figures 78, 78a, 6-9. 

Madrepora fabyrinfhioa Ellis and Sol., p. 160, pi. 46, figs. 8, 4, 1787 (non 
Pallas. 

Mtrandrina labyrmthica I^mx., Expos. Meth., p. 54, pi. xM, figs. 8, 4, and 
of many later writers. 

Mfrandrifia utrigosa Dana, Zo<^pb. Expl. Bxped., p. 257, pi. xiv, fig. 4a, 1846. 
Pourtal^s, in L. Agassiz, Florida Beefs, pi. ix, figs. 6-9, 1880, (figures repro¬ 
duced here). 

Platygyra viridis Vaughan, Stony Corals, Porto Klco, 806, pi. Ix-xiii, 1902 
{non, Lesueur). 

Mfrandra cerebrum (pare) Verrill, these Trans., xi, p. 74,1901, (where detailed 
synonymy is given). 

This common variety, as seen in collections, usually forms large 
evenly rounded hemispheres, often of large size and generally hav¬ 
ing the collines and calicles long and very sinuous or convoluted, 



Figure 78a.—Jgiceatidm cerebrum var. strigoea (Dana); 6, 7, oalleles and collines 
somewhat enlarged; 8, perspective view of septa and paliform lobes, more 
enlarged; 9, seofion of ooUine and profiles of septa; 2, if. clivosa^ eollines 
slightly enlarged; 4, the same, section of oolline and profiles of septa more 
enlarg^. After L. Agassis. 
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but Hometinxes long and parallel in Rome parts. In nature, however, 
it occurs of various irregular forms, often merely forming thick crusts 
when young, as in other related forms. When well grown it usually 
can bo i*eadily distinguished by the open or cellular appearing, rather 
deep and wide calicinal grooves, which have sloping sides and are 


74 



Figure lA,’-~‘Mmandrina sinuom Leeneur, showing his varieties; a, b , tat. 
limoaaf polyps partly retracted; c, d, var. viridw , r, profile of colliues, 
enlarged; d, polyp of termincd caliole, much enlarged. Photographed from 
T^sueur's figures. 

Figure 74a.—The same; o, var. mftm; ft, var. vineota, both much enlarged. 
Photographed from Lesneur's figui'es. 

Figure 74ft .—Mcsandra cHvosay terminal part of a ealieiDal valley with the 
polyps partially expanded, much enlarged. Photographed from L. Agassiz. 

« 

therefore wider above, and by the gothic form of the larger septa 
and rather narrow acute collines, with thin, simple walls. The full 
grown calicinal grooves are usually 8 to 10“'” deep, and 9 to 13"”" 
wide, from crest to crest of the collines. 

The principal septa are thin at base with a distinct, roughly 
spinulose paliform lobe; they decrease in width distally, either regu- 
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Jarly or in a gothic form, and arc quite narrow at the apex, which 
projects a little above the wall and bears a few rough denticles; the 
inner edge is covered with rather irregular, rough, often spinulose 
or lacerate divergent or ascending denticles; their sides are sharply 
and roughly granuloso or spinulose. Very narrow and thin secon¬ 
dary septa, disappearing below, usually alternate with the larger 
ones, but arc often absent, which results in wide, open interseptal 
spaces. When they are present there are about 23 to 24 septa to a 
centimeter. Those on opposite sides of the collines usually alternate, 
and the thin crest of the wall is often a little aigzag. I'lie wall 
becomes thicker below and solid. 

Dr. Vaughan gave some excellent photographic illustrations of 
this variety, some of which are considerably enlarged (op. cit., 1902, 
pis. ix-xiii), but the name viridh^ used by him, did not originally 
apply to this form, for it was given to a color variety of J/, sinuoaa 
Les. (see our fig. 74, c, copied from Lesuour), which is a very 
different coral, wdth much lower collines, rounded at the top, and 
very narrow calicinal grooves, which, according to Lesueur’s natural- 
size figure, made to show their arrangement (bis pi. 15, fig. 5«) 
measure only 4 to 6""” from crest to crest of the walls and 4.6 to 
from the polyp mouths of one series to 'those in the next. These 
dimensions are scarcely half as large as in the coral under discussion 
here. Indeed, the dimensions 'given and the low collines, as figured 
by Lesiieur in his profile views, not only of the var. viridis^ but 
all his other varieties of M, etnuosa^ can scarcely apply to any West 
Indian species except Jf. cUtaea,* That is the only mseandriniform 
coral of this fauna that has such small collines and nan'ow grooves. 

* After a careful htudy of this matter I lielieve that his ttmuom and all its 
color varieties, figured by Lesueur, should bo leferred to M. clicoaa (Ellis and 
Sol.), which is tte only American species having such low and narrow collines 
as he figures. 

Moreover, the figures of the polyps which he gives, and which I have repro¬ 
duced here, of four of his varieties, agree best with those of M. r/tvosa, as 
figured by L. Agassiz (see our fig. 746). M, ciivosa is also one of the most abun¬ 
dant species at St. Thomas, in shallow water, where Lesuour obtained his speci¬ 
mens, gathering them by hand, as he stated, while wading on the reefs an^ 
without any B|)ecia1 appliances. In fact, it would be far more likely to be 
obtained in that way than either of the other species, which are more massive 
and grow in deeper water. Moreover, so far as known to me, M. cHvota is the 
only species which has such various and bright colors as Lesaeur described. 
His varieties are described as scarcely differing at all, except in colors. 

At any rate, there can be no direct relation between var. viridU and our var. 
iSHgoaa of Af. cere6inim, for they stand almost at the opposite extremes of the 
variom forms of the mosandriniform corals of this region. 
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I have reproduced here some of the figures of M. elirosa, given 
by L. Agassiz (fig. 73a (2, 4) and fig. 74ft), for easy comparison with 
those given by Lesueur in 1820. The differences in the polyps are 
no more than constantly occur, due to different degrees and modes 
of contraction of the polyps and the individual variations in the 
colonies. Lesueur said nothing about the general form of his s/n> 
ifoea, but though A/, rlivosa becomes nodular and irn‘gular when 
large, it has an even and regular surface when young. Probably 
all of LgsucuPh hand-gathered specimens were young and in the 
crust-like stage of growth, when they can be easily detached and 
carried ashore alive. 

Jlf. clioosa has not yet been found at Bermuda, though it might 
well be expected to occur on the outer reefs, for it is very eoiniuon 
on the Florida and Bahama reefs. 

Favia fragum (Esper) Kdw. and Haime. Sfur Coral, Figure 75. 

Astrfpa (or Fa via) ananas and ooarrtata of many modem writerH. 

Favia frayum Vaughan, up. cit, p. *108, pi. viil, 1. 2, 1202. Verrill, 
these Trans., xi, pj). 20, 171, pi. xiii, ftjjfs. 1, 2, 1201, Duerdeu, Mem. Nnt. 
Acad. S<‘i., viii, p. fi09, pis. xui-xv, figs. 22-116, anatomy, histology, and 
larva*, 1902. 

This forms small rounded or hemisphierical masses, seldom more 
than 2 or 3 inches a<*ross, usually solidly attached. It is generally 
72b 75 



Figure 72b,'^Mafandra cprehrum, typical variety, section of collines showing 
forms of septa and denticles, x about 2. 

Figure 75.—Furic fraguw. Part of the upper surface of a apeoimen with 
crowded calicles (var. eoarefata), about natural rise. Both phot, by A. H.V. 


pale yellowish or greenish yellow, sdmelimes dark yellowish brown, 
or tinged with green, often with white specks, especially on the 
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tentacles while living. It can live close to the surface and is often 
found in tide-pools of the shore ledges, as well as on the reefs. 
The star-like calioles are a little elevated, usually elliptical or oval, 
seldom circular, and quite variable in size, though usually not more 
than .25 to .30 inch in the longer diameter. 

In expansion the polyps rise up somewhat above the rims of the 
caliclcfik llie tentacles vary in number from about 30 to 50 or more, 
and form two or more crowded circles, the inner a little the larger; 
in full extension they are slender with a rounded or knobbed whitish 
tip, but more often they are short, tapered, and blunt. The disk, in 
contraction, is rugose in radial lines, and may fold inward so as to 
entirely conceal the tentacles. Often there are two* or more mouths 
on one disk, due to incipient fission. The disk is often convex and 
the mouth elevated in full expansion. 

Dr. Dtierden (1902) has described and figured a series of the 
larvfe, both before and after attachment. According to his observa¬ 
tions the polyps are hermaphrodite and viviparous. The larvm fix 
themselves within a few days after extrusion. 

It is not very abundant at Bermuda. Common on the Florida 
Keys and throughout the West Indies. 

Kuasa (IsophyUia) fragilis (Dana) Ter. Ro$9 CoraL Figs. 76, 77. 78. Plate 
XXX. flg. 1,1, i; pi. xxi, fig. 1. 

Uophyllia or Symphyllia fragiliM of many writera. 

Inophyliia dip^acea PourtalSs, in L. Agaasic, Florida Beefs, pi. vli, figs. 1-7, 
1880 (non Dana). 

IsophyUin fragilis Verrill, these Trans., xi, p. 121; plate xvi, figs. 1, 2; pi. 

xvii, figs. 1-7; pi. xviii, figs. I, 6; pi. xix, figs. 1, 5, 1901. 

Mussa fragilis Dana; Verrill, op. cit., p. 180,1901. 

Symphyllta imfi^none, S, eonferta^ S, strigosa, S. Agltr, S. thomasiana, 9, 
aspsra^ var^ Dnoh. and Mioh., Coral. Antilles, pp. 69-74, i860. (Identifica¬ 
tions by photographs of original types in Mns. Turin made for Dr. T. W. 
Vanghan.) 

f Litkophyllia argsmone Dnoh. and Mich., op. cit.. p. 68, pi. x, fig. 15, 1860. 
(Toang.) 

fTAihophyllia eubensis (non Haime) and L. taerra (non Pallas) Qnelob, op. oit., 
1886. (Young.) 

IsophylUa strigosa, LfragUis, I, australis, Qnelch, op. oit., pp. 82-84, 1886. 

This handsome coral is very common at Bermuda, both on the 
reefs and close to the shores, where it may be attached to scattered 
rocks and ledges, even in very shallow water. It is also abundant 
in Harrington Sound. It lives best where exposed to strong lights 
in open waters. 
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When living, and with the polyps fully expanded, it is a beautiful 
object, for its colors are often brilliant and remarkably variegated. 



Fijjure 76 .—frnyiUn Daim. Coniinun liose Cora). OriKinal tyiMj of Dnnn, 
uat. size. Phot, by A, H. Verril). 

One of the most coinmon shallow water varieties bad the disk 
translucent lavender-gray, tinged in ]daces with emerald-green, and 
flecked with unequal flake-white specks, most of which are in radial 
lines. Tentacles are often swollen at base and obtuse at tij>s, usually 



Figure 77 .—Mueea fragilia in the. simple young or Lithophyllio-%ie.%e, xl^. 
Phot. A. H. V. 

translucent gray, with a largo patch of flake-white on the outer 
base, sometimes running up on the outer side, and sometimes another 
on the inner base; or the whole surface may be flecked with white; 
Tbsms. OoNir. Acaj>., Vol. XII. 15 Mabcu, 1006. 
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lips traoBluoeDt gray with white lines. Cconenohyma and column 
translucent olive-brown, usually tinged with emerald-green. 

Sometimes emerald-green is the prevailing color, varied with laven¬ 
der and flake-white, often in symmetrical patterns; in other speci¬ 
mens lavender or yellow may be the dominant color, scarcely two 
being alike, Some pale yellow and almost albino specimens were 
taken. In full expansion this coral and the allied species of 
Mneea look like clusters of bright colored sea'anemones, for the 
soft upper body can rise half an inch or more above the coral and 



Figure 78.-<-Aft(Ma fragilin^ a calicle with a polyp partly expanded, slightly 
enlarged. Sketched from life by the author. 

Figure 78o.—The same, one of the isolated polyps fully expanded, about nat. 
sice, with a diagrammatic section of the coral to show the relations of 
the parts; e, epitheca; c, costw; <*n, endotheoa; o, columella ; «, septa; 

1 C, wall. Drawn from life by the author. 


expand a fine wreath of large tapering tentacles, 4S or more in 
number, often Entirely concealing the coral beneath the fleshy mem¬ 
branes. (Fig. 78a.) When it contracts the soft upper-bodies, disk, 
and tentacles sink down into the calicles, below the bounding rims, 
and in full contraction the tentacles are withdrawn out of sight, 
though often visible in partial expansion. (Plate xxxi, fig. 1.) At 
such times the fleshy column walls, which cover the ridges and outer 
parts of the coral, are curiously wrinkled and vemicose over the 
denticles, and in that state the form of the coral can usually be seen 
through the translucent tissues. 

Ordinary specimens are 3 to 4 inches in diameter, but in favorable 
localities it often forms hemispherical masses 6 inches or more in 
diameter and 4 to 5 inches thick. * 
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Young specimens of this and the other species of Mvssa afo 
simple, circular, cup-shaped corals, usually up to half an inch or more 
in diameter (fig. ^7), and have been described by many writers* as 
distinct species of another genus {TAthophyUia or 8c<dymia). But 
all stages of transition between these simple forms and the complex 
oalicles of the adults can easily be found at Bermuda f 

It is very variable in general form and in the size and form of 
the calicles and the intervening ridges, which may be simple or 
double, and in the form and breadth of the septa. The denticles of 
the larger septa are nearly always numerous and slender, often look¬ 
ing like sharp lacerations of the thin septa, but they \ary consider¬ 
ably in form and number. 

Duchassaing and Michelotti made several species out of ordinary 
variations of this one, and Qiielch followed them in this respect, but 
as their species could not be identified by their brief and imperfect 
descriptions, his names were often erroneously applie<l. To Dr. 
Vaughan I am greatly indebted for an excellent series of photo¬ 
graphs made for him from their original types, which are still pre¬ 
served in the Museum of Turin.J 

Their Symphyllia eonfrrta and A’, anemone agree very closely 
with Dana^s type of fragills. Their type of thomasiana is nearly a 
typical fragilisy but many of the calicles had been badly injured 
before death. The types of S, cylindrica and 8. guadalupensis are, 
without doubt, abnormal or diseased specimens of the same species or 
of HI. dipsaeea. In these the septa and their denticles have become 
unnaturally thickened by pathological deposits of calcium carbonate 
in nearly all the calicles. But some of the younger marginal cali- 
clos, which remain partially or wholly normal, show the ordinary 
characters of dipsacea rather than of fragilis. 

Their 8. verrucosa is the same as their guadalupensis. In the type 

* Quelob, Voy. Challenger, xvi, has recorded LtthophylUa eubengie and L. 
Uteera from Bermuda; both are young of Mugga. 

t See those Trans., xi, plates xvi-xlx, 1901. 

t Dr. T. Way land Vaughan, when in Turin in 1897, was kindly permitted hy 
Prof. Camerano to study the types of the species of Symphylliof described by 
Duohassaing ^and Miohelotti. Count M. Q. Peraooa, who has charge of the 
Herpetologioid Collections at the Turin Museum of Natural History, very cour¬ 
teously made a series of photographic negatives, illustrating each one of the 
species whose type bad been preserved. The United States Geological Survey 
had a number of duplicate prints made and these were distributed by Dr, 
Vaughan to various museums. Dr. Vaughan has given me permission to use 
them In midiing the revisions of the species described in this paper. 
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of ffuadalupenais the unnatural thickening Is so great that many of 
the denticles have become thick obtuse cones or tubercles, often in 
contact, while the septa are so thick that they are often in contact 
at the wall. Similar diseased specimens are common in Bermuda. 

Van Htrigoaa, The photographs of the two types of their A 
striffosa, one of which is the same that they figured (pi. x, fig. 10, 
but their figure is reversed,) and their type of A Aglc^ are all much 
alike in details, and in essential characters agree with those Bermuda 
specimens otfragilU in which the calicles become crowded, especially 
when they become older than usual. In this state, or variety, the 
calicles become rather smaller than usual, and many are circum¬ 
scribed ; the intervening ridges are rather high and mostly simple, 
and the calicles rather deep and abrupt, owing to the septa being 
wider distally. Their teeth are slender, acute, numerous, usually 10 
to 12, and the distal ones are mostly wider, especially on the sum¬ 
mits of the exsert septa. The name is retained as a varietal term, 
simply for convenience in designating a form or condition due tb 
age or conditions of growth. 

The figures on pi. vii, figs. l-~7, of L. Agassiz, Florida Reefs, 
referred to I. dip$a<*€a by Pourtal^s, agree better with this variety 
of fragilis than with dipmeea. 

Var. aaperula nov. (the name of the type, aspera D. and M., was 
preoccupied in by Edw. and Ilaime, 1857). 

* The type of 8. Agl<B U a large specimen with unmerous crowded calicles, 
many of which ore nearly oiroumscribed and separated by narrow an^ usually 
simple collines. The septa are thin, not very wide, rather openly arranged, 
with slender acute teeth, as in The longer, sinuous, calicinal valleys 

of the type are sometimes 2 inches or more in length, and .40 to .50 broad ; the 
hemispherical mass is about 6 inches wide and 4 high. The specimen is very 
much lihe that figured on our plate xvii, fig. 5, these Trans., vol. xi, in form, 
number and character of calicles, septa, etc. 

The type of 5. thomoMiana is very similar in details, but the calicles are larger 
and more flaring (fihe larger ones .80 to 1 inch broad), and many are circum¬ 
scribed ; the ridges are very narrow and simple; septa unequal, very thin with 
wide interspaces. 

The type of 8 . heiianthvs is abnormal, for many of the calicles had been 
injured or killed and were being regenerated, while parasitic barnacles, serpulas, 
algm, etc., had interfered with the normal development of many calicles. How¬ 
ever, a few are nearly normal and are very like those of stWposa. The only 
notable peculiarity is the rather unusual breadth of many of the larger septa, 
which are apt to be convex about mid-height; their surfaces are sharply granu- 
Idse; the denticles are numerous, slender, Irregular, roughly granulosa or spinn- 
lose. It is probably an abnormal frtagUie^ of the var. with dwarfed 

calicles, but it might be dipaaeea. 
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The type of their aV. anpera is also very similar to many specimens 
of fragilis^ and in many respects like their 8, Aglce and aV. thorn- 
aeiana. I am disposed to consider it a variety of fragilisy for con¬ 
venience. 

The most tangible character is found in the rough septa, which 
are thin, rather narrow at the summit, and openly arranged, so that 
the oalicles appear rather shallow and open, with narrow and usually 
simple walls between. The surfaces of the septa and their denticles 
are thickly covered with sharp, rough granules or sjunules, but not 
much more so than in some specimens of true fragilis. The denti¬ 
cles are slender and rough, usually 10 to 12, the up)>er ones some¬ 
what stouter and wider. The larger calicles are .70 to .80 of an inch 
(18-22“"*) broad ; mostly in long series in the type. 

The I. as][tera of Qiielch is different and appears to be only a 
riight variation of dtpencea, 

Xusaa (Isophyllia) dipsacaa (Dana) Ver. Hoht Coral, Cactun Coral. Figures 
79, 80, 81. 

Js(^hyllia or Symphytlia dipeacra of many writers. 

hophyllia dipsacea Verrill, 1864; these Trans., xi, p. 118, plate xviii, figs. 3, 
5; pi. xix, ftgs. 2, 3; pi. xx. fig. 2, 1901. Pourtal^s, in Agassis, Florida 
Reefs, pi. vii, fig. 8 (section). Dnerden, Mem. Nat. Acad. Science, viii, pp. 
574-^576, pie. xvii, xviii, figs. 121-128, 1902, (anatomy, histology and larva). 

Musaa dlpaacra Verrill, op. cit., p. 180, 1901. 

Symphyllia knoxi Duch. and Mich., op. cit., p. 71, I860; f S, eylindrica and 
rS, verrucosa D, and M., loc. cit., pp. 71, 72,1860. (Both abnormal.) 

Isophyllia knoxi^ /. dipsacea, I, eylindrica, 1. aspera {non D. and M.), Qnelch, 
Voyage Challenger, Zool., vol. xvi, pp. 84-87, 1886. 

This species closely resembles the last in colors, form, and general 
appearance, as well as in its habits of growth and localities, for they 
are often found together. 

The calicles are often complex and large, up to 1 to 1.5 inches, 
broad and frequently quite shallow. They are often circumscribed, 
partly or wholly, and frequently nearly circular. The intervening 
ridges or collines may be high or low, simple or double, often thick 
and solid. 

Some writers have made half a dozen or more nominal species out 
of mere sliglit variations of this and the preceding species.* It is 

* This is particularly true of Duchassaiug and Michelottl, Coral. Antilles, 
and their Supplement. Also of (Juelch, Voy. Challenger, Zool., vol. xvi, pp. 
10-12, 88-86. For more details see note on a previous page, and Verrill, these 
Trans., xi, pp. 115-121, plates xviii-xx: Zool. of Bermuda, article 11, the same 
platM. 
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even a question whether these two be really distinct species in the 
broader sense, for they nearly Intergrade, or else hybridize more or 
less. 

The chief differences are in the closer and thicker radial septa, 
their fewer, shorter and stouter, often triangular or saw-tooth shaped 
denticulations, and other details of structure. 

The type of Symphyllia knoxi Duch. and Mich., of which Dr« 
Vaughan has sent me a photograph, is a young dipBacm^ very much 
like my figure 2, pi. xiz, these Trans., vol. xi It consists of six 
broad, shallow, mature calicles grouped around a primary simple 



Figure dipiocra, i^bout | nat size. Phot, by A. H. V. 


one; some of them are nearly circular and simple; others are 
becoming lobed. The septa are numerous, close together, not very 
unequal; the teeth are strong, triangular, and rather regular. 

The remarkable and elaborate figures drawn and lithographed by 
Mr, A. Sonrel for Prof. Louis Agassiz, but eventually published by 
A. Agassiz,*with explanations by Pourtalds (Florida Reefs, pi. vii, 
figs. 1-8), are perhaps as accurate as can be made by lithography. 
But such corals cannot bo satisfactoril/represented except by pho¬ 
tography. Pourtalis referred them all to dipsacea, but he was at that 
time unacquainted with the type of fragilU. They all have slender 
crowded teeth and appear to me to belong mostly to fragilii. Fig. 
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6 has more ciowded septa and is like van sCru/osa. But the section 
showd in fig. 8 represents dipsacea^ to judge by the stouter triangu¬ 
lar teeth, though the caliole is deep. As long ago as 1861-1864, 



Figure 80 —Munna dipsatea, a group of calioles from a normal apeciraon, about 
natural si/e Phot A. H V. 

when I had charge of the collection of coials in the Mus. Comp. 
Zoology,! could not find thooiiginals from which these figures 
were made. Therefore I jnesunie that Pourtal^B did not find them,' 



Figure 8l.--lfu««o dipsaiia, vor. aster A young colony Polyps partly ex¬ 
panded, one in full expansion, about nat size. From a colored figure by 
A. H. V. 

and they must bo judged as they appear on the plate. The septa 
are too thin and too crowded and their denticles too slender to 
belong to M. dipsaoea, as now understood. 
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Dana’s original type o£ dipMeea, which I have seen, was not 
mature. It had narrower ealioles than the adult (mostly 12 to 
but the dentioles are pretty regularly triangular, or saw-tooth 
shaped, and not very numerous. Dana’s figure, also, represents'them 
of this form. Specimens like the ty}>e are common at Bermuda. 

Var. aster, nov. Figure 81. 

See these Trans., zi, pi. zz, flg. 2,1901, for type. 

It seems desirable to retain a varietal name for those forms that 
have unusually large, often circumscribed, and generally shallow 
calicles, like those illustrated in the figure referred to. They may 
be called var. astery alluding to the appearance of the expanded 
polyps, which resemble certain varieties of China Aster ” of the 
gardens, both in form and colors. 

The septa are numerous and rather thick ; the principal ones bear 
strong, rather regular, and mostly triangular teeth. The calicles 
may be 25 to 35"*"' in diameter. 

Kussa (Symphyllia) anneotezis Verrill. Cactus Coral, Figure 82. 

These Trans., xi, p. 178, pi. zzzv, figs. 1, 2,1901. 

This is a comparatively rare species, probably best at home on the 
outer reefs, though originally found on the inner ones, off Hamilton 



Figure 82.—'AftMta anij0ens; forms of larger septa of type, enlarged; a«5, 
septa with typical mssa dentioles; s, /, septa with IsaphyUia denticles; 
c, d, intermediate forms; g, h, marginal septa with costal spinules. Drawn 
by A. H. V. 

Harbor, where it is rare. It is a much heavier and coanser species 
than the others, with much larger and longer teeth on the stout 
distal part of the ezsert radial septa; the upper ones are generally 
the largest and longest. 
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The nuiture oalioleg are mostly 15 to 20"*"^ wide, rather deep, with 
the sides abrupt, owing to the width of the upper part of the septa. 
Some of them, in the larger specimens, may be distinctly and some* 
times regularly 4- to 6-lobed, with a stellate effect; many are circum¬ 
scribed, but most are lobod or sinuous. The col lines are mostly 
simple, thick, and nearly solid below the surface, but usually appear 
double at the summit, with a median line or furrow, across which 
the septa do not often blend. It is a rare* species ; the type speci¬ 
mens were obtained from the reefs in Great 8ound, off Hamilton, 
and off Ireland Island, by A. II. Verrill, 1901. The expanded polyps 
were not observed. 

At present it is only known from Bermuda, with certainty. 

Xussa (laophyllia) znultiflora Ver. Small Rom Coral. Figure 84. 

Jnophyllia multiflora Verrill, theiie Trans., zi, p. 126, pi. xx, fig. 1 (not pi. 
XXV, fig. 1), 1901. 

Isophylha mulWamella Pourtal^, Florida Reef Corals, p. 70,1871 (non Dnch. 
and Mich, sp). 

flsophyllia inarginata Qiieich, op. cit., p. 86,1886 (non Dnch. and Mich.). 

This is also a rather uncommon species, at least on the inner reefs. 
It is distinguished mainly by the small shallow calicles, thin, narrow, 
crowded septa, with long and slender denticiilatious, which are 
roughly spinulose, about 10 to 12 on the larger septa ; distal ones 
shorter and divergent at the slightly exsert convex summits of the 
septa. It most resembles M. fragiliSy var. strigosa. The latter has 
larger and deeper calicles with wider septa, which are less crowded. 

The polyps when expanded form beautiful crowded clusters, simi¬ 
lar to those of M. fragilis^ but smaller. The predominant colors 
are emerald-green, lavender, and flake-white. It occurred on the 
serpuline atolls, off Hungry Bay ; also on the reefs off Great Sound, 
and in other places, but it is not common. Florida Reefs,—Pour- 
tal^s. 

When I first described the species I erroneously referred to it a 
young specimen of M. rosula^ which is quite distinct in structure. 

Xuaaa roaula Verrill, sp. uov. Utth Rom Coral. Figure 88. 

MuMBa multiflora (part) Verrill, Trans. Conn. Acad., xi, p. 126 (No. 4069), 
pi. XXV, fig. 1, 1901. (Voung.) 

IsophyUia rigida (pars) Verrill, Bull. Moa. Comp. Zool., i, p. 50, 1864 (non, 
Dans, non Pourtal^s, use Quelob). 

This is a rare and but little known species of which I have only 
recently obtained a mature specimen, through the young have been 
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known to me since 1864. It was' a yonng specimen of this species 
that I recorded from Bermuda in 1864 (as leophyUia rigida^ coll. 
Mue. Comp. Zool.), but the subsequent discovery of Dana’s type of ^ 
rigida in the collection of Tale University proved long ago that it 
is a distinct species. (See these Trans., xi, p. 127, pi. xxv, figs. 2, 3, 
for the true M. rigida^ which has not been found in^Bermuda.)* 

A careful examination of the photographs of all the types of the 
forms described by Duoh. and Mich, shows that it cannot be referred 
to any of them. It appears, therefore, to still lack a name and a 
place in the system. It resembles^ multiflora only in the small size 
and rapid division of the calicles. 

83 



Figure 83 .—Mvtua rosufa, sp. uov. Young; natural size. 

Figure 84.-—jlf. multifiora (/), a fpvmg apeoimen, about natural size. Both phot. 
byA. H. V. 


This species, when nnwe, forms convex masses up to 4 to 6 
inches in diameter. The^licles are unusually small for the genus, 
and many soon become isolated and nearly circular, especially the 
marginal ones ; most of the calicles are only 10 to 12"*”^ in diamejber 
before division, but some of the marginal ones may be 18 to 20'^"", 
in the largest specimen. They are usually rather deep with steep 
sides. The intervening oollines may be simple and solid in the 
young (as in the example figured), but in the larger specimens they 

tJLL..L .J„. , . - - .. M r n .. . . r ... . 

* Judging by a photograph of the type, sent to me by Dr. Vaughau, (we p. 223,) 
the jikcanthaetfxea dipwcea Duch, and Kloh., op. oit., p. 78, 1860, is identical 
with the tmq JUT. rigida of Dans. 
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IMre gflnerally truncate and doable at the surface, with a naked 
groove or furrow interrupting the costa?; beneath the surface the 
Irall, as seen in sections, is thick and nearly solid, with very few 
exotheoal vesicles. 

The principal septa in the younger specimens are rather thin and 
not very closely crow'ded, but in the largest one they become so 
thick distally that they appear crowded, the spaces between being 
less than their thickness; those of the last cycle are poorly devel- 
r The larger septa are rather wide distally and evenly rounded 
somewhat exsert summits, where they bear three or four 
ongnlar, rather strong, but not very long, divergent teeth ; the teeth 
or denticles of the inner margin arc usually 8 to 12 on the larger 
inpta, of moderate length, wider at base, subacute, mostly increasing 
in size and length distally. In the younger specimens the teeth are 
sharply granulosc or spinulose, but only moderately so in the adult. 
Columella moderately developed, laniellose and spinulose. The 
epitheca covers the larger specimen almost to the margin, hut one 
of the younger ones, which has very little of it, has wide and thin 
lamellar costsB, finely serrulate below, but thickened and covered 
with strong triangular teeth distally, toward the margin. 

This species resembles rigida in the solidity of the walls, but that 
species has smaller, mostly astreiform calicles, and different septal 
teeth. It is nearest related to JIf. annectens^ but the latter is a much 
larger, coarser, and heavier coral, with larger calicles, stouter and 
more exsert stif{>ta, and much larger and longer distal and terminal 
teeth, so that it appears much more spiuose. 

This species apjiears to be rare at Bermuda and unknown else¬ 
where. 1 have not seen more than half a dozen specimens among 
the hundreds of specimens of Mnssa examined 

Additional notes on the species of Mussa recorded hy Quelch. 

ilany species of Mxissa (as IsophylHa) were recorded from Ber¬ 
muda by Quelch.* Idost of those that he enumerated are slight 
variations of M. fragilis and M, dipsacea (see above, pp. 223-225). 
In addition to those already discussed, he recorded murginata Duch. 
apd Mich., australis Kdw. and Haime, maltUamella (D. and Mich., 
1866, as Lithophyttia\ and L spinosa Edw. and Haime. 

* Of the 28 species of true corsls recorded by Quelch, 18 are here regarded as 
■ytionyma. He enumerated 11 species of Itophyllia and LithophytUa^ all of 
which are here referred to the two common speoieB of Mussa (fragUxs and 
dijpsaoea) with one possible exception (his marginata). 
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The original LiihophyUia muUilameUa was a young Muna^ Inde¬ 
terminable from the description and figure. The Bermuda apeoi- 
mens are more likely to be M. fragilie than any other; Z ^inoea 
Edw. and Ilaime appears to be the young of fragUie ; Z enuiratte 
was originally based on the young of an Australian apaciaOf but the 
australis of Queloh is apparently fragilis. 

The Z marginaia of Quelch was probably my JIf. muU^hra, but 
the real Symphyllia marginaia was quite different, as shown by a 
photograph of the type sent to me by Dr. Vaughan.^ The latter is 
a large convex mass, with very numerous, mostly otroamsoiibed, 
angular or irregular, flaring oalieles, the larger ones 10 to 15”^ brosdf 
of moderate depth, with unusually thin, narrow, and fragile septa, 
loosely arranged, so as to leave wide open spaces between them^ 
those of the later cycles being extremely delicate ; the denticles are 



Figure 85 .—Orbieella annularis, nat. size. Phot, by A. H. V. 

long and slender, but irregular, 12 to 15 or more on the larger septa, 
becoming smaller distally. The septa are thickened at the wall and 
the ends seent to have been narrow or falcate and considerajbly 
exsert, but they are mostly broken off. The walls are thin, sepa¬ 
rated by a narrow groove, and apparently by a vesicular exotheoa. 
The columella is feebly developed. It is probably a valid speoies, 
distinct from all those recorded from Bermuda. It resembles tofus 
of the larger specimens of fragilis more than any other Bermuda 
species, but the latter rarely if ever has so many of the calicles cir¬ 
cumscribed, nor so small, nor the septa so narrow and loosdy 


* For oritioal remarks on must of their other types, see pp. 288-2Sfl 
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MrpijpMii .lit general appearance it resembles M. hitpida Dana.* 
(See Verflto^ lliiese Traua, xi, p. 127, pi. xxi, figs. 2-2c, 1901.) The 
of tbolMler is in the Museum of Yale University. 

(Dana) Vet. Star Coral. Fl|{nreB W5, 86. 

A^ma swiwUeUi Hud HtliaHtrma annularis of many writerH. 

OMeeltef Verrill, these Trans., xi, pp. 94, 171, pi. xv, figs 1, !«, 

l$QL Mem. Nat. Acad. Sci., \iii, pp. 564-563, pis \iii-x, ft«s. 

6A-78| atialMgr, histology. 

OfWeato oerqMro Vaughan, op. cit., p. 301, plates vi, vii, 1902. 

IW eond nws both iu the form of thick crusts, 2 to 4 inches 
thiek^ and in iMmispheros up to 3 feet or more in diameter. It is 
found mainljr an the outer reefs, but has often been obtained from 
thoae not far 4® Ireland Island. In life it is usually ]>ale yellow, 



9lgnt486a*^CMNkWta annularis; a, polyps partially expanded; 5, in full expan- 
itfOBe fMl colored drawings by A. H. Vemll. 

ill’' 

yidlDwidl P^wn, or greenish, due to zooxanthelUe. It can be dis- 
tiogvialMd most others by its slightly prominent, circular 

i itich in diameter (ilg. 85). The polyps, w^hen fully 
exinapdidi^ji^e considerably above the rims of the ealicles, as shdWn 
in tg« They have about 24 slender, short, unequal tentacles 

witb g amdi white knob at the tip. The soft upper body and the 
tenlaetea expansion are translucent, usually yellowish or greenish 
with white specks. 

It li oommon on the Florida reefs and throughout the West Indies, 
wheri it often grows to great size, sometimes forming masses 3 to 5 
Uifk fa dIKmeter. 

— — - - - . — ... ■ — — • . w --- .. • 

• e J|;^|||^{cia has wider and much more irregnlar and lacerate septal teeth, and 
thesifla ave more nnmerons and more spinuloae laterally. 
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Orbioella oavemoM (linn.) Ver. Great Star Cforat, Fig. 87. Ft. xxMAf ig* 

Attrea mvmtoM, A, radtata^ and A. argui of many wrltem, 

Orbtcella eavemosa Verrill, 1864; these Trans., xi, pp. 16i^ 171, 188 , 1801 . 

Vaughan, Fossil Corals, p. 27,1901. 

Ttiis fine coral is much less common than the laet It grows 
chiefly on the outer and most exposed reefs, where it forms betmis* 
pherical masses. I have seen a few small specimens ftom the inner 
reefs, 2 to 8 inches thick. The largest Bermuda specimen that 1 



Figure 87 ,•^Oibicelta cavernoia, about natural sise. Phct by A. H. V. 

have seen is a dome^shaped mass, rather more than g foot in diame¬ 
ter, but it is said to grow much larger there, as it ceitoiDly does in 
the West Indies and Florida, where it is mnch more common and 
reaches the diameter of 4 to 5 febt at least. According to Fou *ta1iMi 
it occurs in 10 to 15 fathoms, off Florida. 

It is also found as far south as Pernambuco, Brazil. It is one of 
the common fossil corals in the elevated reefs of many of the Waat 
Indian Islands. At Dominica Island it occurs in an rievated reef, 
near Bosseau, about 1,000 feet above the sea, from whence I have 
good specimens collected by A H. Verrill, 1805. It hae also been 
found fossil in tbe Devonshire formation of Bermuda (see p. 187)« 

It is easily distinguished from O. annularis by the nmoh la^r 
calicles, which are usually .25 to .30 of an inch (6 to or oMfee 
in diameter, and by the more numerous septa (about 4fB). tin 
columella is usually large. 

PlesiastYtta Ooodei Verrill. Star Coral, Figure 88. 

These Tians., xi, pp. 106,172, ilg. 1, pi. xxxi, flgs. 1, la, 1901. 

This is, apparently, a rare species. I have seen but two Benhudg 
speoimens, one of which, now in the American Museum, NVw 
was taken by Mr. Whitfield on one of the small inner rsefl^ 
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Bftilejr Bay; The other, collected by Mr. G. Brown Goode, may 
haTe been from the outer roofn, but had no B}>ecial label. It forme 
tllioki solid csnsts and also hemispheres up to a foot or more in 
diameter. Its small stellate calicles are very regular in structure, 
but vary somewhat in form and size. They have a sim])1e, solid 
OOlttmella in tim centc*r. The living polyps have not been described. 
It occurs aliio in the Bahamas. 



Figure ^.’^Pie^iautrcpa Ooodei^ x about 6. Phot, by A. H. V. Type. 

Ooulina dilfaaa Lam. Bu^h Coral. Figures 80a, 89. Plate xxviii, fig. 2. 

OeuUm cKfliia Dona, Zooph., p. 307, 1840. Kdw. and Haime (pate), Corall., 
11, p. 107,1867. PourtalSB, Reef Corals, 05, 1877; Florida Reefs, pi. i, 
figs. 9, 8 , 4 (polyps), pi. iii, figs. lO-lO, 1880. Quelcb, op. cit., p. 47, 1886, 
descr. 

OeiUina dithtsa Vaughan, op. cit., p. 294, pi. i, figs. 6, 6a, 1902. Verrill, 
these Tmas., xi, p. 176,1901. Duerden, Mem. Nat. Acad. 8oi , viii, pp. 
686-688, pL zxii, fig. 149. 

This is tke most common of the Bermuda Ocnlinas. It grows 
abundantij in Harrmgton Sound, C/astle Harbor, etc., as well as in 
tbf outer waters, but it is uot found, like the massive corals, exposed 
to the heavy surf of the outer reefs, in very shallow water. In the 
outer waters it is found in abundance at the depths of 6 to lO 
IMiomsiMr more, on the reefs and broken ground.” Wherever there 
are stones or ledges on the bottom for attachment, it is found in the 
sounds and channels, In 3 to lO fathoms. I also saw a specimen at 
Bfrnittda,^ 7 inches high, taken from the bottom of a ship recently 
Urriyed from the West Indies. In Harrington Sound it grows in 
flmQow water 8 to 4 feet deep, as well as in 5 to 8 fathoms. 

"lyiieil well grown this coral forms handsome densely branched 
^iter i> of veiy numerous brancblets, becoming quite slender at the 
tljpCb The clumps are often a foot or more high. The oalioles are 
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round and a little prominent, though varying in thia IVIkil 

not BO well developed, the clnaters of branches are m4 

often misebapen or straggling. The main branches anufttlt Mk bwlk 
or more in diameter. 

When living these corals are dull yellow or 
brownish yellow; the soft upper bodies of the expanil#r|^e|||ft 
pale yellowy or translucent with whitish lines, and rise|||||ll4lMy#tf^ 
calicles. The slender tentacles are specked and tippijl wi|)i iike- 
white, due to raised clusters of cnidss. 

The figures 2-4, on pi. I, of L. Agassiz, Florid|^jBUa(ii| whfall 
Pourtal^s referred to 0. v(wico$ay belong, without donbli to 

this species, and my fig. 80 is only slightly altered Jmai his fig* 2. 



Figure 89.--Ooui/na diffusa^ showing polyps in partial and Itlitl expatUtfOA. 

From colored figure by A. H. V., altered from L. Agassiz. 

It agrees better with the polyps of 0» diffasct^ as sesH hf me at 
Bermuda, than with either of the other species, thouglt||ka d|ibr«*i 
enoes between them are only slight, when seen in the oonMpcmdiAg* 
states of expansion. Howeyer, this figure was drawn 
hardt from a living specimen in Florida, while he was-jptfst Isr^ 
Prof. L. Agassiz on his visit to Florida to study the reefs, 
is the only Oculina that is ordinarily found on the Floridijswfi aB4’>- 
Keys, where it is abundant, and therefore it would natOHilIy ItiT* 
been the species figured while living. Ponrtalhs himself gkntM (opi. 
oit., p. 66) that 0. varieoea has not been found on the Floild* vchir 
to his knowledge. I can say the same. The specimens of 41 mi mnIy 
of 0. varieoea on the same plates were all from Bermuda, p ■ 

It is a common coral throughout the West Indies and 
Keys, in sheltered places. 
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irmrioOMt Leiraeiir. Ivory Coral, Figures 90, 01» a, Plate xxviii, ftg. 1. 

Oenlina variooaa Lea., Mem. Mus. Paris, vl, p. 201, pi. xvii, ftg. 19, 1820. 

Tonng. Dana, Zooph. Expl. Exp., p. 894, 1846. Pourtal^, Reef Corals, p. 

66; Florida Reefs, pi. i, figs, l-lo ; pi. 11, figs 3, 4; pi. iii, figs. 8, 0, 1880. 

Varrill, these Trans., xl, p. 178, pi. xxxil, figs. 2, 3, 4, 1901. 

When well grown this is one of the most elegant corals of those 
waters. It grows taller, with a stouter trunk than the last, and 
branches more sparingly and in a more tree-Iike manner, with stouter 
and longer branches. The calicles are larger and more prominent 



Figure 90.—‘Ociilina varioosa^ part of a branch with the polyps well expanded, 
X about 6. Drawing by A. H. V. 

and much swollen at base, or even mammiform, and on the large 
branches are often surrounded by a depression and ridge. The 
coral, when dried and bleached, becomes pure white, but in life it is 
usually light yellow. The polyps are translucent and rise much 
above the calicles In full expansion. I'lie tentacles are slightly 
knobbed at the tip and specked with white. 

Variety oonigera Verrill. Figure 91, a. 

TheMrTmns., xi, p. 170, pi. xxx, fig. 8,1901. 

This singular variety has the corallets much more elevated, swollen 
or mammiform at'base, with the calicles smaller than usual. The 
surface is nearly smooth. It is rather rare. The best examples that 
I have seen were from deep water in Harrington Sound. 

Oeuliaa Valenoiennesi Edw. aijd Haime. Ivot^y Coral, Figure 91, 5. 

Xonog. Ooulinidie, p. 69,1800; Hist. CoraU., ii, p. 108, 1807. 

ICeuUtM bermudiana Duob. and Miob., Supl. Corail. Antilles, p. 102 [68], 
pi. X, figs. 1, 2 (poor), 1860. (}ue1cb, op. olt., p. 01 (as bermudenait), 
O^ina Valencianneii Verrill, these Trans., vol. xi, p. 176, pi. xxxli, fig. 0, 
1901. 

This coral branches rather loosely and irregularly, usually with 
pretty long and often crooked, tapered branches, forming open 
olumps often a foot or more high. 

TtAVS. OoiTN. Acad., Vol. XII. 10 


Afbil, 1900. 
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The caliclea project but little and are nsnalljr surroanded hf a 
shallow depression or fosse and outer circular ridge^ sometimes wi 
high as the calicles* 

It is common at the depth of 2 to 10 fathoms or more, in the 
soutids and channels between the reefs, and also in Harrington 
Sound, etc. 


Oculina pallens £hrenb«zg« Jeory CoraU Figure 08. Plate xxxrl, fig. 8 (8). 

Ck>rfai. Botlien Meerao, p. 79, 1884. Dana, ZoCph., p. 67, fig. SO, p. 805, 1846. 

Pourtal^, Florida Reefs, pi. iii, figs. 14-17, 1888. 
fOculina rpeciom Sdw. and Haikne, Monog., p, 67, pi. !▼, fig. U1850; Hlsl. 
Oorall., ii, p. 106, 1857. Quelch, op. cit., p. 50 (desor. on the 

original type, examined). 

'Oculina pallens .Verrill, these Trans., xi, p. 175, 1001. 

This, when well grown, is a handsome species, branching in an 
aborescent form. The branches arc larger and less numerous than in 

01 08 



Figure Ol.— a, Oculina variooea, var. coniffcra; 5, O. Valeneienneei. About 
natural sUse. Phot, by A. H. V. 

Figure 92 .—Oculina pallens; one of the polyps expanded, x about 24; 5, a 

group of tentacles more enlarged to show the alternation. By the author. 


Figure 08.—O. eoronalis. of a caliole much enlarged. After Quelch. 


O. diffusa^ to which it is nearly allied. It has calicles less swollen 


and less prominent than those of 0. varicoaa. It occurs in the samb 


places with the preceding. 


Oculina eoronalis Quelch. Yvory Coral. Figure 08. 

Voy. Chajileiiger, xvt, p. 40, pi. i, figs. 6-6c. Verrill, these Trans., xi, p. 11% 

1001 . * ' 

This is a loosely branched coral distinguished mainly by the oircif 
of IS pali around the columella being rather more prominent than 
usual But all the species vary in this respect It may be merely a 
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variety of the preceding, which it resemblen in mode of growth, 
large size of calieies, and general appearance. 1 found no specimens 
agreeing perfectly with the type, though some from Harrington 
Sound seem to be the same. 

Madraoia deoaotis (Lyman) Ver. Figures 04, 05. 

Aatrcsa deeactU Lyman, 1850. 

Madracia decactis Verrill, 1864. Pourtal^s, op. cii., pp. 28, 67, pi. vii, figs. 
1-4, 1871. Verrill, these Trans., x, p. 554, pi. Ixvii, figs. 8, 10, 1000; xi, 
p. 108, figs. 2, 2a, pi. xiv, fig. 0, 1901. 

Asehelia decaefts Vaughan, op. oit., p. 8f 1001. 

This coral is not uncommon at Bermuda, even on the inner reefs 
and in Harrington Sound and Castle Harbor. When young it forms 
crusts, or small, irregular, nodular masses, but later usually grows 
04 95 



Figure 04 .—Madrdcia decactia, x about 6. 

Figure 05.—The same, with polyps expanded. Drawings by A. H. V. 


up into blunt branches or irregular lobes, sometimes becoming round 
and forking into smaller branches, which are usually very brittle, 
though seldom less than \ inch in diameter. The coral is rarely 
more than 4 to 0 inches high. 

It can easily be distinguished by the small, usually sunken calicles 
which have only ten septa (except sometimes a few calicles at the 
tips of the branches, which may have 20). This number 10 for 
the septa is rare in corals. The polyps, however, have 20 unequal 
tentacles, sometimes only IB, and rise above the calicles when they 
expand (fig. 95). The color in life is variable, usually light yellow¬ 
ish brown and rust-color, or purplish brown, varying to pink and 
light yellow. Disk dull yellow, russet-brown or lavender, with white 
radial lines, wider near the mouth; lips whitish; tentacles have 
white tips. 

It occurs, also, in Florida and the West Indies. Gregory has 
reported it as fossil from the Bermuda beach-rocks. 
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Poritas Mtraoidea Lam. Figurea 96,96a. Plate xxix, fig. 1. 

Madrfpora poriU$ (part) Pallaa, SHencb. Zodph., p. 834, 1766. 

Pwritma a$treoides Lam., Hlat. AJiim. sane Vert., ed. 1, ii, p. 269,1816. 

PoriUB oBtraoideB Dana, Zofiph. U. S. Sxpl. Exp., p. 561, 1846. Verrill, Ball. 
Mas. Comp. Zo61., i, p. 43, 1864. Pourtal^a, Florida Beefs, pi. zvi, figs. 
1-13, 1880. Dnerden, Hem. Nat. Acad. Soi., vili, pp. 550-053, pi. iii-v, 
figs. 38-43,1903, anatomy. 

l\)rileB oatrei^eB Vangban, op. oit., p. 817, plates xxxil-xzziy, 1901. Verrill, 
these Trans., zi, pp. 160, 181, pi. xzxi, figs. 4, 4a, 1901. 

This coral is one of the most important of the reef-building corals. 
It forms large hemispherical, subglobular, or dome shaped masses 
when well grown, on the outer reefs, but is often found in the form 
of thick crusts. Its surface is generally more or less uneven or 
nodular. It sometimes becomes 2 feet or more in diameter, but is 
more commonly not more than 6 to 10 iriclies in diameter. 

97 96 




Figure 96.-— oBtraoidea, Polyps In partial expansion, much enlarged. 
From oolored drawing by A. H. V. 

Figfare 97.—i\>rttes porifea^ var. claoaria. One of the polyps fully expanded. 
Much enlarged. From life by the author. 


In life its color is usually greenish yellow, sometimes pale ocher- 
yellow, yellowish green or yellowish brown. Duerden describes it 
as sometimes blue. 

The polyps, in contraction, are usually brighter yellow than the 
cesnenohyma ; wheil fully expanded they rise considerably above 
the coral aiyl have twelve, small blunt tentacles. The small moatk 
is borderei^ with white, and usually there arc twelve thin white 
radial lines on the disk. The tentacles are sometimes whitish or 
very pale yellow, in other oases brownish yellow. Twelve small 
white specks often surround the base of each polyp. They usually 
stand so close together that when fully expanded the tentacles inter¬ 
lock and entirely conceal the surface of the coral Ocoasionfilly 
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there are more than 12 tentacles. Dr. Duerden has described its 
anatomy very fully. 

When dried the coral becomes dark brown or black, nnless 
cleaned with potash or bleached. 

It is most abundant on the outer reefs, but is also common on th4 
inner reefs and ser|>uline atolls off the southern shore. It is ooea- 
sionally found, also, in Harrington Sound. 

This is an abundant reef coral in the West Indies and Florida and 
has received many names not given above. 

Poritea poxitea (Pallas), var. clavaria Lam. Figure 97. 

Madrepora poritea (pars) Pallas, Elenoh. ZuCph., p. *124, 1766. 

Pontea pohjmorphuB (pars) Link, Beach. Nat Samml., liostook, p. 162, 1807. 

Pimfea clmana Lam . Hist. Anim. sans Vert., ii, p. 270, 1816. Dana, Zooph., 
p. 554, 1846. Pourtal^, Florida Reefs, pi. xii, figs. 4-6, 1880. Rathbun, 
Proc. U. 8. Nat. Mus., x, pp. 856-861, pi. xvi, pi. xvii, 6g. 2, pi. xix, 6g 1, 
1887. Duerden, Mem. Nat. Acad Sci., vili, p. 427. 

Pontes pontea (pai*s=:forina clavaria) Vaughan, op. cit., pp. 814-816, pi. 
xxix, pi xxxi, fig. 2, 1902. 

Poritea potymorpha Verilll, these Trans., xi, pj). 158, 181, pi. xxxi, figs. 8, 
8o, 1901. 

This is a rather unattractive coral. As found in Bermuda it grows 
in irregular clumps or clusters of stout, uneven, often crooked, short, 
blunt branches, dead below, and covered with small, inconspicuous, 
shallow oalicles. The color in life is dark brown to yellowish brown 

97a 96a 



Figure 96a.— aaU^eoidea^ group of oalicles. 

Figure 97a.—P, poriiaa, var. o(araria, group of oalicles, x 4. Both phot, by 
A. H. V. 


or gray. It occurs in shallow water near the shore attached to small 
masses of rocks, as well as on the reefs. It was not very abundant 
in any locality visited by us. It is variable in form, but the variety 
<or allied species) called P, ftrreata^ abundant in Florida and the 
West Indies, has not been found in Bermuda, so far as I know. 
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The polype, when fully expanded, rUe considerably above the 
oalicles. The column and tentacles are translucent and usually 
nearly colorless, specked with white. There are generally 12 nearly 
equal tentacles; occasionally a large calicle occurs with 24 blunt 
tentacles and 24 septa. Such abnormally large oalicles soon undergo 
fission. They are more frequent in jP. ostreoideB and some other 
species. e 

Vaughan unites the elavaria and all the other branching West 
Indian forms in one species, under the name Porites porites^ There 
may be good reasons for doubting the correctness of this, but there 
is no reason to doubt that clavaria was one of the forms included 
under M. poritee by Pallas. 

Siderastrea radians (Pallas) Vsr. Star Coral. Figs. 28-996. PI. xxiz, flg. 2. 

Madrrpora radians Pallas, BXeneb. ZoCph., p. 022,1766. 

SideraairoM radians Verrill, Bull. Mns Comp Zool., 1, p. 60, 1864; these 
Trans., zi, p. 158,181, pi. zzz, fig. 1. Vaughan, Corals Porto Rioan Waters, 
p. 809, pi. zv, pi. zvi, flg. 2, 1901. 

Duerden, Mem. Nat. Acad. Sci., vili, pp. 508, 520, 528. The Coral Side^cut- 
irsa radians and its Postlarral Development. Carnegie Inst., Washington, 
Publ. No. 20,180 pp , 11 pi., 1904. 

Siderastrasa galasosa of many writers. Pourtalts, Reef CoraJs, p. 81; Florida 
Reefs, pi. xi, figs. 14-21, series of young ;tpl. xv, figs. 1-12, figs. 1-7 show 
living polyps. 

This is a very common coral, both the reefs and on the flats in 
shallow water near the shore, and in^ftarrington Sound. Wo found 



Figure 96«---N9(ctsraaitwa radians with the polyps partially expanded, much 
SAlatged. Altered from Agassis. Fhot from a colored drawing, hence too 
dark* 
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it abundant on the shallow flats at Long Bird Island, even in places 
laid bare at low tide, and also at Walsingham Bay in one or two 
feet of water in a sheltered, muddy cove. In such places it often 
forms ovate or subglobular masses, 3 to 6 inches in diameter, wholly 
unattached, and with calicles on all sides. They were evidently 
attached, when very young, to small shells or loose bits of stone 
which have been entirely^enclosed. On the reefs it forms thick 
crusts or more or less hemispherical masses, up to more than a foot 
in diameter. 

In life the color is usually dull orange-brown, or brownish yellou', 
or sometimes clay-color, varying according to the situation. In full 
expansion the polyps rise only a little above the calicles. The tenta¬ 
cles, about 36 in number, are scattered over about one-half the disk, 
forming three or four irregular circles ; they are mostly small, slen- 

99 100 



Figure 99 .—SideroMlrcBa radiana, group of ualielea, x 2i, 

Figure 100.— nidersa. Calicliw, x 3^. Both phot, by A. H. V. 

der, tapered, but the larger inner ones are biiobed. In ^1808, I did 
not see that the tips were biiobed, as they were figured by L. 
Agassiz many yealrs ago,* but his enlarged figure (5) does not show 
bilobing, but indicates thab the appearance was due to their peculiar 
grouping, which the artist did not understand. The cmnenchyma is 
marked by lighter and darker radial lines of color, the disk is often 
dark orange-brown or yellowish brown, with paler radial lines ; lips 
lighter ; tentacles yellow or yellowish brown with whitish enlarged 
tips. 

* Duerden has, however, recently described them as biiobed at the tip (op. 
eit., 1904, p. 10). They are small and may have been impe^eotly expanded 
when observed by me, but it is possible that they vary in this respect. Aqoord- 
iog to Dr. Duerden they are dimorphic, the inner ones, which are endocodio, 
being Idlobed, while the outer ones are eotoccslie and simple. (See figs. 99a, 
096.) 
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The description of this species given by Pallas, in 1766, is very 
good and applies perfectly well to this species and to no other. 
Therefore there is no reason why bis name, radians^ should not be 
universally adopted, instead of aala^ea of much later date. 

The development of this species has recently been the subject of 
an extended work by Dr. Dnerden. It proves to be hardy in con* 
iinement and well adapted for such stidies (Carnegie Inst, 1904, 
Publ. No. 20). Dr. Duerden there fully describes the adult and 
young polyps, as well as the gradual development of the corallum 
from its earliest appearance, with admirable illustrations. 



Figure 99a .—SideraatrM radiann ; diagrammatic view of disk and tentacles, 
much enlarged. The tentacles and septa ar^^iiumbered according to their 
cjcles. 

Figure 99ft.-«*The same; a, inner bilobed tentacle; 6, outer simple one. Both 
after Duerden. 


Biderastrma siderea (E. and Sol.) Blainv. Star Coral. Figures 100, tOOa. 

Madrtpora Merea Ellis and Sol., op. cit., p. 168, pi. xlix, fig. 2, 1786. 
SideraMtnra Bidtrea Blainv., op. cit., p. 885,1880; ICan. Aotin., p. 870, 1884. 
Edw. and Haime, Mdtaog., p. 141,1849. Verrill (parB)f these Trane , p. 
554,190(^; vol. zi, pp. 151,181, pi. zzz, figs. 8, 8, IMt. Vaughan, op. cit., 
p» pi. xiv, figs. 1, 9, pi. zvi, fig. 1, 1902. Duerden, Mem. Nat. Acad., 
viii, pp. 427, 488, 588-591, pis. xxiti, xxiv, figs. 150-160. 

This coral grows in the same forms as* the last, but appears to be 
much less common at Bermuda, at least in the places that we visited. 
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Figure WOa.-^i(d^raBtrtBa Bidorea^ one-half of'a calicle in section, but showing 
expanded polyp; from life; c, e, septa; s, mouth and stomodanimu Drawn 
by the author, x about 8« 


It is more restricted to the dUterireefs, where it may become large. 
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It differs from the preoediog mainly in having a larger number of 
radial septa (about 48), which are less unequal in size and thickness, 
and in having somewhat larger calioles, which are commonly dis¬ 
tinctly bounded by an intervening angular ridge, so that they often 
appear hexagonal or polygonal. 

The living polyps of this, apparently in full expansion (fig. lOOo), 
as seen by the writer, had small, tapered, blunt or knobbed tenta¬ 
cles, in four or five rows, the inner ones largest at«d bilobed, situated 
about midway between the mouth and margin of the disk. The 
colors were about as in the preceding species.* 

It is an abundant West Indian i*eef coral, where it often forms 
solid hemispheres 3 to 5 feet in diameter. 

Agarioia fragilia Dana. Hat Coral. Shade Coral. Figs. 101, 101 a. 

"^Agarieia fragilU Verrill, thwie Trans., xi, pp. 142,181, pi. xxvi, figs, la-ld, 
1901; The Zoology of Bermuda, i, siticle 11, pp. 142, 181, same plate. 

Mycedium fragile of many authors. Pourtal^, in L. Agassiz, Florida Reefs, 
pi. xi, figs. 1-10, young; pi. xlii, figs. 1-5; pi. xiv, figs. 1-9, details. 

101 



Figure 101.—AgaWcia fragilts^ a specimen with two primary calioles, probably 
due to two young specimens growing together; about >4 nat size Phot. 
A. H. V. 

Figure 101a.—The same; living polyps at and near the margin, apparently fully 
expanded, and showing the minute tentacles. Drawn by A. H. V., from a 
sketch by the author. Enlarged. 

♦ The coral called Astrea ndsrea by Lesuenr (op. cit., p. 286, pi. 16, figs. 
14, a, 5, c), and of which he figured the polype, is not of this genus. It is an 
ssttman coral with about 86 short tentacles, in two submarginal series. If I 
understand his description of the coral, which is rather ambiguous, it has a 
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Tbia delieate ooral it nun on the outer reefii, but ie common in 
sheltered situations on the reefs and ledges, especially in Harring¬ 
ton Sound, where it occurs under shaded caremous places in the 
shore ledges, in very shallow water, and also to the depths of 3 to 6 
fathoms or more. It also occurs in Oastle Harbor. 

When full grown it may become a foot in diameter, but large 
specimens are nearly all irregular. The best formed are 2 to 0 
inches in diameter. It is idways attached by a narrow but strong 
pedicel, so that the thin edges of the cup are usually broken in 
detaching the coral, unless found in so shoal water that it can be 
taken by band. 

The color of the coral, in life, on*tho upper side is usually choco¬ 
late brown, yellowish brown, or purplish brown with pale radial 
lines; often dull yellowish brown Mow. Tbe tentacles are whitish, 
very small and short in those that were best expanded; disk not 
raised to level of caliole rims, but possibly we did not see them fully 
expanded; the month is relatively large, ronnded or elliptical. 


Spuriout and Su)»et;fiuou$ Speeief. 

On tbe previous pages I have enumerated all the true corals that 
are known to occur at Bermuda in shallow water. Others may yet 
be found there. Several others have been found in deep water, bear 
Bermuda, and on Challenger Bank, in 25 to 40 fathoms. (See list 
in these Trans., xi, p. 1A3.) 

Certain species have been erroneously attributed to Bermuda, 
from various causes. 

Gregory erroneously recorded ColpophyUia gyrota from Bermuda 
because of his confounding it with Muamt fragilU. He also errone¬ 
ously recorded Agarteia a/7arjej/e« because he confounded A.fragili* 
with it in his synonymy. Heither of these two common West Indian 
q>eoieB has hitherto been found in Bermuda. 

Nor have any of tbe varieties of Acropora {ot'Madrepgra) mwu 
cata, though they are often sold in the curiosity shops to travelers, 
as if of Bermuda origin. They are all imported from the West 
Indians ** for the trade,” especially variety proli/era. 

mors or less solid columslls, or siss a oirole of oloss pslt, which hs speaks of as 
aosntral “syUndor*’ united to tiis "lamsihs.” Theoalioles were described as 
prominent and the septa free at the summit, rounded, and erenulate. It m^ 
have been a variety of Fmla fragnm, though the latter has no solid columella. 
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Qnelob (Voyage Cballenger, xvi), recorded about a dozen species 
too many bpcause be followed other authors in regarding trivial 
variations in growth, etc. as true species. Most of bis errors of this 
kind have been corrected in the previous pages, especially those in 
the genus Mutsa (bis Itophyliia and Lithophyllia), and in Mceandra 
(his Maandrina). However, it may be useful to add in this place a 
list of the species recognized by him, with their present equivalents, 
so far as they can be determined without reexamination of types. 
Thirteen out of the 28 listed by him I regard as synonyms. 


SpeeieM lUted by Quekh. 
Oeulina diffuMif p. 47. 

0. pallens, p. 48. 

0. varicosaf p. 48. 

0. voronali$, Bp. nov., p. 49. 

0. npeoiohOf p. 50. 

0. bermudernnM^ p. 51. 

O. Vahneitnnni, P* 11* 

Madraeit deeach'g, p. 53. 
tBophyllia atrigona^ p. 82. 

/. firagilia, p. 84. 

/« auatraHa, p. 84. 

/. dipaacMf p. 84. 

/. marginata^ p. 85. 
i. cylindricaf p. 80. 

L Knoxi, p. 86. 

I, muftilamellaj p. 11. 

/. apinoaa, p. 11. 

UthophylHa eubenaiSf p. 11. 

L. lacera (non Pallas, sp.), p. 11. 
Diploria cfrebrifonnia, p. 90. 
Mcaandrina labyrinthicaf p. 91. 

aintiOiiaHmaf p. 91. 

M, atHgoaaf p. 92, 

Aafram ananas, p. 98. 

A* ooarotntn, p. 98. 

Sidaraairma galuxea, p. 113. 
ilflKinWa fragiiia, p. 117. 

Foffitea clavaria, p. 179. 


Preaent namea, 

^ Noohauf^. 

No change. 

No change. 

No change. 

0. paVena^ W. 

0. Valeneienneai^ var. 

No change. 

No change. 

Muaaa fragilia, 

M. ftagiiia. 

M, fragUia^ young. 

M, dtpaavea, 

M, multiflora, 

M, dipaacea (abnormal). 

M, dipaacea^ yonug. 

M, multiflora young. 

M, fragdia, 

M, fragilia^ young. 

M, dipaavea, young. 
Mcaandra labyrintkiformia, 
M. cerebrum, var. atrigoaa, 
M. cerebrum, 

M, cerebrumf var. atrigoaa, 
Favia fragum, 

F, fragum, var. 

S, radiana. 

No change. 

i^ port tea, var. clavaria. 
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Actinarift*; 8oa Aaamoneiiy etc. 

Actinacea. 

Several large and handsomely colored sea anemones oconr com'* 
monly, both on the outer and inner reefs, and some are often very 
conspicuous when expanded, especially Condyla^tis glgantea^ which 
is one of the largest and most abundant It has very long and large 
flexible tentacles, usually with pink or purple tips, which are not 
retractile when disturbed. 

* The more important recent special wijrks relating to the Bermuda Actinaria 
are as follows: 

Andres, A.—Le Attinie. Fauna u. Flora d. Qolfes von Neapel. Moiiog. ix, 
1888. 

An admirable work on the Mediterranean species. Enumerates most of the 
Aotinians then known from other seas. 

Oartgren^ O.—Ost-Afrikanische Aotinien. Mith. Naturhist. Mus. Hamburg, 

1900. 

Contains some results of an examination of the types of Duohassaing and 
Mioholotti. 

DuerdeUf J, I?.--Jamaican Actinaria. Part i, Zoanthn. Royal DublinSoo. Trane., 
ser. 2, vol. vi, pp. 820-876, plates xviia-xx (with anatomy), 1898; Fart ii, 
op. cit., vol. vii, pp. 18^208, pi. x-xv, 1900. 

— Actinaria around Jamaica. Journ. Inst. Jamaica, vol. ii. No. 5, pp, 
449-466,1898. 

- — - The JSdimrrdsia-stageof Lebrunio, Joum. Linn. Soc. London, Zool., vol. 

xxvii, pp. 269-816, pi. 18, 1899. 

-Report on the Aotinians of Porto Rico. Bull. U. S. Fish Com. for 1900, 

vol. XX, part 2, pp. 821-874,12 plates, 1902. 

. . West Indian Sponge-lncmsting Aotinians. Bnll. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 

xix, pp. 496-608, 4 plates, 1908. 

— - On the Aotinian Bu^nodiopBU ylohulifmi Verrill. Trans. Linnean Soc. 
London, vol. viii, part 9, pp. 297-817, plates xxv, xxvi, 1902. 

Contains full anatomical and histological details of this Bermuda species. 
JErdmannf A.—Ueber einige nene Zoantheen. Jena Zeitsch. fOr Naturwissen- 
scbaft, vol. xix, pp. 480-488, 2 plates, 1886. 

Deecribes two nnnamed species from Bermuda with anatomy. 

OraVf J. JSr.— Spio. Zool., viii, 1826. Notes on Zoanthinsp. Proo. Zool. Soo. 
London, pp. 288-240,1867. 

Enumerates the Weet Indian genera and species. 

Hoddoa, A. O.—Revision of the British Actinias. Part i. Soi. Trans. Royal 
Dubltn Soo., iv, pp. 297^-861, pi. xxxi-xxxvii, 1889. 
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Some of the Booia) aotinians {Zoanthacea) form broad encrasting 
colonies, several feet across* One of the most common (Palythoa 
fnammillosa) is light ocher-yellow and is often very conspicuous on 
the reefs. 

JUptaaia annnlata (Lea.) Andres. Hinged Anemone, Figs. 103, 108. Plate 
xxxi, fig. 2. 

Actinia annulaia Lea., Jemrn. Philad. Acad. Sci., i, p. 173, 1817. 

Aiptaeia annulaia Andrea. McMorriob, Actin. Bahama la., p. 7, pi. i, Ag. 1; 

pi. iii, Ag. 1, 1880. Dnerden, Actinaria ait>und Jamaica, p. 487, 1898. 
Verrill, these Trans., x, p. 556, pi. Ixviii, Ag. 3, 1900. Dnerden, Actinaria of 
Porto Rioo, pp. 855-4158, pi. iii, xi, xii, Aga. 11, 41, 44, 1002, anatomy. 

This, when full grown, is a large and elegant species, with very 
numerous (often over 200) long, slender, tentacles, covered with 

Haddony A. C, and Shackleton^ Aftaa Alice JIf.—Reviaiou of the British ArtinitiD. 
Part ii; the Zoantllbie. Sci. TnCna. Royal, Dublin Soo , vol. iv, aer. 3, pp. 
600-6T3, 8 plates, 1891. 

Contains a synopsis of the described genera and species with anatomical 
details of the English species. Enumerates species from Bermuda and West 
Indies. 

Hertudg^ R.—Report on the Actinaria. Challenger Exped. Zo51., vol. vi, 1883, 
vol. xxvi, 1888. 

MeMurrich, J, P.—Contribution to Actinology of Bermuda. Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Sci. Philad., xli, 1889, pp. 103-136, pi. vi, vii; reprinted in Heilprin’s The 
Bermuda Islands. 

- Actinaria of the Bahama Islands, W I. Joum. of Morphology, vol. iii, 

" pp. 1-74, pi. i-lv, 1889. 

. Notes on some Aotinians from the Bahama la. Annals N. York Acad. 

Sci., vol. ix, 1890. 

- —On some Irregularities in the number of the Directive Mesenteries in the 

HexactinifB. Zoolog. Bulletin, vol. i, pp. 115-133, 1897. 

Discusses (p. 120) the directives of Aciinotrgx^ which has but one pair. 

. . Report on the Actinaria of the Bahama Expedition of 1898. Bulletin 

Laboratory State Univ. of Iowa, iv, pp. 335-349, 8 plates, 1898. 

■■ — ■■■■ The Mesenterial Filaments in Zoanthun soeiatus. Zoological Bulletin, vol. 
ii, No. 6, 1899. 

Vsrrillf Addison E.—Descriptions of imperfectly known and new Aotinians. 
Parts 1-5 (86 outs). Amer. Joum. Science, 1898-99. 

Contains descriptions and Agures of several Bermuda species. 

■ .. Additions to the Fauna of Bermuda. These Trans., vol. x, pp. 555-667, 

1900, 8 plates; vol. xi, pp. 47-53, pi. vi, vii, iz, 1001. 

Zoology of Bermuda, vol. i. Contains the two preceding papers ss 
artloiss 5 and 10. 

Many other works are quoted below in the synonymy. 
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broken spiral bands or rings of white, often a little raised or 
thickened. Its body or oolumn is sometimes 2 inches or more in 
diameter and 4 to 6 inches or more high, while the disk in full 
expansion may be B or 4 inches broad and the longer tentacles 4 to 
5 inches long. Thus its total expanse may be nearly a foot, bnt such 
large examples are rare, while those of half that sixe are common. 
In full expansion the column is often tall and narrow. When large 
it is frequently so firmly attached in some deep hole or crevice of 
the reefs that it cannot be extracted entire without cutting away the 
stone. 

m 108 



Figure annulata. Disk and tentacles of a young specimen, pre¬ 

served in formalin, enlarged; a, 5, gonidial grooves; 1-1"’", six primary 
tentacles; J, I*, directive tentacles; II, second cycle; III, third cycle; IV, 
fonrth cycle; V, fifth cycle of tentacles. 

Figure 108.—Tentacles of a larger specimen in formalin, more enlarged. Both 
drawn by A. H. V. 

The color is somewhat variable. Very often the column is olive- 
green, the disk paler green, with the lips whitish, especially at the 
gonidial grooves, and with pale radial streaks at the bases of the 
tentacles; the tentacles may be pale green annulated with narrow^ 
raised, flake-white rings or short interrupted spirals (in var. so/^era), 
or they may be pale translucent with separate4 narrow bands of 
olive-green or brownish,* to as to give a beaded appearance (var. 
manitiferOf nov.). Vreqaently the oolumn is pale yellowish or light 


* Froibably due to clusters of sofisanthellie (see Duerden, op. eit., 865, 
1252.) 
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fl68b*color, specked with olive and flake white. Yellowish brown 
Specimens also occur. 

ilie tentacles can be contracted in length, but are not retractile, 
so that it can be easily preserved partially expanded. The raised 
annuli of the tentacles are usually distinct in alcoholic specimens. 

In some small specimens, preserved in formalin (var. tnon%lifera\ 
the thickened bands are longer than thick, thus becoming truly 
bead*liko, and separated only by narrow constrictions. Possibly 
this may be a distinct species. 

Many specimens of this species do not have the tentacles and 
mesenteries arranged in regular hexamerous cycles. Octamorous 
specimens have been described by McMurrich from the Bahamas. 

Hermaphrodite specimens have been observed by Duerden (1902).* 
Gonads are borne on mesenteries of the 2d and 3d cycles and some¬ 
times on those of the 1st cycle, except the directives. There is no 
distinctly defined sphincter muscle, though the general musculature 
may appear a little stronger at a certain level than elsewhere, per¬ 
haps due to a stronger local cuntrac^on. 

Var. aolifera (Lesueur). 

AcHnia nolifera Les., op. cit., p. 173, 1917. 

The large specimen figured on our plate xxxi, fig. 2, belongs to 
this form, described by i.<esueur, but his specimens were much 
smaller. Its distinctive character is the presence of interrupted flake- 
white spirals, usually not distinctly thickened in life, on the tentacles. 
Intermediate states between the spirals and the raised rings fre¬ 
quently occur, and hence the two forms have been united. 

This species and the varieties arc also common in the West Indies. 

Aiptaaia tagetes (Duch, and M.) Andres. White-npeoked Anemone, Figs. 104, 
105, 105. 

fAiptoBia^ sp. McMurrich, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1889, p. 102, pi. vi, 
Sgs. 1, 2 (anatomy); Heilprin’s Bermuda Is., p. 100, pi. 10, figs. 1, 2. (May 
be a distinct species of Paranthea,) 

Aiptaeia fagetes McMurrich, Actinaria of the Bahama Is., pp. 12-17, pi. i, 
fig. 2 (anatomy, varieties, etc.), 1889. 

AipfOBia taget€9 Duerden, Actinaria around Jamaica, p. 457, 1898. 

Verrill, Trans. Conn. Acad., x, p. 557, pi. Ixvii, fig. 2, 1900; vol. zi, p. 49, 
pi, vi, fig. 6,1901. (Var. bicotor.) 

This is one of the most common species, but does not grow nearly 
so large as the last. It occurs in the crevices and under rocks and 

* Dr. J. E. Duerden has given a very full account of the anatomy and histol¬ 
ogy of this species in Aotlnians of Porto Rico, pp. 855-858. fiis specimens, 
however, were not full grown, though sexually mature. 
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dead oorala on the reefs and ledges, bat is more abundant in she!* 
tered places along the shores. It was also found attached within 
the osoules of sponges, like the var. t^ongietiia of HoMurrieh. 

Var. btoolpr, nor. Figures 105. 

The more common colors of the column are smoky brown, pale 
green, olive-green, greenish or yellowish brown, usnally darker dis- 
tally, and often flecked with white spots. Flesh-colored specimens 
are^not rare. 

104 105 



Figure 104 —A.^pta$la tagtlM, fullr expanded, dork-obve green variety, ebow- 
ing two long direetire tentacles; about natural else; ac, soontia estrudad; 
6, var. bicOtor, one of the tentacles more enlarged 
Figure 105.—The same, light flesh-colored apeeimen of variety Mcolor, some¬ 
what enlarged. Both from colored drawings by A. H. 7. 

The tentacles generally correspond with the body in color, but are 
usnally paler. 

The larger mesenteries often show through the sides as pale longi¬ 
tudinal lines, and small specks of brown or green are usually present. 
Aomitia are long, deader, white. 

It occurred in abundance attached to floating leaves and twigs in 
the edges of the mangrove swamp at " Fairy Lands.” It varies con¬ 
siderably in color at this place, bat most had the body pale olive- 
green, the disk darker olive-green, wid> white loops around the bases 
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of the tentaclen, white radial spots^ aud a white bar across the disk 
in line with the longer diameter of the mouth and very long direc¬ 
tive tentacles. Other tentacles were pale grayish green with alter¬ 
nating half rings or angular spots of white, interrupted along the 
median line by a narrow' dark line* The tentacles are nearly always 
spotted on the inside with angular or crescent-shaped spots or half¬ 
bands of flake-white, alternating on opposite sides, and generally 
there are two odd directive tentacles, longer and larger than the rest, 
and in lino with the angles of the mouth; these may be nearly all 
whiU>, or at least have a long stripe of flake-white or rows of white 
spots on the inner surface for about half their length, or only one 
may be thus marked. A ivhite stripe usually crosses the disk 
between their bases. 

Aoontia, in the form of t-lender white threads, are often emitted 
from pores arranged in two or three transverse rows a short distance 
below the tentacles. The slender tentacles form several (3-5) rows, 
the inner longest; they ai*e contractile but not retractile. 

The column of the larger specimens is often 2 to 3 inches high 
and up to 1 inch in diameter, with tentacles about 1 to 1.5 inches 
long, but most of those seen were less than half that sixe. 

One nearly albino specimen was found, with the^body pale fle^h- 
color, finely specked with flake-white, but the pale yellowish tenta¬ 
cles still showed 8-12 crescent-shaped spots of flake-white and the 
dark median line. 

According to McMurrich, this species, as studied by him at the 
Bahamas (1889), has no sphincter muscle. Duerden found a very 
feeble lower one in his Jamaica specimens (1898). But McMurrich 
described, 1889 (as AiptasiOy sp.), an actinian from Bermuda very 
much like this species in other respects, in which he found two 
sphincter muscles quite distinctly developed, which is contrary to the 
normal conditions in this genus, but has been found, also by him, in 
A, pallida of the American coast—a species for which I proposed 
to establish a genus {^Patanihta) in 1869.* 


* * It is possible that the Bermuda species described (from preserved speci¬ 
mens) by MoMurrioh was really P. pallida, or a similar small species, though 
it has not since been recognised there by others. Otherwise we must suppose 
that A. tagetes varies to a remarkable extent in the development of the sphinc¬ 
ter muscles,—from none at all to two distinct ones. However my figure 106 
represents a specimen that has a atrong constriction at some distance below the 
margin, about in the position where the lower sphincter described by MoMur- 
rlch was situated, clearly indicating the presence of a somewhat muscular band 


Tnaxi. Oonn. Aoan., Vol. Xtt, 


Apbxl, 1906. 
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This species was originally described from the Antilles. It has 
been recognised as common at the Bahamas and Jamaica. 

It resembles closely^ in form and colors, the Mediterranean specieSi 
A, diaphana (llapp.), as figured by Andres (Attinie, pi. ii, figs. 
18-19), 

Fhellia nifla Verrill. Figures 107, 107u, lOS, 108a, p. 206. 

Trans. Conn. Aoad., s, p. 007, pi. Ixviil, Og. 4, 1900; vd. zi, p. 49, pi. tI, 
fig. 4, 1901 (not fig. 0, as there erroneously quoted.) Mark, Proo. Amer. 
Assoc. Adr. Science, p. [81], pi. 14, fig. SO, 1900, (not fig. 26, as there 

* quoted). ^ 

iPk^lia davaia Buerden, Actln. around Jamaica, p. 409, 1889, (non Buck, 
and Mich, neo Stimp.). 

When well grown and fully expanded this is a handsome species* 
The column is nearly always salmon-red, brownish red, or terra cotta, 
largely covered with a tough dirty brown epidermis. The light 
reddish or salmon tentacles are elegantly marked with flake-white 
rings and hands, with M- or W-shaped patches of dark red or purple 
near base ; the disk is radially marked with the same colors. 

The tentacles may be flesh-color, brick-red, or dark red, and the 
white markings vary in form. 

One curious variety (fig. 107) had the disk and tentacles slate- 
gray, with almost black radial spots and tentacle bands, while the 
body was brownish red, Var. nigropicta^ nov. 

The external cuticle usually ends distally in an abrupt often 
flaring edge, above which the colunojl^s brighter colored and often 
partially translucent, flesh-color or light red. 

at that place* This may belong to the same variety or species described by 
MoMurrieh. I have seen others with the same constriction, but have not 
examined *them with reference to the existence of the two sphincter muscles 
mentioned by him. His tj^oies also bad reproductive organa on part of the six 
primary or complete mesenteries. 

However, it seems to me desirable to keep apart, as a separate genus, those 
species Wliiob have, lik^pan^do, two sphincters, and for such forms the generic 
name Atmnthea, given by me in 1869 (Com. Essex Inst., v, p. 822 [8]}, should 
be retained, with paUida as the type, as then given. 

To combine in one genua species with and others without sphincters seems 
inconsistent, considering the perhaps exaggerated importance attached to this 
anatomical feature by Hertwig, Carigren, MoMurrlob, and many others, in recent 
years, unless it can he proved that one and the same species can vary to this 
extent, which is not imposiihle, in view of the extenslYe variations now known 
to ooour in the mesenteries, sipbonoglyphs, gonads, etc. in many species of 
Actlniaas. But this is not yet proved for species of Aiptaiia, 
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Large specimens, in full extension, are often 3 to 4 inches long 
and .75 to 1 inch in diameter of body, but most are not half that 



Figure iW.’^Aiptaaia tageteB (f), young, from a preserved 8i)eoimen, somewhat 
enlarged. 

Figure 107 — Phellia rufa^ var nigtoptcia, nov , not fully extended, nat. sire 
from colored figures, by A. H. V ^ 

Figure 107a -^The same, var ri^a, tentacles enlarged. 



figure IW.-^PhelHa rufa. Group of polyps in different statee of expansion to 
show variations in form; a-g, var, rufn ; h, var nigrapicta. About f nat. 
siaa. From colored drawing by A. H. Y 

liae. The column can take a great vaMety of forms; sometimes it 
is elongated hour-glass shape, club-shaped, or salver-shape, or some 
portion may swell out into a globular form on a narrow pedicel. 
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It WM abundant under the stones on the shores of Castle Harbor^ 
where there are oat-flowing streams of salt water, and in other 
similar places. Also in crevices and under dead corals on the reefs. 

Actinia bermudensia Verrill. R^d Anemone. Figs. 109, tlO, 111 

Amer. Jotirn. Science, tI, p. 496, 1898; Trans Conn Aoad,, z, part 2, p. 
668, pi. IxTi], ilg. 7, 1900 

DiptaeHe hermudeneie MoKnrrich, Pros. FhiUd. Acad., 1889, p. Ill, pi yi, 
flgs. 4. 6; vii, figs. 1, 2; reprint in Heilprin's Bermuda Is., p. 110, pi. 10, 
figs. 4-d, pi. 11, flgs. 1, 2; Annals. N. Torh Aoad. Science, 1896, p. 186, pi. 
xrii, flg. 8. 

This is one of the most common of the actinians,* especialljr on 
the ledges and shores. It prefei^s the under sides of large loflse 
stones and the roofs of cavernous places where it can hang mouth 
downward. It is often fotlnd in such places between tides. 



Figure lOO.—Acf/nia bermudemie^ % nat. size. Phot, from life by A. H. V. 

The white specks are due to loosely adhering sand and mucus. 

The body is usually oiprry-red, varying to crimson, brownish red, 
and terra cotta red, zjfely yellowish, or yellowish brown. The 
circle of large, globular, bright blue acrorbagi below the tentacles 
is conspicuous only in foil expansion, for they are often concealed 

* The first specimens of this species and of C. gigantea seen by me were 
brought from Bermuda alive in 1800, and exhibited at ** The Aquarial Gardens ’* 
in Boston, for some time. It was also colleoted by Mr. O. Brown Goode«. in 
187A M^urrlch, in a recent paper (op. cit., 1905), has definitely decided that 
it is the same as hts DiplaeiU fiermtcdcnsis, which was described from badly 
p rese rv ed speeimena. Therefore hie genus D^a/ttU must be cancelled. The 
colored figure by Northrop, from a Bahama specimen, referred to It by MoMur- 
4ch, 1896, does not agree with the common Bennu^ form, especially in its 
darkar color and lacking the oonapkmotts blue aororhagl. It may be the form 
here called ear, prnniMor, 
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by the color. The tentacles are brighter or paler red than the body 
and usnally plain in color; lips bright red or carmine. 

This species is viviparous. The young when born have well 
formed tentacles and basal disk, and aiered; some have 24 or 36 
tentacles and are up to 5"^"* or more in diameter. 



Figure Actima bermudengiif dink ; m, mouth with portion of stomodsBum 
everted ; a, 6, gonldlal grooves. 

Figure 111.—jlcttma bermudensis, about net size; blue acrorhagi. By A 
H. V. 


Tar. prunioolor, nov. Prunc'^hred Anemone. 

A peculiar oolor^variety, or possibly a distinct species, was found 
at Castle Harbor and Elbow Bay, March, 1001, by A. H. Verrill, 
who made very good colored drawings of it. The body w^as uni¬ 
form dark purple, prune-eolor or plum-color. The tentacles, which 
were longer than the diameter of the disk, were a paler tint of the 
same, or pale carmine with lighter tips, and with a small white 
stripe on each side of the base ; lips vermillion. 

Tentacles do not differ much in length and form about three mar¬ 
ginal rows. No acrorhagi were observed in life; they were prob¬ 
ably inconspiouoos in sir^ or color. Height of column, 1.25 inches ; 
diameter, 1 inch ; length of tentacles, 1 inch. 

This agrees pretty closely with the colored figure of BiplacHs 
bermudensis MoMur. from the Bahamas (op. cit., 1H96, pi. xvii, p. 3). 


Actinia melanaeter Vemll. Darh-star Anemone, Figure 112. 

^Tnms. Conn. Acad., zi, p. 61, pi. vi, figs 2, 3,1901. 

This is a rather rare species, usually found sheltered in deep 
crevices of the reefs and ledges. It expands to about two inobeSg 
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across the tentacles, with the body about an inch in diameter and 
two inches high. Tentacles about 96, in the larger ones. The body 
is dark brown tinged with red. The disk has a coiispicnoui^ central, 
stellate area of rich brown, with about 24 tapering rays, running 
out between the bases of the 24 inner tentacles, with paler radial 
lines, and bordered with light yellow ; tentacles reddish browh with 
a median paler stripe; mouth red; lips whitish. 

In formalin the tentacles are longitudinally fluted and the column 
is covered with longitudinal rows of small elevated rugaa, due to 
wrinklings; the acrorhagi are conspicuous. 

This may prove to be only a strongly marked color^variety of the 
last, when a larger series c»n be obtained, but all those found were 
very uniform in color and habit. 

It was found in crevices of a ledge near Flatts Inlet. 



Figure 112 .—Actinia inetajiantfr (type), about natuial aiae. From a colored 
drawing by A. H. V., therefore too dark. 

Oondylaotis gigantea Weinland. ^Ptnk^Hpped Anemone. Figures 118, 114, 
pi. XXX, flg. 1, e; pi. xxxvl, Ug. 1,18. 

Anthea gigantea Weialand, Jahreshefte des Vereins f. Vaterlaadisohe Natur*- 
kunde, WUrttembuig, 1860, pp. 88, 44, pi. 1, flg. 4 (young). 

CfondylaeiU pauiflonx Duoh. and Michelotti, supl. p.,81, pi. v, flg. 7,1866. 
MoHurrioh, Actinaria Bahama Is., p. 18, pi. i, flg. 8; pL iii, flgs. 4^, 1889; 
Molfurrioh, Froo. Acad. Nat. Set, FhUad., 1689, p. 104, pi. vi, flg. 8 
(anatomy); reprint in Heilprin, Bermuda Is., p. 108, pi. a, flg. 8. 

Duerden, Aotioaria around Jamaica, Jouin. Inst Jam., ii, p. 458,1898. 
Vsffill, Trans. Conn. Acad., a, p. 5M, 1900; xi, p. 52, 1901. 

* Oertiuku BahamaMin McMurrIeb, Johns Hopkins Univ. Circular, Till, No. 
70, p. 80,1889, Wilson, loo. oit, p. 88 (abnormal stomodisum). 
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This is tbs most sbundsnt aud oonspicuons of the larger aotinians 
found on the reefs. It generally occupies some hole or crevice in or 
between the rooks, in which the body is entirely concealed, but the 
large and long, soft, waving tentacles may project 4 to 8 inches or 
more beyond the disk. When several individuals stand side by side 
in a continuous wide crack, the long row of crowded tentacles pre¬ 
sents a very peculiar appearance, for in length, thickness, general 
color, and soft appearance they look much like some slender- 
branched sponges. 'Hie tentacles are usually swollen at base aud 
often as large as one’s fingers, or larger, and usually taper more or 
less regularly to the tip, but at times they may be swollen and 
thickest in the middle or at the tips. Their color is usually pale 


na 114 



Figure lt8.— Cond^lacUfi gigantpa^ variety with piuk tips to tentacles, about ^ 
nat. sisse. 

Figure 114.—A small tentacle enlarged Both from colored drawings by A H.V 

fawn^ dull brown, or grayish, finely transversely lined with paler or 
white intornipted wavy or zigzag rings or vermicniate lines and 
spots, sometimes specked with white, .and nearly always broadly 
tipped witb bright pink, magenta, crimson, or bright purple, below 
which there is usually a pale or white band, usually not definitely 
limited proximally. But the terminal pink and white colors arc 
wanting in some examples, when the white band extends to the tip, 
and sometimes the tentacles are nearly plain yellowish, greenish, or 
pale flesh-ooior, with lines of reddish specks and spots. The body is 
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generally bright red, varying from pale red to carmine and dark red 
and briok>red in different epeoimena. Color>varietieB oocnr with the 
body orange, ocber>yelloi|r, aalmon; pale yellow, gray, or even white; 
and with oorre^onding variationa in the color of the tentacles, 
which are rarely entirely purple, pink, or salmon. Sometimes the 
tentacles are iridescent. They can contract much in sise, bnt are 
incapable of retraction. The basal disk is generally dark red. The 
surface of the column toward the snmmit has rows of more or less 
numerous small, inconspicnons, adhesive snckers, capable of con* 
tracting so as to be invisible. They are often deeper red than the 
ground color and surrounded by a whitish ring, or white specks. 
The upper part of the column is often fluted, due to the swelling of 
the intermesenterial spaces; in such cases the swellings are often 
translucent with red pigment specks. 

The disk is similar to the tentacles, but often has white or red 
radial lines or streaks; or it may be entirely re^. Lips usually red 
or pink; gonidial grooves pink with white borders. 

A very strongly marked color variety was fonnd by A. H. Verrill, 
in 1901, living between the rooks of the abutment at Mangrove 
Creek. The body was light pink, spotted wirii crimson, but the 
tentacles, which were 10 inches long and .76 of an inch in diameter 
when fully distended, were bright pea-green, with sky-blue tips, 
which were often swollen. 

A variety was found at Bailey Bay, in shallow water, in which 
t^e column was lemon-color or light orange; Inargin and tentacles 
grayish, the latter vermiculated with dark^ brown lines; tips 
whitish, no purple. 

In life, there are short rows of small and rather inconspicuous 
snckers or verrucm on the upper put of the column, bnt they are 
usually indistinct on preserved specimens. 

The anatomy was described to sflhe extent by McMnrrioh, 1880. 
The sphincter muscle is diffuse Wid feebly developed. All the 
mesenteries, except the directives, are fertile, but those of the last 
cycle were incomplete in his specimens, which were not full grown. 

This species is also found in the Btdiamas and tiiroughont th6 
West Indies. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that this is the species named 
gigantea by Br. Weinland in 1860. Although his note (op. cit., p. 
88) and his figure of the young have been known to me for numy 
years, and have been considered by tee as pertaining to this species, 
I had, in view of that scanty description, hesitated to definitely 
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change the name. However, I had, until recently, overlooked the 
more definite deeenption on p. 44, which makes it certain that this 
was the species in view. The following is a translation of his 
description: 

The polyp is beantiful dark red, with brown tentacles having 
red tips. Later I found a specimen with blue tentacular tips, and 
finally still another with dark green tentacles and light green tips. 
The diameter of the crown of this anemone amounts to two feet I 
obtained this specimen at Corail in three fathoms (18 feet) of sea 
depth*” 

ASHrmn^ elegaas Verrill Figure 116 

Trans. CoLfi. Acad., xi, p 50, pi vi, fig 5 (not fig 4, as there quoted), 1901 
Mark, Proo Amer. Assoc. Adv Science for 1906, p. [81], pi. 14, fig. 26 (not 
fig. 26, aa there quoted). 

This is a small graceful specie**, apt to be mistaken for the young 
of the preceding. Its column is about half an inch in diameter, 
smooth, without suckers, usually fawn-color or yellowish, tinged 
with brown or orange ; tentacles pale yellow to light orange yellow, 



Figure 115 .—Anemonta eleganSy x I 4 . From colored fig by A. H V 

usually with pink tips, and a red line behind and at the sides of the 
base, often with a white spot on front of base; disk yellowish with 
reddish or brown radii; ^ips scarlet red or pink. Tentacles change¬ 
able in length, but not retractile. It occurs in sheltered spots and 
under masses of dead coral. 

Boaodaotia steUoidM (McMur) Ver. Small Stellate Anemone Figures 
116,116a. 

AulaeHnia stelloidee MoMur., Actinsriaof Bahama Is., p. 28, pL i, figs. 6, 6, 
pi. iii, figs. 8-10,1889. 

AiUnoHhia sMa l^erden, Joum. Ins. Jamaios, ii, p. 464, 1898. 
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BunkodeUa ttelMd€B Yerrill, Am«r. X Sd., rii^ p. 48,1896. 

BuMdacHB HeUaidM yrnUl^ op. o|t., dl, p. 146, nolo, 1898$ TraiUu Conn, 
▲oad., z, p. 556,1900. 

AeUncid$$ pailida Yerrill, op. cit., z, p. 558, pi. Izvili, fig. 4 (non Xhtertak). 

This smsll species is common, both upon the reefs and ledges, but 
prefers sheltered spots or the under surfaces of large ^stones and 
dead corals, occurring in such places even above low tide. Often, 
also, found buried in the sand up to the tentacles and with many 
bits of broken shells, etc., attached to the suckers of the column, 
and iu such cases having the body much elongated and slender. 
The upper part of the column is covered by 12 or more vertical rows 


116 116a 



Figure 116 .—Bunodaetu U*tMde$, vsr. eaUnulata { a, <dongated state; h, oon- 
trseted to abort form ; nat. siae; e, a tentoole enlarged. From sketebes by 
the autbor. 

Figure 116a.—The some, var. eanuola, nor. From a oolored drawing by A. H. 
Vertill. 

of distinct suckers, often bright red in color, decreasing in siae 
downward, about 6 to 8 in each row ; the upper one in each row is 
larger, verruciform, and mar^nal. The column may be long and 
slender, or contracted to a short form, broader than high ; the basal 
disk may be expanded much beyond the breadth of the column*. 
Tentacles slender, usually about 86, in three or more rows, longer 
than diameter of disk. 

The o(dumn may be flesh-color, grayish, greenish, yellowish, or 
milk white, often darker above; the verrucie may be pink, red, or 
white ; there may be rows of red spots or specks below the lines of 
verrucas, partly continuous with them. The tentacles may be of the 
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same various colors as the column, but paler; they are most often 
pale grayish, greenish, or light brown, sometimes light pink or flesh- 
color. They usually have a yellow or white spot on each side of the 
base. The inner surface is often (var. eatenulata) characteristically 
marked by a median row or chain of rounded or elliptical flake- 
white spots, often connected together by a median narrow stripe, 
and clearly defined laterally by a continuous narrow dark line of 
green or brown, on each side, which usually persist in preserved 
specimens after all other colors have faded. The spots may be 
transversely elliptical when the tentacles are partly contracted and 
sometimes they are nearly or quite in contact. In some specimens 
these spots are more irregular or not so clearly defined, and in some 
pale varieties the tentaOles appear to be unspotted (var. carneoki). 

The disk is somewhat like the column in its ground colors, but 
paler. The mouth is usually surrounded by a green or light brown 
zone ; next there is a zone of white radial spots, bars, or lines, bor- 
dei*ed outwardly in many cases by angular or V-shaped brown or 
green markings, which often unite into a stellate zone, but in other 
cases are separated by white radial lines.* The white radial lines or 
bars opposite the 12 inner tentacles are wider than the others, and 
are often defined by dark lines continuous with those on the tenta¬ 
cles (var. catemtlata). It is viviparous. 

Found also in the Bahamas and Jamaica. 

Var. oatenulata, dot. Figure 116. 

Actinoides pcUHda Yerrill, op. cit.» p. 558, p. Ixviii, fig. 4 (no»i Duerden). 

This name is here given to the color variety, described above, 
having a chain of connected, well defined white spots bordered by 
narrow dark linos, on the inner surface of the tentacles. It is the 
roost common variety at Bermuda and may eventually prove to be a 
' species distinct from the true stelloides of the Bahamas, which was 
not described as having markings of this character. 

Var. oameola, nov. Figure 116a. 

This name is proposed for a rather peculiar color variety, obtained 
in^1001, and of which I have an excellent colored drawing by A. H. 
Verrill (see fig. 116a). 

The column is light red or flesh-color, with longitudinal rows of 
bright or light red spots, larger below, and with rows of conspicuous 
"^darker red suckers on the upper part; the tentacles are pale pink, 
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luiaally without distinct lines of spots, but with streaks of white,^ 
light orange or yellow at their bases, forming a nearly continuous 
discal cone; inside of this is a zone of white radii, while the mouth 
is usually surrounded with light green. In some specimens there are 
inconspicuous ovate or roundish spots on the tentacles. The 
V-shaped dark markings of the disk are nearly dr quite lacking. 


JBftnodaetU V€rma Cribrina. 

1 do not agree with McMurrich* in adopting CriMna (Ehr.) as a 
substitute for JBunodea or Bunddaeiis, 

Cribrtna as established by Ehrenberg (1834) was a composite 
group, practically synonymous with Oeren9 Oken, 1815, and there¬ 
fore should be dropped from the system. Moreover, the funda¬ 
mental generic character, as given by Ehrenberg, was the perfora¬ 
tion of the walls, as the vernacular name given by him also implied, 

** sieve anemones.'* He included in it poly pm Forsk, evidently 
the only species that he had personally studied, and added such 
other sagartians, like Mefridium^ Ada$mia^ etc., as were known to 
him to have perforated walls, and such, beyond doubt, should be 
considered his idea of the type.f 

* Report on the Hexsotinin of the Coli^iis Univ. Szped. to Puget So md 
during the summer of 1806. Annals N«.r!r. Aoad. Soience, xiv, No. 1, p, 14, 
May, 1001. 

t Shrenberg*s hrst species and two others belong to the Bunodes-group, it is 
true, but he had already established the (Mus UrHeinOf on a previous page, to » 
include such forms, and his placing in his Cfribrina was an error due to 
misinterpretation of figures, mistaking for pores. If CriXnina were to 

be adopted at all, it should be applied to I Sagartian genus—in plaoe of Adamaia 
(1840) for iustanoe, which would be al^loal group, for three species of that 
genua were included by him po^gpus, paUiata), There is a mle of 

uomenolatuie generally adopted which forbida the restricting of a genna to a 
type that eonfradicta the original generic diagnosis. This has been done by 
McMurrlch, in this instance, as 1 understand it, and without any necessity, 
so far as priority is concerned. Moreover, another valid mle of nomenclature 
requires ^t the aarliaat reatriction of the name of such a composite group (if 
not done contrary to obvious rules) shall hold good, as having priority. Now 
Cfribrina had been thns restricted long before MoMuMch took it up (e. g^by 
Grobd, 1840), with baUia as a type, which waa one of the species named by 
Ehrenberg and conforming to bis definlMpn. 

Profsssor Haddos (Revis, Brit. Acttuim, i, p. 838, 1888), also definitely 
restricted CWhrlna to the SsgartiaB group, taking polypna Forsk. 
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Grab6|* who first restricted the fi^enus, placed under Vrihrina 
three species : C. bellfs^ C. effceta and C. carciaiapodoe (^paUiata). 
All these were included in Cribrina by Ehrcnberj^, and all conform 
to his definition of the genus, in being perforate. Adameia was 
established for the last of these in 1840, and effopta is included in 
the same genus by many, thus leaving belUs as the sole type, which 
had already been the type of Cereue (1816). C. effoeia^ however, 
belongs to the genus CaWactiSy proposed by me in 1864, but not 
deemed sufficiently distinct from Adamsia by many writers. 

Neither can I agree with him in uniting Eoaetia and Bunodoaoma 
to Bunoddctia. If that should be done, however, Eoacth must be 
adopted as the name of the larger genus. But its type, JS. ariemiaia^ 
is peculiar in having distinctly ectacmaeous tentacles,—a remarkable 
character for this familyi and as good as most generic characters. 
There is also good reason to believe that it has numerous definite 
perforations in the upper part of its column, as stated in Dana’s 
Report, 1846, through which streams of water can be ejected in life, 
though McMurrich did not find them in his strongly contracted spe* 
cimens. Pores known to exist in other species cannot be discovered 
in similar material by sections hardened out of all natural conditions. 

As for Biinodoaofnhy the non-adhesive verruca), which differ his¬ 
tologically from those of Bunodactia^ afford a sufficient generic 
character. 

Iflmi.) as the type, whioh would ho perfectly logical if the previous application 
or restriction of the name by Qrub^ could be ignored. Both these restrictions 
of the name not only had priority over that of McMurrich, but they, unlike his, 
were in accordance with the ordinary rules of nomenclature, providing, of 
oourse, that the name is to be retained at all. 

My own view of it, many years ago (1864), when I first definitely restricted 
dkreui <Oken, 1816) to heUU, as its unquestionable type (which Haddon and 
most others now admit was correct), was that Cribrina^ after having been 
restricted to the same group by GrubS, as he had the right to do, should be 
regarded as a synonym of Geraua and therefore should be dropped from the 
eyaiem. 1 still believe that this is the best and most logical oourse to take, and 
it is in aocordanoe with the usual rules of nomenclature. 

The only other thing to do, so far as I can see, is to adopt the genus with 
poh/pua as the type, as Haddon has done, in place of Adamaia and Calliaciia of 
previons writers. At aiyr rate, McMurrioh’s recent action, in ignoring Haddon’s 
’ fiioTs explicit restriction, and applying the name in a totally different sense, 
cannot be sostatned, for it violates rules of nomenclature universally approved. 

* Qmb4, A. B. Aetinien, Eohinodermen nnd Wttrmer des Adriatisohen und 
lltttslmem, p. 12, Konigsberg, 1840. 
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AstMEmotis flOMoliteft (Le».) Yefrill. R¥tUd Antmtm^. Figure 117. 

Ai>Hnia fioBcutifem Lee., Joara. A<Mia. 8el. FhUad., 1, p. 174,1817(not OutaeHf 
JloBculifera Dnob. and Mioh.) 

OulaetU fa$eieulafa MoMarriob, Proo. Philad. Aoad. Sei., 1880, p. 108; aleo 
in Heilpriii*e «^The Bermnda lelande,’^ p. 112, pi. a, fig. 5 (eeetion), 1889. 

• OulactiB JloieulifBra MoMnrrlob, AcUnavia Bahama la., pp. 58-88, pi. U, 8g^ 
2 (genml); pi. ir, flge. 12-14 (anatomy), 1880. 

AMteractia JlMcuUfera VerriH. Amer. Jonm. Sci., Yol, yH, p. 47,1899; Trane. 

Conn. Acad. Sol., x, p. 572, pi. IxYiii, fig. 1 {AetinaetiB by error), 1900. 
OnidaetiB faseieulata Mclfnrricb, Beport on Aotinlie ooU. by U. S. F. 0. 

Steamer Albatxbas, Proo. U. S. Nat. Mns., xyI, p, 197,1898. ^ 

ActinoBtetta ficaeulifera HcMur., Boll. Mna. Turin., xx, p. 7,1905* 

This species is common on the sand-flats in shallow water, where 
it lives buried in the sand up to its broad, expanded collar, but it is 
also found occasionally on the reefs, where sand collects in sheltered 
depressions under large stones. We found it in numerous localities.* 

117 108a 



Figure 108a.—ru/a, about} nat. siie. 

Figure I17.--Aetaracti^/CoM«v{(ffra, abo^i nat. aiae; 5, three of the paeudo- 
fronda, enlarged. Both from oolore^ngurea by A. H. V. 

It is easily distinguished by the wide collar, external to the tenta- 
cles, made np, in large specimens, of about 48 pseu^ofronds, 
i^pearing slightly free at their <niter ends, where there are two or 
three prorntnent tubercles; the upper surface of each is covered with 

* Savand large apeoimena are in the coUeotiotta made at Bermuda by Mr. G« 
Brown Qoode in 1876. 
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irregular aimple and lobnlated inbercles or verrucse, arranged in 
three or four crowded rows; the innermost tubercle of each, situated 
close to the base of a tentacle, is usually simple and a little larger 
than the rest^ like a special acrorhagus, especially in young speoi- 
mens, in which it is often conspicuous. 

The tentacles are moderately long, rather slender, about 48 in the 
adult specimens. The upper part of the column bears rows of dis¬ 
tinct suckers, which do not reach the basal portion, but disappear 
about mid-height. Ordinary specimens are about 2 inches high and 
the column is about 1 inch in diameter, but the column can extend 
to a much longer form when in its burrow. The width across the 
expanded disk and collar may be 2 inches or more. The color is 
variable, but most commonly the lower part of the column is trans¬ 
lucent flesh-color or whitish, with the white mesenteries showing 
through as pale lines; distally the color grows darker, the upper 
part often becoming orange-brown or burnt-umber, specked with 
flake-white and darker brown. The verrucio of the pseudofronds 
are usually similar to the column in color, but paler and with more 
white spots. One specimen had twelve radii of reddish brown on 
the collar surface. Tentacles usually translucent grayish, greenish, 
or whitish, with obscure streaks of brown, and with transverbe 
blotches and many specks of flake-white. 

This species is viviparous. One specimen, taken in April, 1901, 
when put into formalin, gave birth to about a dosen well developed 
young ones, from 2 to O'”"* in diameter of column, as contracted. 
The larger ones had the essential characters of the adult, with 12 
to 24 tentacle^, and with corresponding distinct prominent acrorhagi, 
representing the pseudofronds of the adults, but simple, bilobed, or 
with very few minute lobules; suckers of the column were present. 

It is found, also, in the West Indies. ^ 

The colored figure of the Bahama form published by McMurrich 
(1889, pi. ii, fig. 2) does not agree well with our specimens in 
respect to the pseudofronds, which appear too wide and too finely 
divided, perhaps due to inaccurate drawing. But McMurrich, in his 
last paper, 1905, identifies the specimen with this species, after a 
reexamination. 

McMurrich there adopts Actinoatella Duch., 1850, for this genus. 
The type of Duch. was A. formoaa^ sp. nov. But the genua and 
species were then so imperfectly described as not to be recognisable 
by subsequent writers. Indeed, in Duchassaing’s later work (Duch. 
and Mich., I860), neither the genus nor the species is referred to. 
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In tHe latter work (hd€Uiiii formomt is described a$ a new epeetee^ 
and there is no evidence that it was considered the same as " AcHnoe-* 
teUa formoea^^ of 1850. Indeed, there is good reason for believing 
that they were totally different things. Therefore there is no good 
reason why that obscure generic name should be adopted, for it bad 
no definite diagnosis and no tangible typa* 

If IViyltadie^ Oulactie^ and Aeteractie are all congeneric, as 
McMurrich maintains, then it would be most correct to adopt the 
first for the whole group, for it has precedence, as to the pages, and 
has the characters of the family in the most specialised form. In 
that case the present species should be called PhyUactU fioeoultfera^ 
and the Closely allied West Indian species would be P. eonehilega. 

But so far as I can judge, there is no sufficient reason for uniting 
these three genera, at least not until their internal organisation has 
been fully studied comparatively, for their external differences are 
grater than those of the majority of actinian allied genera. Aeter^ 
actia is especially characterized by the comparative simplicity of its 
pseudofronds, which are only slightly differentiated portions of the 
upper column or collier, and th^ tubercles that covmr them are simple 
or only lobnlated, while the slightly free border is due only to the 
projection of the outer tubercles; by the adbeahe verrucieof the 
column, confined to the upper part; and the narrow naked true 
disk, with the true tentacles crowded around its margin f 

* lu fact, Edward and Haime even referred it to their genus Cweue, with a 
mark of doubt. 

t The type of FhyllaiBtiB E« and H. {MeMdtvm prafteafhtm Dana) haa a wide 
collar oonaisting of large fronds that are free for about one-third of their 
length; the free portion is stalked, digitately branched distally, and covered 
with lobes or tubercles, forming true fronds. They are thus quite unlike the 
far mote simple pseudofronds of AateraetU, The vcrmcm are confined to the 
under surface of the fronds, ^ich are sepsrated from the smooth column by a 
groove. 

The tjpe of OuiaeUa (if. mueoaum) Dana haa a very broad nndulated disk, 
with the tentacles considerably scattered, in 5 or 6 rows. The column is 
entirely covered with vcrruoie, which are represented ss sdltesive. The fronds 
are united nearly or quite to their ends, much as in AaktaoHa^ but with complex 
lobules on the upper side, 

Ths character of the disk, enangemsint of tenCeolee, imd entirely verrueose 
body seem to be eharsetere of generic valu;, and indicate tne existence of inters 
nal difftrential <diaracters of greater importance. 

The tUtd species ^Jf. comah^natnm) of Peru is similar to the left, ea te the 
rmxeem of the column and tubmlee of tiie peeudofronds; the paendofeogda 
have ttmiipe or terminal iubeieleaikee, but appaientty not bnttudied; pvobal^ 
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IiSlirttlda X)an9 (Ihich. and Micb.). Otll-bfanng Anemone. Figures 118, 119. 
Plate xzxii a, fig. 2. 

Outoctia Dana Duch. and Mich., Coral. Antil, p 47, pi. vii, fig. 10,1860. 
RKodaetis Dana Dneh. and Mioh , Snpl.. p. 67. 1866. 

Lebrunia Dana Verrill, Amer. Joum. Sci , vn, p 48, fig. 16, 1H99, Trans. 
Conn. Aoad., x, p 665, pi. Ixvii, fig 8 (gill), pi Ixlx, fig 1, general, 1900 ; 
vol. xl, p. 48, pi VI, fig 1, general, 1901 
Lebmma neghcta (as Lehrunea) McMnrrieh, Aotinana of the Bidiama Is , p 
88, pi. i, fig. 7 (general), pi ul, figs. 11-14 (anatomy), 1889 
Lehmnia neglecta Dnerden, Aetinarla around Jamaica, p. 456, 1898, McMur- 
rioh (pars), Bolletino Mas. Zool ed Anat. Comp Univ. Toiino, xx, p. 8, 
1905 (described (lom original type of L. Dana) 

This is a large and very curious species, often 6 to 8 inclios in 
diameter in expansion, not uncommon on the ledges and reefs, where 



Figure 118 —Lebmnta Danm, | natural size Phot from life by A H V 

it is alvrays firmly attached to the bottom of some deep hole oi 
crevice, showing only the disk, tentacles and gills when expanded. 
It can seldom be obtained entire without cutting away the rock. 

they are much like those of Atteraeits. It appears to be nearer Astereatts than 
either of the others, but differs in tbe wide naked disk and vermcie extending 
to the base of the column. 

As for Dophaetis Verrill, 1867, also made a synonym of Actinoatella by McMur- 
rich, It was discovered by myself, many years ago, that it was based upon a 
mutilated specimen of an unknown organism; certainly not an aotinian, nor 
even an Anthotoan. That name, therefore, shonld be cancelled. Yet its didc, 
I tentacles, and “fronds” were remarkably like Phylleatis, snperfioially. 
tBAvs. Ooair. Aoad., Vol, XII. 18 Apbil, 1906. 
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Its most remarkable feature is the presence of large, handsome, 
arborese^tly much branched gills (actiw^ranchko) or ‘‘psendo* 
tentacles ” outside the true tentacles and usually much exceeding 
them in length. There are normally six of these, but frequently 
only four or five are present. In some cases this is probably due to 
injury, but some speeimens appear to be normally pentamerons. 
Duerden records specimens with eight.* These branched organs 
usually bear numerous conspicuous, semt-globular bodies (acrorhagi) 
commonly pale blue in color, but sometimes there are but few of 
them. The tentacles are very numerous, long, rather slender, 
tapered, often flexuous. 



Figure 119.—Danes; gill, contrsoted m formalin, natural sue. From 
drawing by A. H. Y. 

Some of the larger specimens were 8 to 10 inches across in full 
expansion ; the column nuy be 1 to 2 inches or more in diameter 
and 2 to 6 inches in length, according to the state of expansion. 

The color is somewhat variable. Perhaps most frequently, the 
column IS light brownish or &wn-color, but it is often doll greenish 
or olive. The tentacles and gills are similar in color to the body, 
but usually lighter yellowish brown or greenish brown, often flecked 

* This may liii1lsil||fcuii octsmerous anangsmant of mesenteriss and tentaclM 
in tiw adult, sspeol^ stnee Dusidan has shown that the vary young larrm of 
JMnMio sM truly tstrameroos or oetamarous for a brief period. Some may 
tataln that condition tbiongh life, as In sonw other Actinlaos (see Duerden, 
The Xdwaidaia stage of the Aetiniui, Dehmnfo, etc., Jroum. Unn. Soo. Ixmdoa, 
ZoSbgy, xxrtt, pp. 8Q9>819, |d. l8, 19,1899, where the early stages are fully 
dl se nsss d) . 
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with white and paler toward the tips ; the aororhagi are often blue, 
but sometimes pale brownish or yellowish; sometimes they are 
inconspicuous; did^ similar to the tentacles, but often with paler 
radii, or flecked with whitish. 

This species has nematocysts capable of stinging the hands of 
some persons quite severely. The tentacles and gills are not retrac¬ 
tile. 

One individual was found in 1001, with a young one budding 
from the side of the column. It is hermaphrodite and viviparous, 
according to Duerdcn. The young are born in much earlier stages 
of growth than in the preceding species. (See Journ. Linn. Soc. 
London, xxvii, pp. 209-316, pU 1^^, 19, 1889.) 

We found it at numerous localities. It is in the collections made 
at Bermuda by Mr. G. Brown Goode in 1870, together with Eplci/a- 
tfs cruciferay Aiptaaia anmilatOy Condylaciie ghjauteUy etc., but 
without notes or special stations. 

McMurrich has adopted the name L. neylecta (D. and Mich., I860) 
for this species, or rather he has united the tw’^o forms under the 
former name, in his article of 1905, after studying and redcseribing 
the original type of L. DanoBy preserved in the Turin Museum.* 
But as the type of L. neglecia uas not found, his argument for 
uniting them is not very convincing. Certainly I have never found 
any Bermuda specimens agreeing with the one described and figured 
by McMurrich from the Bahamas (1898, pi. 1, fig. 7). 

But Duerden’s Jamaica specimens, described as Z. neglectay agree 
well with those from Bermuda. The matter needs further study. 
Possibly MoMurrich’s Bahama specimen was one that had lost its 
gills and was regenerating new ones, so that they were not normally 
developed. They not only lack evident acrorhagi, but aro not more 
than one-fourth as large as those of similar sized Bermuda speci¬ 
mens, and have far less numerous divisions. It is not improbable 
that there are two West Indian species of the genus. Therefore 
it seems to me better not to unite them at present. Until more 

* The synonymy of L, negUcta is as follows; 

Letrunia v^gUeta pneb. and Hioh. 

Xsdranfa neglwta Duoh. and Mieh., op. oit., p. 48, pi. ril, fig, 8, 1869 (yonngl. 
Andres, op. oit., p. 869 (non Dnerden). 

tAatinodiaetyl%kB negUetua Dncb. and Mich., op. oit., p. 44,1860 (very yonng). 

rStauraetiM inarta Andres, op. oit, p. 995, 1884 (new name for last). 

UhrwMa negheta MoMurrlob, Aotin. Bahama Is., p. 88, pi. i, fig. 7 (general), 
pt ill, fig. 11-14 (anatomy). VerrUl, Amer. Jonm. Sol,, viii, p. 48, 1898. 
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specimens of the Bahama form can be studied its relations most 
remain uncertain. 

McMorrieh (op. clt., 1005) preferred to adopt neffleela as the name 
for the group of united forms, on the ground of priority. But the 
two names have the same date, Baum occurring on the earlier 
page (47)^ Moreover, MoMurrich has shown (1905) that the type 
of the latter is alone preserved in Turin, which is an additional 
reason for retaining the latter name. Further, Banm was originally 
described from a more adult specimen, while negleota was a younger 
form (about half an inch high). For all these reasons Baum should 
bo preferred for the name, if the two forms be united. 

If it can be proved that Actimdactylue JBoecii D. and M., 1850, 
is the young of Ltbrunia^ which is very doubtful, Actinodactylua 
(1850) has priority* for the generic name, with A. BobcU as the 
type» 

Xpioystis cmeifiBra (Lea) £br. Crou-barred Anemone, Plate xzxii, fig. 1; 

Plate zzxilA, fig. 1. 

Aefinia erueifera Lesnenr, Joum. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philad., i, pi. i, p. 174,1817. 
cTucifera Ehrenberg, Corall. Both. Heer., p. 44, 1884. 

Phymanthue emciferM Andrea, Xjb Attinie, p. 501, 1888. 

* Aciinodaeiylui was defined by Duch. and Hioh. as having the (5) branched 
gills alternating with the (15) simple tentacles in a Hmple marginal row. The 
figure reminds one of the terminal portion of a siphon-tube of some blval.e 
mollnsea, or of the tentaolee of a holothnrian, rather than of an aetiuiaii. It an 
actinian, the branched gills are probably not in the same row with the tentacles. 
In the second named species, A, negleetne, 1850, there were 80 simple tentacles, 
so that both were probably pentamerons. Both were probably very young 
forms, and the descriptions are very imperfect and may bs erroneons. A more 
careful search for the young forms of West Indian actinians would easily settle 
this and many other similar doubtful points. Neither of these forms is preserved 
in the Turin Musenm. The very young forms of L, neglecfa described by Duer- 
den, and considered by him the same as Hoptophoria eoralUgene Wilson, differ 
much from the type of Aetinodoctylut* 

The JSbplophoria hsd 48 hezamerous tentacles, with four large, prominent, 
eimpUf but not stalked aororhagi, much as in the young of AeteraetU, Although 
having much more numerous tentacles thin either form of AcHnodaotylM, the 
aororhagi show no eigne of branching, while in the latter, with but 15 tentacles, 
they are already divided into numerous branohes at the end of a slender stalk, 
longer than the Wtaeles. Evidently the latter is in no way connected with 
Boploplkoiria^ whatever its relaHonato XebrutiCa may be. Hopiopkorid^ although 
evidently young, had small ovaries on some of the primary septa. 

The young ofiAftmietls floHuitfera also resemble Wilson’s species, for it has 
•ImpUf, or bflobed, elongated aororhagi or aotinobranehs, somewhsit aa in the 
latter, but mueh smaller. (See ])hge 1M7.) 
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jPf^ymonC^iif eruo^tr Mollttrricli. Actlnaria Bahama Is., 51, pi. ii, fig. 1, 
jpl. itr, figs, fi-11 (apatomy), 1889. Dnerden, Actinaria around Jamaica, p. 
452, 1898; Jamaican Actiziarla, pi. ii, p. 189, pi. x, figs. 1, 2, pi. xl, figs. 1, 
2 (anatomy), 1900; Actlnaria of Porto Rico, p. 868, pi. ill, fig. 18, 1902. 

EpicyttU erwtifera Verrill, Amsr. Jonm. Sci., vi, p. 496, 1808. MoMnrrlch, 
Bolletino Mus. Zool. Anat. Comp., Turlno, vol. xx, p. 12, 1905. 

This ia alaq a large and very handaome apeciea, not uncommon on 
the reefa and ledges, where the ivater is apt to be much agitated. 
It buries itself nearly up to the tentacles in holes and crevices of the 
rocks, into which it can withdraw when disturbed. It adds to its 
ability to conceal itself, by fastening bits of broken shells, etc., to 
the conspicuous suckers on the upper pai*t of the column. 

It is also frequently found on the sand flats in shallow water, 
attached to a stone several inches below the sand and expanding its 
broad undulated or frilled disk on the surface of the sand, where it 
often presents a very elegant appearance. 

When fully extended the body of the larger specimens may be 6 
to 8 inches or more long and 2 to 3 inches in diameter, while tlie 
disk and tentacles may expand to the breadth of 6 to 8 inches, but 
specimens of about half these dimensions are much more common. 
In full expansion the edge of the disk is usually curved into six to 
twelve wavy undulations, or they may become deep sinuous frills ; 
sometimes they disappear and the broad disk is then usually con¬ 
cave, but changeable. Occasionally there are only four great undu¬ 
lations of the disk. The tentacles, which are very numerous, and 
form three or four crowded rows, are of moderate length, stout and 
tapered, but not very different in form or length. They are generally 
crossed by several raised, flake-white, transverse ridges or bars, 
usually bilobed or dilated at the ends, and containing large batteries 
of nematooysts.* Sometimes these are interrupted along the median 
line, and frequently they are reduced in number, but I have never 

* Mr. Duerden, in his recent work (Actiuiansof Porto Rico, 1902, p. 868) adopts 
Phymanlhus Edw., 1857, for the genetic name, and quotes Oarlgren’a opinion 
that this species is congeneric with P. toligo, of the Red Sea, the type of that 
genus. Whether that be the case or not (for the difference is considerable), 
Sipieystis must be adopted for the American genus, on the ground of priority. 
The genus Mlpicystis Ehienbexg was established, with a brief diagnosis, for K, 
erueiftnxt in 1834. It was the first of the three species meutiom^ by Ehrenberg, 
and the only one that can be considered typical, for the other two belong to 
genera previously established. * Phymanthus was not named till 1857, and there- 
fbre, if they are to be united, the Red Sea species must take the name JSpicyatis 
Miffo (Shr.). But the latter has clusters of papUlas on the tentacles, so conspic- 
lUms that Ehrenbeig referred it to Actinodendron Bv. 
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seen specimens vithoat tbem, unless referable to the next species or 
subspecies by other characters. 

The disk is covered with numerous unequal radid rows of small, 
simple papillm or tubercles of various sises, the rows corresponding 
to the tentacles of all but the outer oyoles. The smaller are rounded 
and wart'Iike; the larger, conical or papilliform. The column is 
smooth below, but has short rows of suckers, usually bright red in 
color, to which foreign objects adhere, on the upper part Each 
row usually has 6 to 10 suckers in large specimens, decreasing in 
sise below. The margin bears a circle of rounded acrorhagi, each 
one in line with a row of suckers. 

The ground color of the column is usually pale flesh-color, cream* 
color, or whitish, irregularly striped, streaked, on flammulated with 
carmine, rose-red, lif ht red, or crimson, not unlike some varieties of 
striped apples ; near the upper margin it usually changes to gray; 
verruca bright red. The disk is elegantly variegated with several 
colors ; the central part u often bright iridescent green, beyond 
which it may be variegated with* lavender, russet-brown, green, yel¬ 
low, and flake-white, in various patterns. Frequently the ground¬ 
color of the disk is whitish, grayish, or yellowish green ; while the 
tubercles may be darker yellow, green, olive, or brown. The basal 
disk is usually light red. The lips may be latender, with white 
gonidial grooves; inside of month often pink. The tentacles also 
vaiy in colors, but usqally correspond in color more or less with the 
disk: most commonly they* are greenish or olive-brown, with the 
cross bars flake-white ; the white cross bars are often most numer¬ 
ous and most distinct on the outer tentacles. 

The lips have about 24 grooves on each side, besides the gonidial 
grooves, which are strongly developed. 

When expanded in thdr burrows, the disk spreads out into a 
broad frilled form, but it oan contract very quickly when disturbed 
and retreat entirely within ^lie barrow, though the tentacles are not 
retracted. 

It is found throughout the West Indies. 

SnbspMiea fbnnosa, nor. TTMto-strqMd 4iirmoM. Fig. 120. fl. xxxii, iig. 2. 

iqvieiwMr owtdgimi FentU, Ttaos. Qonn. Acad., x, p. 008, 1900 (perhaps not 
Les., Sp.). 

This beaiitifnl actinian grows as large as the preceding and has 
the same undulated and frilled form of the disk. Mid nsnallythe 
same red-streaked colors o^, the column. But the tentacles, whioh 
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are in four rows, are entirely destitute of the raised transverse white 
ridges or bars, so charaoleristio of erucifera. Moreover, the smooth 
tapered tentacles are usually fawn-color or orange brown with a 
conspicuous stripe of flake-white on each side, becoming wider at 
base and running inward on the disk as white radial lines or streaks; 
on the outer tentacles the white patches often meet around the outer 
base and extend about half way to the tips. The disk is colored 
like the tentacles, often with an iridescent green tint, variegated 
with brown and lavender and specks of white, and with many white 
radial lines. 

The tubercles of the disk are small and very numerous in each of 
the larger radial rows ; they are mostly small and verruciform, but 
some are conical, papilliform, or even slender and elavate. They 
are usually darker than the ground color of the disk, but vary in 
color. 



Figure 120.—HJptoyiitif formosa, Dii^prammatic profile of disk and tentacles, 
natural siae; e, tuberoles of disk; a, acrorhagus or larger upper verruca ; 
5, adhesive suckers of the wall. Sketched from life by the author. 

^ The large verrucse or suckers of the upper part of the column are 
bright red. They remain conspicuous in preserved specimens. 

Although in a former article I described this as a distinct species, 
I have here reduced it to a subspecies or variety, mainly out of 
deference to the opinion of Mr. Duerden, who claims to have found 
intermediate forms at Jamaica, though it would seem that the two 
characteristic forms are also abundant there, as in Bermuda. 

It is quite possible that though really distinct, they may often 
hybridise, and thus produce intermediate forms, as in the case of 
our two New England starfishes of the genus Asterjias^ which are 
well known to hybridize where their ranges overlap, as in Vineya»d 
Sound. ' 

In ioany respects this agrees with the description of Aelinia 
osouHflsra Les., 1817^ with which I formerly identified it. The latter 
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had similar colors, radial rows of tubercles on the disk, and vorrucie 
on the upper part of the column from which water could be ejected, 
as in crt/o(/%ra, with which Lesueur himself compared it. 

However, McMurrich justly remarks that Lesueur described the, 
disk tubercles as lobed or branched, which has not been observed in 
this species. But his attempt to explain away the verrucse of the 
column as due to an error of observation on Lesuear*s part, he being 
supposed to have mistaken accidental wrinkles of the smooth-walled 
Aetinotryx for verrucw, seems to me very improbable. They must 
have been conspicuous, for they not only ejected water, but sug¬ 
gested the name of the species. 

Moreover Lesueur was an able and careful observer, well-trained 
in aoology for that period, and an excellent aoological artist, as his 
pubiished figures show. In fact, he exceeded most soologists of his 
time in the attention to all minor details of the objects he described, 
as is shown, for instance, in his figures of the anatomy of Zoanthui^ 
giving correctly the unusual arrangement of the mesenteries. 

Hence I think we must allow that the species described by Lesueur 
had distinct suckers or verrucas on the column, of which some were 
perforated, and that the disk tubercles were lobed or branched. 
Moreover, he speaks of the marginal tentacles as large. 

Hence it seems to me quite unreasonable to assume, as McMurrich 
does, that he had before him Actinolryx SancH^ihomm^ which has a 
remarkably smooth and lubricous column, and only very small mar¬ 
ginal tentacles. It also has a very different style of coloration. 
Moreover its peculiar form surely would have attracted Lesueuris 
attention, as being quite unlike any species he had previously 
described. 

However, if we eliminate these two species, I do not know any 
other West Indian species, described by modem writers, to which 
his description could apply. Perhaps it was a species not yet redis¬ 
covered. We are certainly not yet acquainted with all the West 
Indian aotinians. ^ 

Aotinctryai; eanotlHthoiM (Duph. and Mich.) Figures 131,133,138. 

AeUnotryao SaneH-Thomm Duoh. and Mieh., Corail. Antill., p. 48, pi. vii, fig. 
3,1860; Andm, p. 009,1860; Dutrdan, Jamaican Aetinaria, part ii, pp. 
148-154, pi. X, figs. 8-6 (geneml}, pi. xl, figs. 8, 4 (anatomy), pi, xli, fig. 8 
(anatomy), 1900.' 

Terrill, Trans. Conn. Acad,, x, p. 506, pi. Ixviil, fig. 5, 1900. 

KkodoetiM aancH^Thomm HoMurrioh, Aetinaria Bahamas, p, 43, pi. i, fig. 9, 
pi. iv, figs. 3, 8 (aiiatoiusr)^ 1688. Buorden, Aetinaria around Jamaica, p. 
401,1898. 
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HhodaetU oaeulffem MoMnrrioh, Revinion, Bull. Hub. Turin, zx, p. 18,1905 
(non Lei. sp.). 

This ourions species is common on the reefs^ often living exposed 
to the surf, as well as in sheltered spots. It often grows in large 
groups or colonies, ne^arly covering the rock for a considerable area, 



Figure 191 — Aetinoin/s: eanetiAhonur. A nmall Bpeoimen Cully expanded. 
Phot* from life, nat. size. The irtegnlar patcheB on the column are due to 
loosely adherent mucus. Phot A. H Y. 

Figure 199.—The same, a larger 8]>erimen, not so fully expanded, 1 nat, siBe. 
From colored drawing by A. H. V. 


those in each colony being of nearly one patteni of color, due, 
without doubt, to the fact that this aetinian can produce young 
asexiially, both by direct fission and by fragmentation of the edges 



Figure V^Q.-^Aeiinotryae sancti-thomai: a, diagram of mouth and dlek-tuber- 
des, X 8; 6, group of marginal tentaoles, mure enlarged. Sketches from 
life by the author. 

of the lobulated basal disk. Therefore a concoloroua group indi¬ 
cates that all in such a group are of one parentage. But there is 
great diversity in the members of different groups. 
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The base, which is often exjMtided and lobniatedi adheres very 
closely to the rooks, and is very liable to be injured in removal. It 
sometimes secretes an epidermal basal ontiele. The body, in fnll 
espansion, is Sarrow below, but spreads out toward the disk into a 
cup'like or vase4ike form, or even into a brc^d salver-shape, with 
the thin rim of the broadly distended disk often horizontal, or even 
reflexed, and frequently undulated. The exterior is very smooth 
and Inbriooui^ and i^hen irritated it secretes a great amount of tena¬ 
cious mucus, but in partial contractions the wall is often longitu¬ 
dinally lined or grooved, corresponding to the mesenteries, and 
sometimes transversely wrinkled, but never has vermom or suckers. 
The broad disk may be concave or convex, according to state of 
expansion, and is often flexuous; the mouth is generally raised on a 
broad conical elevation $ the lips have numerous (48-60) small lobes 
and grooves, but no distinct gonidial grooves. Several short, 
rounded or wart-like tubercles surround the month. 

Then there is a nearly naked smooth area, beyond which numer¬ 
ous radial rows of disk-tubercles run out toward the bases of the 
marginal tentacles, but leave a naked zone in front of them. The 
disk-tubercles vary in form and size. Twelve primary rows can 
usually be distinguished by their larger size, greater complexity, 
and often by their white or lighter color. The proximal and distal 
tubercles of the larger rows, and all of those in the smaller rotrs art 
simple, rounded, mammiform, or verruciform, and in specimens of 
less than an inch in diameter all are usually simple. But in the 
larger specimens, 6 to 8 or more of those in the middle part of the 
larger rows are lobulated, each beario||^ to 6, or even 8, irregular, 
short, blunt, divergent digitations or lobules, while those more distal 
become gradually smaller and simple. There may be 12 t#80 or 
more in a radial row. 

The margin is thin and bears a single row of short simple, unequal 
tentacles, in which groups of one to three larger ones alternate with 
gronps of three or tour smalipr ones, somewhat irregnlni^ly. 

The body is but little contraottle, and the disk cannot ^ enrolled, 
bnt may be incurved. The internal structure is peculiar in several 
respects. 

The color of the column varies greatly, It is often greenish 
brown b^w, becoming chocolate-brown or umber-brown above, and 
usually finely lined with paler, and frequently fiecked with whitish 
or pale ppots; specimens that are olive-green, purplish, or fawn-color 
are also common; they ar^usually paler near the base. 
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The dihk it varionsly colored and variegated. Common colors aie 
emerald-green, lavender, chocolate-brown, gray, and flake-white, 
often with an iridoaoent luster when green. Frequently the colors 
tre ih radial lines or stripes. The primary rows of tubercles are 
often flake-white or ^ght green on a green ground-color, or gray 
with white specks, alternating with other rows of lavende^oolur. 
Toward the margin there are often alternating radii of light brown 
and whitish. Inside of mouth often light green, sometimes greenish 
brown. 

The laigest specimens observed were 3..^ inches across the 
expanded disk and .about 2 inches high; specimens of 1.5 to 2 
inches in diameter not uncommon. The larger ones, sometimes 
have 2 or 3 mouths on the disk, indicating incipient fission. 

It IS also common in the West Indies. 

Duerden in his work of 1900 (Jamaican Actinaria, pt. II) has 
given an excellent account of its anatomy and histology, which are 
peculiar. There is no definite sphincter muscle, and therefore the 
margin of the disk and column cannot be completely retracted. 
The mesenteries are irregular. Only one pair of directive mesen¬ 
teries is usually developed, and there is no distiimt gonidial groove. 
Nematocysts are lacking in the column wall and disk tentacles, but 
occur at the tips of the marginal tentacles. The mesenterial fila¬ 
ments are unusually simple and lack the ciliated streaks. 

It is viviparous, but extrndes^the young in early stages of develop¬ 
ment. Duerden found it breeding in September. 

In addition to the preceding species, which are mostly common 
and welt known,* the following species was described from a pre¬ 
served specimen obtained by the Challenger expedition from the 

Reef of Bermuda.” It has not been observed since that time, so 
fhr as I know. There may, perhaps, be an error as to the locality, 
but It should be carefully looked for on the outer reefs. 

* Several species of Bermuda aottmane have not been described above, because 
they are not ordinarily found on the reefs. They are as follows .• 

OerUoMm wtU&a VmUl, ITrans. Conn. Acad., xi, p 47, pi. lx, llg. 6,1901. 

JPktlUa etmpletB Terrill, op. clt., p. 48. 

INmodoiwte Terrill, op. clt, x, p. 059, pi. Ixvii, flg. 4,1900, Amer. 

Jour. Sol., vii, p, 140, ilg. 20,1899 Duerden, Trans. Lmn. Soe. London, 
vlU, pp. 207-417, plates 25,20, anatomy, 1902. 
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nywltlioptria loag^flUs Hertwig. 

Voyage Cballenger, Zodlogy, vol. xxvi [p. 18]^ pi. ii, ilg. 9 (gen. and ap. nor.). 

It is a turbinate form, as contracted, with a small pedal disk. It 
bad about 160 long, slender, perforated tentacles, in about four rows. 
Wall of column and collar smooth. Noacdhtia; mesenteries 160, 
all fenile and perfect; no sphincter. Height of column, diam* 
eter of disk, 70®*"; of base, 40®*"; length of larger tentacles, 40®®. 

It probably belongs to the Adinidm^ but in its anatomy it is 
unlike any West Indian species known to me. 

It seems to most retemble Condylactie gigantea, 

ZoafUhacea. 

Several species of these social or colonial actinians occur at Ber¬ 
muda in great abundance, not only on the reefs, but in shallow 
water along the shores, in small bays, and even in tide pools. The 
bottom of Hungry Bay, in the spring of 1900, seemed to be com¬ 
pletely carpeted with two or three species, ove^ large areas. One 
of the species abundant there was a bright green Zoanthue^ another 
was the larger yellow or orange-colored Proiopedytkoa grandie^ Two 
species of PalythSa occur commonly on the reefs, forming more 
or less extensive pale yellow coriaceous crusts, often several feet 
across. The most abundant is P„ mammiUoeci^ in which the polyps, 
when fully contracted,^ sink entirely into the coenenchyma, so as to 
show little or no prominences. In^this the encrustation of white 
sand is so dense that the colonies can be preserved in the dry state 
so as to retain much of their natural form and size. 

The species of this group are variable in fprm, color,* number of 
tentacles, etc., and therefore they are diiRciilt to identify, especially 
when preserved. Several recent writers have endeavored to find 
good specific characters in their internal anatomy and histology, 
bat so far with little success, for the internal structnre seems to vary 
quite as mhcb as the external. The mode of growth, crowding, and 
even the state of contraction give rise to apparent structural differ¬ 
ences, even in a single colony. The mesenteri^ and tentacles 

* The green, yellow, brown, and oUre colors, so common in the Zoanthaeea, 
ai wen ss In the oonil polyps, are mostfy due to mioroeoopie unloenular planta 
(SSpCsaniliellas) Uving eymbioticaUy in the tiasuee, especiaUy in the bells of the 
endodeim, and varying in ^latlve ahiaben at well aa in odor, thus oaudng 
oorrespon^Ung variations in the polyps. But they also have, in many oases, 
•peda) ]d 9 dDeut granules of diffemit kinds in the ectoderm oells of the and 

tentades. (See p. 9t0.> 
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increase by pairs, to the right and left of the directives, so that 
they vary in number up to full maturity. The number of tentacles 
and mesenteries in the fulbgrown polyps seems to be fairly constant 
within rather narrow limits. 

The Bermuda reef species all have short tentacles. The species 
iHth long tentacles nfostly belong to Mpizoanthus and Parazoan- 
ihns^ and are found chiefly in deeper or colder waters. 

ProtCpalythoa grandis VerriU. Figures 124-128. Plate xxx, fig. 2. 

Protopatythoa grandis VerriU, Trans. Conn. Acad , x, p. 508, pi. Ixvii, fig. 6, 
1898. 

This common species is one of the largest American zoanthids. 
It usually occurs in large groups, coated with white sand, and united 
together at base by broad membranous expansions, but when the 
clusters are small the polyps may be united by narrow stolons (figs. 
124, 125). 



Figure 126 .—Protopalythoa grandis, A group of adult and young, yellow vari- 
^ U 1 ^ adult polyp with 64 tentacles, partially expanded. From 

a colored drawing by A. H.V., from life. 

The column may be of almost any form, according to the place of 
growth and state of expansion. In many cases it is short and cylin¬ 
drical, but spreading distally in expansion (figs. 126,127). Very often 
it is clavate or trumpet'Shapod, narrow at base and regularly enlarg¬ 
ing distally, as in figs. 126, 128. In expansion the disk may be fiat 
or concave, but when very fully expanded it becomes convex and 
reflexed, as in figs. 124, 125. The length of the column varies, in 
adult polyps, from 1 inch or less to 2 inches (20-50®®); diameter of 
contracted summits, 8 to 18®®; of expanded disks, 12 to 18®®. The 
^ntfioles are numerous, usually 60 to 68; sometimes 80 in the largest 
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polyps, rather short and blunt, airaoged in two altematilij^ rows. 
Surrounding the disk, outside the tentacles, there is a circle of angu¬ 
lar pointed lobes, usually white in color, corresponding to the inner 

186 




Figure 184.—iVotepotyMoa gnutdU, two polype ia dlflSient states of expaadon, 
about aat, nse. Prawn by the author from life. 

Hgun 186 .—Um eatae, a detaohed polyp with elflagated ooluuin, 
enlarged. Drawn by A. fi. T. 

nguie 19?.—The same. Two pdyps of the short form, with white taiyinat 
lobae and oeher-yeUow dh^, expaaded, aomewhat radaeed. Drawn by A. 
B. V. 

Plgne 198.—The same. Btoapbf polyps, eoutiaeted, fi natnnd elaa. 
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circle of tentacleB^ and of the same number. These show as white 
convergent points when the polyps are contracted and enable us to 
ascertain the number of tentacles, even in contraction. In some 
cases one of the directive tentacles was longer and lighter colored 
than the rest, and the corresponding marginal papilla was whiter. 

The disk and tentacles are most frequently ocher-yellow, orange- 
yellow, or buff, usually darker near the tentacles, and mostly marked 
with brown or green radial lines; the whole disk may be tinged 
with green or olive ; lips whitish or pale yellow. The column, 
under the sand, is usually buff, salmon, or ocher-yellow. 

Common on the reefs and hi sheltered bays and sounds; low- 
water to 8 fathoms. 

Protopalythoa Heilprini Veriill. 

Verrin, these Trans., x, p. 500, 1900 (as Parapalythoa by error) 

Gtmmaria RiUei {Rumii by error) McMorrich, Proc. Acad. Nat. Scd. Philad., 
1889, p. 124, pi. vii, dgs. 7-9 (non Bnob. and Mich.). 

This is a much smaller species found in small groups attached to 
stones at North Uocks. * Height of column about 25"'"' ; diameter, 
in contraction, 5 to The column is usually clavate and trans¬ 

versely wrinkled. Thirty-one pairs of mesenteries were found by 
McMurrich. The tentacleS should, therefore, bo about 02. It 
appears to be rare. 

Palythoa mammilloaa (SUlis and Sol.), Lamx. Figs. 129, 129a, 130.' PI. xxx, 
ftg, 1,«. 

Alcyonium mammilloaum Ellis and Solander, Hist. ZoOph., p. 179, pi. 1. 
Ags. 4, 5, 1780. 

Pafythoa mammiUoaa Lamx., Polyp. Flex., p. 369, pi. xiv, fig. 2, 1816; Edw. 

and H., ili, p. 804; Dana, Zouph. Expl. Exp. 

CortMftra flava Lesuenr, op. cit., p. 179, 1817. 

Palythoa flava Dnoh. and Mich , Ck>raU. Ant., 1860, p. 68. MoMurrich, 
Aotinaria Bahama Is.. p. 60. 

f Palythoa cartbcforum Duch. and Mich., Oorall. Ant., p. 68, 1860. 

Palythoa dnerea Duoh. and Mioh., Supl. Coral., p. 47, pi. vi, fig. 8, 1866. 
CortieVera tutea Hertwig, Voyage Chall., Zool., xxvi, p. 44, pi. 1, ftg. 6, 
1888 (non Qnoy and G«, sp.). 

CorHeiftra flava MoMnrrich, Aotinaria Bahama Is., p. 66, 1889. 

CorUdffra glareola MoMnrrioh, Proo. Aoad. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1889, p. 122 
also reprint in Heilprin's Bermuda Is. (noa Les. sp.). 

Jpaiythoa mammilloaa Dnerden, Aotinaria of Jamaica, p. 859, pi. xviU, figs. 
7, 8, pi. xix, figs. 1-4, anatomy, 1889. Verrlll, Trans. Conn. Acad., vol. 
Xi p#^664, pU Ixvili, ilg. 7,1900. 
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This id the most commoa Bpeetes at Bermuda ae well as in the 
West Indies. It forms broad, ooriaoeons, pale yellow crusts, due to 
the thick coat of calcareous sand, on the ledges and reefs, both at 
low tide and in deeper water. These colonies are often two to four 
feet across and from one^third to onchalf an inch (8-12'"">) or more 
in thickness when living, and with a nearly smooth surface when the 
polyps are entirely retracted. But when they expand they can rise 
considerably above the ceenenohyma, the projecting portion being 8 


120a 



Figure VUi.—Palffihoa tmmmiUota, part of s colony, with some of the polyp* 
expanded; nat. siae. 

Figure 120a.—The same. Another part of the same colony, nat. stse. Both 
phot, while living, under water, by A. H. V. 

to S’*"* high, cylind^cal, or expanding toward the disk, conical, or 
hmispherical according to the degree of expanmon (figs. 129, 180). 

When dried, therefore, these crusts sometimes dtow slight niam* 
milliform elevations over the polyps, and sometimes depressions, or 
even round openings (as in ocstfufa of Ellis and 6oL). 

The tentacles are small and short, about .OS**** long, varying from 
84 to 40, liut .usually 86 to 88 in fhll grown polyps. They form two 
altmnating rows, with an outer oirde of whitish, angular, eoluranal 
lobes, oppodte the inner circle of tentacles md of the same number. 
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The disk is ooher-jeHow or light orange-yellow, with the central 
p«rt darker ot more brownish, with radial white lines or rows of 
■pots, and nsoally a circle of small flake-white spots around the 
mouth. Tentacles similar to the disk, but usually paler, often 
specked with white at the tips, and frequently with white specks 
between their bases. But the color may vary in the same colony, 
some of the polyps being without white lips and radii on the disk 
and spots on the tentacles, while others will have them. 

The anatomy has been described by McMurrich, Duerden, and 
others. The internal structure seems to vary considerably in vari¬ 
ous features. 

It is common throughout the West Indies. 



Figurs 180.—a, Paiythoa mamm^Kota, expanded polyp; P> grandifloraf 
expanded polyp. Both about li natural rise, by the author. 

Palythoa graadiflor* Venill. Figures 180, 5,181,182. Plate xxx, flg. 1, 5. 

Falytkoa grandifflora Ver., Trans. Conn. Acad. Sci., x, p. 564, pi. Izviii, fig. 
6,1800; op. oit., vol. xi, p. 52, pi. vii, ftg. 2, 1001. 

OcTlivif€ra oettlUUa HoMurrioh, Proo. Acad. Nat. Sol., Philad., 1889, p. 120; 
reprint in Hrilprin’s The Bermuda Is. (non Ellis and Solander sp.). 

This is one of the largest known species of Zoanthidm. When full 
grown it forms broad but not very thick crusts, several feet broad, 
but more frequently it is found in smaller colonies, a foot or less in 
breadth. In contraction the large polyps cannot contract entirely 
to the level of the omnenohyroa, but their summits remain as promi¬ 
nent rounded tubercles or mammillae, 10 to broad, on its sur¬ 
face (fig. 131). In this state the summits of the contracted polyps 
are suloated with about 26 to 30 grooves, terminating in white, 
angular points around the disk. In expansion the polyps rise con¬ 
siderably above the cmnenohyraa (about 15 to 20“*"), and swell out 
at the summit into broad cup-shaped or flower-like forms, often 
with the disk flat or even convex, and so broad that their margins 
often overlap each other in the clusters, entirely concealing their 

Tbaks. Omrn. Acad., Von, xn. 10 ^ Juim, 1006. 
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bo4iM and the ctenenohyma. The disk is 14 60 IS"** broad in expM- 
lion. The tentacles vary from 62 to 60 in the fall groom polyps; 
they are short, subequal, in two regularly alternating rows, nsnally 
dark yellow or dull orange with white tips. ’The disk is also gen¬ 
erally some shade of brownish orange, with specks and radial lines 
of whitish, lips usually white. The angular columnal lobes, opponte 
the inner tentacles, are tipped with flake-white, and one in line with 
the direotire tentacles is often larger and whiter than the rest. 
Colnmn and oornenchyma, under the coating of sand, is ochcr-yellow, 
pale orange, or orange-brown. > 


182 
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forms of fprowth, the latter having no coeiionchyma above the basal 
stolons. But I fonnd no truly intermediate forms. Should they 
ultimately prove to be identical, it would probably be necessary to 
unite the genus Protopalythoa (= Gemmaria of many authors) to 
Falyfhoa^ The type of the latter (1816) was P. rnammillosa. ITie 
only tangible difference between the two genera is the presence in 
the latter of a thick crust-like ccenenchyma, uniting the polyps 
together laterally. But in this species they are often united for less 
than half their height. 

95oaxithuB proteus VerriU. FiguroB 188, 184, 185. Plate xxx, fig. 1, o. 

Zbantaiex, ep, 1. Erdmann, op. oit., p. 488, pi. iv, figs. 1, 2, general, pi. v, 
figs. 1>6, anatomy. 

Zoanthue Danm Hertwig, Voy. Ohall., Zool., xxvi, p. 86, pi. i, fig. 1, 1888 
(non Verrill, 1867). 

f ZoanfhuB Jlos-marinuB MeMnrrioh, op. oit., 1888, p. 118, pi. vii, figs. 8, 4 ; 
Heilprin'a The Bermuda Is , p. 119, pi. xi, figs. 8, 4,1889 (non Dnoh. and 
Mioh.). 

fZoanthus puloheUus (pare) Buerden, Act. of Porto lUoo, 1902, p. 832, pi. ii, 
figs. 8, 8, general, pi. iv, fig. 14, sphincter (non Dnoh. and Mich.). 

Zoanth%i$ proteun Vorrill, these Trans., x, p. 581, pi. Ixvii, figs. 5-56, 1900. 

This is the most common Bermuda species of Zoanthua. The 
polyps are extremely variable in form and height; the column may 



Figure 188.-*-Zt>nn^auB proUue^ from same colony as 184 ; a, two polyps with 
lateral stolons and buds; 6, polyps with lateral buds, x about 2. Drawn 
from preserved specimens by A. H. V. 

be short or long cylindrical; bottle-shaped ; jug-shaped ; club- 
shaped ; or tall, slender, trumpet-shaped; all these forms often 
occurring in one cluster (sec fig. 134). The wall is soft, but often 
has dfVt, diatoms, etc., adhering slightly to the surface, except on 

^ Or else the latter would need to be restricted to species in which the polyps 
can be entitely withdrawn into calioles immersed in the ooBnenohyma. 
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ihe upper third or fourth part» which ii imoother and naked^ so 
that the surface is usually divisible into two regions, usually with a 
constriction between, and with a secondary sphincter muscle eorre* 
spending to it; but tfiis difference is not always evident externally* 

In many contracted specimens small irregular vermcie and trans** 
verse rugie occur about the middle of the column, where the wall 
appears to be thickest. The mesenteries somctiiues show through 
the column, where thin distally, as longitudinal lines. 

The two sphincter muscles agree well in sections with the figure 
of Erdmann (op. cit, pi. v, fig. 8). 

The polyps are united into more or less extensive clusters either 
by slender narrow stolons, or by flat expansions of cmnenchyma^ or 
directly, the buds often springing from the basal regions of the 
column, or even from higher up on the sides; sometimes stolons 
also arise from above the hasp (fig. 183). These variations may all 
occur in one colony. 

The polyps may be crowded or openly grouped, but seldom if ever 
wide apart, as in soeiaiue. According to Hertwig and Erdmann 
their Bermuda specimens were hermaphrodite. 

184 185 



Figure tSi,-^ZoanthUB protmu; part of a large colony in contraction, about Ji. 
nat. sise. 

Flguze 185.-^aioa9ieaii« proteu9 ; a, pedunculate form; 6, ordinary fonns; e, 
short ^orms, all from one colony, x i|v Prawn by A. H. Y. 

Tentaelps numerous, slender, usually 48 to 52, green or yellflw. 
Color of column distally is^ olive-green, sometimes bluish or tur« 
quoisaddue; didt pale oohre-yellow, with white specks, sometimes 
green, with paler radial lines.' 
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Height of longest polyps, in oontraotion, 18 to 24"'<*; usual diam¬ 
eter, 8.5 to 5*“*“; height of short forms, 0 to 10“®; diameter, 4 to 0““; 
height of average polyps, about 10 to 15”“; breadth of expanded 
disk, 5-8“"»k 

At and considerably below low-tide mark, on the reefs, adhering 
to stones and dead corals ; also in the sheltered bays and sounds ; 
abundant in Hungry Bay in shallow water. 

This is the species described by Erdmann, op. cit., 1886, p. 438, 
pis. iv, T, with some anatomical details, and afterwards referred 
erroneously to Z. Bancs by Hertwig. It also resembles a species 
described by Duerden under the name of Z. puhheUus (non Duch. 
and Mich.) from Porto Rico, in 1902, but not so much the one 
described by him under that naVne from Jamaica, in 1898. The 
figure of the sphincter muscle given by Duerden is very much like 
that of this species, as figured by Erdmann, more like it in fact 
than like that of the Jamaica pulchelius figured by Duerden in 
1898, pi. 18a, fig. 3. In Erdmann^s figure the two sphincter muscles 
are both well developed, much as in Duerden’s Porto Rico speci¬ 
mens, which is not the case in the smaller Jamaica form. 

Zoaaihua sociatus (Ellis and Sol.l) Cuvisr. Figure 186 (Solandri). 

Actinia aociata Ellis (!) 1767, p. 428, pi. xiU, figs. 1, 2; Ellis and Sol., 1786, 
p. 5, pi. 1, figs. 1, 2. (Figs, reproduced by Lamourouz, Blxpos. Heth.) 

fZdanthus sooiata Lesueur, Jonrn. A.oad Nat. Soi., Philad., i, p 176,1817. 

fZoanthua Solandri (color-variety) Les , op. oit., pp. 177,188, pi. viil, fig. 1 
1817* (not of Duerden, 1898). 


* Lesueur's general figure of Z, Solandri (fig. 186), if natural sixe, as most of 
the general figures in his plates were, represents a much larger species than the 
one here discussed, for the expanded disk in his figure is 12"** in diameter; oon- 
traoted columns, ; height uf column, He gives, as a measuze- 

ment, ** length about two inches ” which agrees with the figure. As the above 
species agrees so well with his type in other respects, and no large West Indian 
species having similar characters is now known, it seems most logical to con¬ 
clude that bis figure was enlarged to nearly double the natural size (at least 1|). 
Allowing for this, the agreement would he very close. He stated that it had 60 
tentacles. Probably it was a mere color-variety of his Z. soctata (op. cit., p. 
176), which also had 60 tentacles and the same form of column and stolons, and 
lived in the same place. No measurements were given of the latter. Both lived 
buried to the tentacles in sand, but were attached by slender stolons in crevices 
of rook« below the surface. The figure of Solandri by Duch. and Mich., 1860, 
is much like that of Lesueur, and similar in size; height 40-50"*; diameter of 
expanded disk 18““, and iWs stated to be natural size ; the tentacles are short. 

If both flguies of Solandri are natural size, it certainly is a distinct species. 
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SSoanthwf 8oeiatu8 BfoMunrioh, Aotin* Bahama la,^ p. 68, ph ii, fig, 8; pi. It, 
ilga. 15-18, 1889 (anatomy). Bull. Labr. Kat. "Biwt. UniT. Iowa, It, p. 848^ 
pi. ill, fig. 1,1898 (anatomy); Zo61og. Bnlletin, vol. ii, No. 6, meaentarial 
fUamenta, 1899. , 

Zoanthtu flo8^maHnu8 Dnerden, Jamaloan Actin., part i, p. 889,^pl. zriiA, ilg. 
8, pi. zWIU, 6g. 8,1898 (non Dnch. and Miob.)f* 

SBoanth%t$ aodaiuB Verrill, theaa OEYana., x, p. 561,1900. Boerdan, Aotiniana 
of Porto Hioo, p. 884, pi. ii, 6g. 4, pi. ir, figa. 16,16; pL t, dga. 17-4)8,1908 
(anatomy). 

The polypa in thia apecies are pedunculated; they ariae from 
slender stolons and form open colonies. The column is clavate or 
enlarges upward to the disk, in expansion, and at the widest part is 
about 4 to 5*"”^ in diameter; expanded disk, 5 to 8"”*; height usually 
about 20 to 26**^*. 

The tentacles are about 56 to 00 in adult polyps; they are small 
and rather slender, bluish green, olive, or brown. 

The disk is usually green, more or loss varied with blue, yellow, 
or brown. There is sometimes a brown triangular spot at one or 
both angles of the mouth (t. McMurrich and Duerden). The column 
is bluish, greenish, or dark violet above, yellowish below. 

The original figure of Z, $oeiatus in Ellis and in Ellis and Solan- 
der, if natural size, represents it as a larger species than the one now 
so-called. Moreover, one of the polyps is represented as expanded, 
and as having numerous long, slender tentacles, like an EpizoaMhw. 
No measurements were given, and therefore it is doubtful whether 
the figure is natural size. If the drawing of the tentacles was oor- 

pbatiotsrlsad by its large size, pedunculate form, and about 60 short, conical 
teataides. But^ tha early writer^^often measured and described their species of 
such animals from the drawings, not from specimens, and it may well be 
doubted whether either figure la natural size, for it is difficult to represent the 
email tentaoISs, etc. of theee forms witi)|||t enlargement. If such a common 
large species exists in the Weet Indies, it IS remarkable that modem oolleotors 
hare not found ii 

The species very fully described, 1896, with anatomical detaila by Duerden, 
under the name of iSbtondK, ia a ahorter and stouter species with cylindrical 
bodies and short stolons, similar to JS. profews. 

* The Z, jfse'Wtarfaa# ci Dnerden, 1898, had much smaller polyps than the 
original type of Duoh. and Mich., and diffiered in form, and in the size, oolmr, 
and number of tentseles; the latter was described as having 86 tentacles (the 
figure shows 40). The jUds-niar^tcs of MoMnrrieh, 1889, firom Bermuda, seems 
to be my i; proteus. No recent writer has noticed a Urge speeies 1.5 inohea 
high, with 86 tentaelea, oomi^iidiBg with the orlg||ud /os-morAiits. 
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reot it cannot represent this speoiesi which has much shorter tenta¬ 
cles.* 

The only West Indian 8pecie| of similar sixe, described by later 
writers as having long slender tentacles, like those represented in 
the plate of Ellis, is Z^ nohUie of Uuch. and Mich. (Corail., pi. viii, 
7)f which has about 60 long tentacles, their length, as figured, 
exceeding the breadth of the disk« as in the figure of Ellis. The 
• polyps are clavato, slender at base, with narrow stolons. If the 
figure is natural size, it is much larger than the species now com¬ 
monly called eociatuB^ and it may be identical with the original 
BoeiatuB of Ellis, But the statement that it is natural size may be 
erroneous ; no measurements were given. However, as no recent 
writer has seen a species like Z, nobillB^ and the original description 
is too brief and indefinite to be of much value, I have thought it 
best to leave the nomenclature of the present species undisturbed, 
awaiting the rediscovery of Z. nohilU. 

Zoaathus dubiua Les. Figures 187, 188. 

Zoantkut <lii6{u« Les., op. eit., p. 176,1817 (non D. and M.). 

Vsrrill, these Trans., x, p. 608, pi. Ixviii, fig. ft, 1900. 

SSoanthuB pulchellu$ Duerden, op. cit, 1898, p. 460; Jamaican Aotinaria, i, 
p. 841, pi. xviia, fig. 8, pi. xviiia, figs. 8, 4 (anatomy), 1898, Not that in 
Actiniana of Porto Rioo, p. 382, pi. ii, figs. 2, 8 (general), pi. iv, fig. 14 
(anatomy), (non Duoh. and Mich. sp.). 

The specimens referred to this species have smaller and shorter 
polyps than the two preceding species,! seldom exceeding 8 to 12"*°^ 
in height and 4"”^ in diameter of the contracted column. The 
column is usually more or less cylindrical, rarely clavate ; it is com- 

* Ths source of this drawing and of those of several West Indian gorgonians 
With expanded polyps, published by Ellis, is not known. Although they appear 
to have been made from living specimens, it is not absolutely certain that they 
were not drawn from preserved specimens, for some of them have non-retraotile 
polypa. However, I will venture to suggest that several of those excellent 
drawings, reproduced in the plates of Ellis, were made from life by Catesby, 
while he was in the Bahamas, where he spent some time drawing the fishes. A 
large part of hia collection is known to have gone into the museum of Sloane, 
Who was one of hia patrons, and the drawings may have gone to him also. Ellis 
ie said to have made use of Sloane’s collections, and he may have need hia draw¬ 
ings also. 

t Lesueur stated that the jmlyps of his dubia were one-third smaller than 
thoae of* Z. Boeiata, which It otherwise closely resembled, though it lived 
buimheB/’ entirely exposed ‘‘In all its parts” to the water; tentacles “very 
mnneroua”; ^‘body cylindrio, pedunculated, reddish.” 
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iQonly divided into two regions by > slight oonstriotion above tiie 
middle; the lower imrt usnally increases in sise downward to the 
base; its snbstance is firm; the surface is longitudinally suloated in 
contraction, somewhat rough, and usually covered more or less with 
foreign growths {diatoms, small sponges, etc.). The distal portion 
has a thinner wall, with a smooth, soft surface, and usnally increases 
in sise upward to the rounded summit; which is snlcated in contrao* 
tion. Tile expanded disk is broad, often convex, in diameter. 
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Figure 188.—2o«ui(Aii« Solandn Lee, copied from Leenenr’s figure, | ortginel 
siee of figure. 

Figure ld7.~ZoaHthH$ dubitu Lee Two polype of the blue Tariety, expmded; 

X about 1|. VJv 

Figure 188 —The same. Group of eontroof^ polype, enlarged about 8). Tba 
basal part of column la enerusted wtt&'HTing diatoms, etc 


It forms somewhat open clusters; the polyps are united together 
by a thin membranous basal expansion, or by wide thin stolons. 
Sometimes the colonies are of considerable extent. 

The tentacles are short and vary from about 4U to 62. 

According to Duerden the lower part of the column is usually 
pale buff, while the upper part is olive-blue; disk bright green with 
lighter radial lines, sometimes pale green or yellow; Ups often pink, 
sometimes red or yellow; sometimes a dark triangular spot at each 
angle of the mon^ 

Some of our specimens (as the one represented by fig. 137) were 
bright turquoise-blue all over the column; disk bluish green, or pale 
blue with green radii; kps reddish; tentacles 40-44, outer row green, 
inner ones bright blue. The cluster represented m fig. 138 had the 
polUmn dive-green distally; disk pale ocher-yellow. l.eBueur*s type 
bad the disk green; mouth and tentacles yellow; body reddish. 
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This 8peoie«, very fully described anatomically by Duerden, seems 
to me to agree better with the original duhia than any other known,* 
and should, 1 believe, take that^name. The of Duch. and 

Mich.| 1800, appears from the Ogure to be a larger and stouter 
species, more like Z. proteus, but they gave no description, not even 
of the colors or number of tentacles, nor any measurements. Their 
puhheUus is probably Z. nymphesa Los. The Z, pulcheUus 
described from Porto Rico, 1902, by Dr. Duerden appears to be 
my Z^ proieus^ (see above, p. 289), but that of his previous papers 
is probably Z. duhi%*e. 

Zsaurus tuberoulatua Gray. Figures 189, 140. 

I$awru9 tuberculaiuB Gray, Spioil. Zoolog., p. 8, pi. 0, fig. 8, 1828; op. oit. 
1887, p. 284. 

ZoanthuB tubereulatuB Duoh., Auim. Bad., p. 11, 1850. Duch. and Mich., 
Oorall. Ant., p. 827, pi. viii, 8g. 5,1860. 

AnUMdia tubmulaia Duoh. and Mich., Supl., p. 186, pi. ri, figs. 2, 8, 1866. 

Antinedia l>ueh<uuaingi Andres, p. 880, 1878. 

tuhBr^ulaia McMurrich, Proo. Aoad. Nat. Soi., Philad., p. 117, 
1889, pi. vii, figs. 5, 6; reprint in Heilprin^s Bermuda Is. 

Xsaiurus Duehatmaingi MoMurrioh, Notes on Aotinians, p. 190, pU zrii, figs. 
6-8. Duerden, Jamaioan Aetinaria, p. 846, pi. xviia, fig. 4 (general), pi. 
XYiiia, figs. 5, 6 (anatomy), 1898; Aotinians of Porto Bico, p. 836, pi. ii, flg» 
5, pi. tI, figs. 28-25, pi. vii, fig. 26, 1902 (anatomy). 

This species is usually found growing solitary or in small groups 
on the reefs, or united by basal stolons into small colonies of 3 to 5 
individuals. The column is usually carved to one side or crooked. 
It is easily recognised by Us firm consistency, transliiceney, and by 
the more or less prominent tubercles which cover the upper part of 

* Probably other species of Zoanthue occur at Bermuda which I have not met 
with, but all my species seem referable to the three species given above. But 1 
did not make any special search for small forms. I have given a provisional 
analytical table of the West Indian and Bermuda forms nsnally recognized as 
distinct species in a former article (these Trans , vol. x, p. 866,1900). I should 
remark that I have now reduced the species there given, by the union of Solnn^ 
dri to Bociaia ; and pulchella to dubia. Also that the measurements there given 
for Solandri were taken from the figure, which was probably considerably 
ealaigedc All the species need a thorough study, with numerous living colonies, 
in order to determine the limits of their variation, as well as a very much more 
extended study of their anatomy by sections, than they have yet received. liOrge 
series of sections should be made from polyps known to be certainly of one 
ipedes, in order to know how much the internal stmoinre may vary. Too often 
Wflieni have depended on sections of aotinians made from only one or two 
spieimsns, and have been much misled. We now know that the internal struo- 
iure often varies widely. 
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the oolamn, eBpecially on the convex side, but these are someiimea 
nearly obsolete in small specimens* A circle of about 10 to 12 
tnbercles sarronnds the infolded portion of the summit in contrac* 
tion; the summit is covered by numerous convergent suloations. 
The greater part of the column is covered with longitudinal and 
transverse sulcations, most conspicuous in strongly contr^u^ted alco* 
holic specimens ; the tubercles are lacking on the concave side and 
toward the base* The column is translucent, so that the mesenteries 
show through tMb wall. The tentacles are about 40 to 46. Perfect 
mesenteries about 20. Height 20 to 40”*'*' ; diameter of column 



Figure 189.— laauruB t/uberculatus, smoother var., oontraoted. x I 4 . 

Figure 140.—-The Mme, rougher var., etrongly oontrscted. xl). Drawn by 
the author from preserved speoimene. 

Figure 14l»—Atrosoonfaua paratfUcuB, f sat. siae: a, parSsltio on ** tnbe^ 
sponge*’ ; b, parasitic on KtreinarfFhot. A. H. V* 

usually 8 to lO*”*” in contraction. Our best specimen is 40”*”* high 
and 9*””* in diameter as contracted; it is much smoother than some 
of those figured. It differs geaerically from Zoanthu$ chiefly in 
having but one sphincter muscle instead of two. The color of the 
column, disk, and tentacles in life is buff or ocher*yellow. It is not 
nncommon on the Bermuda reefs and is also found throughout th^ 
West Indies. 

McMurrioh considered |]be Bermuda form (as tuhercuUUw) a 
species distinct from'that of the Bahamas. To me the dUtereuces 
noted seem to be individual variations. 
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J^MMCMUHthus pMTMdtioiui (D. and H.). Verrill. Figure 141. 

ZoanikuB paraaiHeua Dacb. and Mioh», Corail Aniill, p. 50, pi vili, flga. 8, 
4,1860. 

Paroeoanf/lNia parattUeun Vemll, Trana. Conn Acad , x, p.** 560, 1000. 
Doerden, Amer. Mna. Nat. fiiat., xix, p 500, pi. xlv, 1908 

Paraaoanthua uparatua DuerdeUt Jamaican Actinaria, pt ii, Trans. Royal 
Dublin Soo., yli, p. 197, pi. x, 6ga. 12,18, pi. xiii, fig 8, pi xiv, fig. 4,1900, 
anatomy. 

This minute species is frequently found parasitic on the tubular 
sponge (lliba or Spinoaelia sororia). The disks show at the sur¬ 
face of the sponge, when dried, as small, circular, about 12-rayed, 
Stellate, and mostly separated spots, 1.5 to 2°^"^ in diameter, more or 
has scattered over the surface. It also occurs on a species of ZKr- 
Hha, and probably on various other species. 

In life it rises above the sponge in expansion about 4'”'”; diameter 
of disk about ; its column is then quite translucent. It has 
about 24 to 26 small alternating tentacles, which, like the disk, are 
|14^e brownish in life; column in contraction whitisb*, from enclosed 
white sand, etc. Dr. Duerden (1900) has published a very full 
account of the anatomy and histology of this species.* It appears 
tp be the species very poorly described by Duch. and Mich., 1800. 

Undetermined apwiee of Zoanthacea, 

No doubt several other species of this and allied genera will be 
fdrund at Bermuda, My notes indicate some of which I did not 
obtain sufficient material. 

One of these is a form found entirely free, and somewhat resem- 
bttng an Edwardaia externally. It was long in contraction ; 
dimeter 3'””'. The wall was thin, but tough, brownish, with 20 to 
M slight sulcations, the ridges having minute papillce distally. Ten¬ 
tacles minute, about 24 counted, but they were difficult to observe, 

^ * Dr. Duerden in bis later paper (1908) also describes the anatomy of Deigia 
aaUn%tatia Duoh. and Miob., which has the same paiasitic habits and mode of 
growth. He places it in Paraaoanihua^ bnt if it be congeneric it will be neces- 
iaiy to adopt Bargia as the generic name for the whole gronp, on the ground 
Of priority, for althongb the original diagnosis was nearly worthless, the type 
species is easily recognisable. However, Dr Duerden ppints out important struc 
torsi dlfferenoes, quite sufficient, lu my opinion, to require generic separation 

states that the type species of Bargia lacks a distinct sphincter muscle and 
also lacks tba ciliated band of the mesenterial diaments, both of which are 
passant in genuine species of Faraaoantkua, These certainly seem sufficient 
% generic Chaaseters. 
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and judging by the mesenteries were more likely about 48. About 
24 perfect mesenteries, alternating with very small ones ; two small 
ones in each pf two pairs adjacent to diroctives; 8 (or perhaps 10) 
are fertile. There is no evidence of attachment, the base being 
smooth and evenly rounded. 

It 18 probably a true ZoanthuBy but my study of it was too incom* 
plete to place it accurately, and the specimen seems to have been 
lost. 

Alcyonaria. 

Oorgonacea^ ; Sea-fans^ Sea-plttmeB^ etc. 

Several large species of gorgofiians, called sea-fans, sea-rods, etc. 
by the fishermen, are very common on the inner as well as on the 
outer reefs. Some are found in Castle Harbor, but nearly all are 
absent from Harrington Sound. 

*Amoxig the more reoetii works relating to Bermuda Gorgonacea are 
following: 

Cook, Frank C—I'be Chemical Composition of some Gorgonfan Corals. Anaer. 
Joum. Physiology, vol. xil, pp. 96--98. 

Six of the species analyzed were from Bermuda. 

Dana, James D.-—Corals and Coral Islands. Three editions. Ed. 8, 1600, hem 
the list of Bermuda corals and gorgonians on p. 114. 

Dargitt, C W. and Rogers, Chat. O. —The Alcyonaria of Porto Rico. Bull. U. 8 , 
Fish Com., for 1000, pp. 260-287, 4 plates and cuts in text, Dec., 1001. 
Contains a useful analytical table of the families and genera of the Alcyonaria. 
Also flguT«Mi and descriptions of several Bermuda species. 

Heilprin, Angeio. —The Bermuda Islands, pp. 108-100,1880. 

Gives a list of 8 species of gorgonians, mostly without descriptive notes. Two 
are doubtful. 

JoMt, J, Matthew. —Contributions to the Nat. History of the Bermudas; Coni- 
liaria. Nova Scotian Institute Nat. Soi., voL ii, pt. 2, pp. 7-16, 1800. 

A list of 4 species (determiued by A. E. Verdll), with some notes. 

KOtliker, leones Histiologicie, ii, Die Bindesubstanz der Coslenteratem, 

18 outs, X plates. Leipzig, 1860. 

The first work demonstrating the systematic importance of the si>loulss of 
Alcyonaria. It includes a revision of the genera and species. His figures of 
the spiculeii, etc., in many cases, represent preparations from the type-speci¬ 
mens of Esper, Ehrenberg, Lamarck, and Duch. and Miohelotti. A set of 
mounted slides of the same species was sent to me by Dr. KOlUker. 

Mendel, L. B. —On the occurrence of Iodine in Corals. Amer. Jonr. Physiologj* 
iv, No. 0, pp. 248-246,1000. 

The three species of gorgonians analyzed, Oorgonia Jlabellum, G, aeerowa, and 
PtesBaura flemuota were from Bermuda, funfished by the writer. (See Cook, 
F.O.) 
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They are, however, much more abundant and luxuriant on the 
outer reefs, and especially at a few fathoms below the surface, all 
Oround the islands. The most common arc Gorgonia fiahellimy the 
**sea-fan”; PUxaura Jlexuosa; and Pseudoplexaura erassay known 
as sea-rods.” These all grow to great size on the outer reefs, at 
moderate depths, becoming in some cases 4 to C feet high. 

dorgonia flabellum Linn. Sea Fan, Figure 142. Plate xxxiiic^ fig. 1 (2, 3). 
PI. xxxvl, fig. 1 (19j. 

Gorgonia flabellum Esper, Pfians., ii, plates ii, iiia, 1794. Dana, Zooph., 184tt, 
and nearly all other writers np to 1857. 

Bhipidogorgia flabellum Edw. and Haime, Coral., iii, p. 178, pi. b 2, fig. 4, 
1857, and many later writers. Pourtal5s, in L. Agassiz. Florida Reefs, pi. 
xxi, figs. 1-7. Nutting, Bull. Univ. Iowa, i, p. 151, pi. x, 1889. 

Gorgonia flabellum Kulliker, leones Histiol., ii, 1865, and most later writers. 

Verrill, Critical Remarks on Haloyonoid Polyps, No. 4, Amer. Jour. Sri., 
xlviii, p. 424, 1869, there made the type of the most restricted genus Qor- 
gonia; these Trans., x, p. 568. Hargitt and Rogers, Bull. U. S. Fish Com., 
1902, p. 287, pi. iii, fig. 8. 

This species always grows in fan-like forms with the branchlets 
closely reticulated, except close to the tips. The fans vary much in 
Aape, some being round, others broad, and some tall and narrow, 
the shape depending much upon the place of growth and amount of 
•pace. Sometimes two or more fans arise from the same base, and 

KssiHngy C, C ,—Contributions to the Anatomy of Qorgonid«e. Bull. Labr. 

Nat. Hist. State Univ. Iowa, pp. 97-160, 1880. 

Bogfprsy Chas, G.—See Hargitt, C. W, 

Vosrilly Addison Bull. Mns. Comp. Zool., i, pp. 29-60, 1864. 

JKecords a number of gorgonians and corals from Bermuda. 

. . . Critical Remarks on Haloyonoid Polyps, Nos. 1-4. Amer. Joum. Science, 

No. 1, vol. xlv, p. 411; No, 8, vol. xlvii, p. 281, 1869; No. 4, vol. xlviii, p. 
419, 1869. 

Includes revisions of many genera and speciee, some of which are West Indian 
and'Bermudian. 

•■*■■■ " Additions to the Anthozoa and Hydrozua of Bermnda. These Trans., 

vol. X, pp, 551-572, 8 plates, 1900. 

—Additions to the Fauna of the Bermudas from the Tale Expedition of 
1901. Trans. Conn. Acad., xl, pp. 15-62, plates 1-lx ; 6 outs in text, 1901. 

— . Zoology of the Bermudas, vol. i, 427 pp., 45 pi., 1908. Includes the two 

preceding papers as articles 5 and 10. 

Weighty E, P, and StudeVy 77t.—Report on Aloyonaria. Voyage Challenger, Zool., 
vdl. xxxi, part 64,1880. 

Includes a few reef forms from Bermuda and some from deep water adjacent. 
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sometimes small ones branch out from one or both sides of large 
ones, at various angles. Off the outer reefs, in 10 to 20 feet of 
water, It often grows to great size, the height sometimes being 5 to # 
feet and the bre^Uh 4 to 5 feet. Such specimens are very firmly 
attached and are difficult to obtain entire. 

On the inner reefs and in Castle Harbor it is usually only one ok* 
two feet high, partly, perhaps, because so many are constantly 
gathered by the fishermen for sale to travellers as curiosities. 

III life this species is usually dark purple, becoming lighter purple 
on drying. But many specimens are more or less tinged with yel¬ 
low, especially on the trunk and main branches. Entirely yellow 
specimens are not so common at Bermuda as in the West Indies. 
These colors are due to the fact that the microscopic spicules of 
the ccenenchyma are partly bright purple and partly bright yellow. 



Figure 142 .—Oorgonia flabeHum; small portion to show arrangement of C^. 
dee; a, axis; c, ccnuenchyma, x I 4 . After L. Agassiz. 

the proportion of each color varying in different specimens and in 
(Afferent parts of the same specimen. 

The polyps, when expanded, are very small, pale, and translucewt; 
they project strongly from the caliclos and resemble those of 
eitrina in form. 

This is one of the species of which the axis has been analyzed 
Professor Mendel and Mr. Cook for the iodine contents.* The larjge 
speohnens used were furnished by me and came from the outer rems 
of Bermuda. It was also analyzed by Mr. Cook for its other oonatlr 
tuents. 

Oorgonia acerosa Pallas. Sea Pbimt. Plate xxxiiic, flg. !<') \ pi. xxxri, fig 
I (18). ^ 

Oorgonia aoeroea Slench. Zoophy., p. 172, 1766 (non Eaper). 

Oorgonia e^tona Lbn., Syst. Nat., ed. xii, 1767, p. 1292. 

Esper, Pflanz., ii, Gorg., p. 06, pi. xvii, figs. 1-8, 1794 (non Lhm.). 

* Mendel, L. B., Amer. Journ. Fhys., It, pp. 248-246, 1900. Oook, 

Chem. Composition of Gorgohlan Corals, op. oit.," xii, pp. 95-98. 
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OoTf^onia pinnata {pars) ii, p. 816. 

PteroQorgia pinnata {non linn, ap.) and P. Stoanei Edw. and Haime, iii, p 
168, 1837. 

PUrogorgia sptoaa EhrenbatK, 1884 (parpl^^ ^ar.). Dana, Zooph., p. 650. 
Edw. and Haime, ill, p. 168, and many later writera. 

Pterogorgia nceroaa Elir., 1834 (yellow var.). Dana, Zooph., p. 649, 1846. 
KOlliker, op. oit., p. 189, pi. xiriii. dga. :14, 85. 

Verrill, 1864, and many later writers. 

Oorgania acerosa Verrill, Crit. Eem., No. p 424, 1869, and most later 
writers Hargitt and Bogers, op. cit., p. 287, pi. in, fig. 2, 1902. 

This beautiful gorgonian, when well grown on the outer reefs, is 
Bometimes four or five feet high, with a strong, elastic stein, and 
very numerous long, slender, and very flexible pinnate branchlets, 
which are usually more or less pendulous in the fonn of a loose 
plume. 

Large Bpeciinens often consist of several such plumes arising from 
one base or from one large main trunk near the base. The axis in 
the main trunk and larger branches is large, black, tough, horn-like, 
and often much flattened ; in the terminal branchlets it becomes 
capillary or setiform, translucent, yellow or amber color. 

The color is usually liglit purple or purplish red in Bermuda 
waters, but not rarely light yellow or pale straw-color, or in dry 
specimens long exposed to light it may be almost white. 

Many writers, like Ehrenherg and Edw. and Haime, have made 
two or three species out of what seem to me merely slight variations 
in form and color of this species. 

After examinations of large numbers of specimens from Florida, 
West Indies, and Bermuda, I cannot find any reliable characters for 
separating setosa or ISloanei from this species. Very young speci¬ 
mens have undoubtedly been described under other names. The 
original 6r. pinnata of Linn, and Pallas appears to be a distinct 
South African species, Lophogorgia or Leptogorgia flammea Ellis 
and Sol., though many early writers have confused it with thevpres- 
ent one. Probably Linii^ himself confounded the two, as Pallas 
stated.* 

The axis of this species was also analyzed by Prof. Mendel and 
Mr. Cook. It was found to contain about 2 per cent, of iodine. 

It is not often found on the inner reefs and is not very common 
in shallow water, even on the outer ones. It prefers water 8 to 6 

* Lamouroux, Exped. Method., pp. 51, 52, 1821, added greatly to the con¬ 
fusion by uniting nnder O, pinnata: O, americana^ Q, setosa^ O. acerosa, and 
Q, eangninolenta^ while he confounded the tme pinnatai^flammsa Ellis and 
Sol. with the palma of PHlla4, which is Sunicella pahna. 
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fathoms deep. It appears to be less common than in the West 
Indies, where it is more often yellow. 

Cknrgcmia americana Gmelin. 

Cforgonia americana Gmel., Syst. Nat., ed. 18, based on pi. xIt, fig. 8, of 
ElliR and Sol., 1787. 

Gorgronta pinnata {pare) Lamx., Expos. Method., p. 88, pi. 14, fig. 8, after 
Eltis and Sol. (non linn.). • 

Pterogorgia iurgida Ehr., Corall., p. 146, 1884. 

Pierogorgia pinnata Dana, Zooph., p. 049, 1846 (non Panas, sp.). 

Pterogorgia EUieiana Edw. and H., Corall., Hi, p. 168,1657. 

Pterogorgia americaiui Verrill, Ball. H. C. Z., i, p. 81, 1864. 

Chrgonia americana and G, tnrgida Verrill, Crit. Bern., No. 4, p. 484, 1869. 

This is a much less common species than the last, which it some¬ 
what resemblesi The branchlets are not so long, slender and flex* 
ible, and scarcely droop. The branchlets are thicker and more 
terete ; the polyps along the edges of the branchlets aye much larger 
than in the last and do not readily retract, so that most of the dried 
specimens are disfigured by the dead extended polyps adhering to 
the outer surface. When the soft parts are entirely removed the 
calicles are relatively large and open, forming two or three rows on 
the edges of the branchlets. Its color is usually pale yellow, some¬ 
times light purple. It is seldom more than 1.5 to 2 feet high. The 
branchlets are 3 to 4"*^ thick. 

This is the species recorded byni|^from Bermuda in 1864,. under 
the name of P. iurgida Ehrenberg, wjbich I now consider a synonym. 

It is also found on the West In4l8rn and Florida reefs, but not 
abundantly. 

Ckurgonia oHrina Esper. Figure 148. 

Qorgania tlirina Esper, Pflans., ii, Gorg., p. 189, pi. xxxviii, figs. 1, 8, 1794. 

Edw. and H., Hi, p. 171,1857. 

Qatlfpnia (Pterogorgia) eiirina Dana, Zoopb., p. 648, 1846. 

Pterogorgia JaaeioiariM Ehr , Corall. Both. M., p. 145, 1884. Dana, op. oit., 
p. 648. 

Pierogorgia eancti^thomoB Ebr., op, oit., p. 145 (purple var.). 

Xiphigorgia eitrina Verrill, Bull. M. C. Z., i, p. 88,1864. 

PXiphigorgia americana Duob. and Micb., Stipl., p. 118, pi. ii, fig. 6, 1686 
(non Gmel. wp,)^Qorgonia pumila Ver., 1869. 

Oorgonia ciMna KfilUker, leones Histiol., ii, p. 189, 1866. Verrill, Crit. 
Bern., No. 4, p. 48, 1869, and of most later writers. 

This is a small and rather inconspicuous species, seldom more than 
6 inches high. It forms small clusters of rather stiff, flattened, 
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forked branohea, with a row of polypa along their thin edges. It ia 
usually bright or light yellow, with purple edges and calicles, but is. 
not uncommonly all purple or entirely yellow. 



Figure 143.—Oorgfoaia cifrina; a, portion of branoh with polypH of one ed^e 
expanded, x about 5 ; b, tentaolea and disk, more enlargetl. Drawn from 
life by the author. 

It occurs sparingly on the reefs. It was also found In Harrington 
Sound, where most other gorgoiiians do not occur. At Dominica it 
grows much larger, with numerous branches. 

Xurioea muricata (Pallas) Blainr. Figs. 144» 145. Plate xxxiiiB, fig. 2, a, 
(polyps expanded); plate xxxiiic}, dg. 2, d ; plate xxxvi, Eg. 2 (7). 

Oorgonia murioata Pallas, Elenchus ZcOph., p. 108, 1766. Ellis and Sol., 
Zooph., p. 182, 1787. EsperCpors), Pflanz., ii, Gorg., pi. xxxix. 

Eunicea muricata Lainx., Polyp. Flex., p. 480, 1816. 

Muricea wpictfera Lamx , Exxmsit. Method., x>. 86, x>l' 71, figs. 1, 2, 1821, 
« (after EUis and Sul. ?). £hr., 1834, p. 184. 

Marioea muricata Blainville, Man. Actin., p. 500, pi. 88, fig. 1. 

Muricea spidfera Dana, Zooph., p. 678, 1846. Edw and llaime, iii, p. 142, 
1857. KOlliker, loones Histiul., ii, p. 185. 

Muricea muricata Verrill, Crit. Rem., No. 1, x>. 411, 1808; these Trans., x, 
p. 660, fig. 1, 1000. Cook, op. oit., p. 08, 1004, from Bermuda (analysis). 

This is easily distinguished from all the other Bermuda gorgo- 
nians by the prominent calicles, covered externally with acute imbri¬ 
cated spicules, having projecting points easily visible to tho naked 
eye. It forms rather closely branched, flattened clusters, seldom 
more than a foot high. Its color is pale straw-yellow to ocher- 
yellow, sometimes with a rusty or brownish yellow tint; old dried 
specimens often fade to white. 

It occurs on tho reefs in Oastle Harbor, but we found it most 
abundant on the ledges in Bailey Bay, one of which it occupied to 
the almost complete exclusion of other species. It is also found on 
the outer reefs. 

Taiirs. Oom, Aoad», Vol. XII. 
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The polyps, when expanded (6g. 145 and pi. xxxiiin, fig. 2, a) are 
very elegant; they are slender, whitish, and translucent; they stand 
144 145 



Figure 144.<—Jlfuricea muHrata, portion of a branch, x 4. 

Figure 145.—The same, with the polype expanded, x d. Drawn by A. H. V. 

SO close together that they nearly conceal the coral. The tentacles 
have about ten slender pinnse on each side. 

Flexaura flexuosa Lamx. Figure 146; plate xxxiiia, fig. 2, b, e; plate 
xzxiiic, fig. 2, iif b, c. Plate xxzvi, fig. 2 (6). Plate xxxvio, fig. 4, spicules. 

JPteaoaura fleamoaa Lotnz., Polyp, Flex., p. 424, 1816; Kxpos. Method., p. 54, 
pi. 70, fig. 1, 2, 1821. Edw. and H., Hi, p. 154. VerriU, BuU. Mua. Comp. 
Zool., i, p. 84, 1864; these Trans.^'^x, p. 568. KOlliker, leones, p. 18^ 
Ourgonia anguieuluM Dana, ZoOph. Ex. Sxped., p. 668, 1846. 
fPtexaura »alicomoide$ Edw. and Haime, Oorall., iii, p. 158, pi. B’, 1857. 
Pitxaura flemom Hazgitt and Bogers, Bull. U. S. Fish Com., 1902, p. 2S4| 
pi iv, figs 18*16, spicules. 



Figure 146.— iVeaeaura JUxuosa ; a, portion of a small branohlet, x about 2 ; 
h, part of same, more enlarged; e, section of branchlet, more enlarged. 
Drawn by A. H. V. 


This is the moit common of the stout-branched gorgonians on the 
Bermuda reefs. It forms upright, bushy colonies consisting of 
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namerous forking branches arising from a stout basal trunk.* The 
branehlets have a tendency to stand somewhat in one plane, so that 
the group is flattened ; they curve outward at base and then become 
rather rigidly erect, with blunt tips. They are usually more or less 
crooked or wavy, and vary in length up to 6 to 8 inches or more, 
and when well grown have a diameter of about 5 to The 

calicles are small, often almost punctiforra, pretty evenly scattered 
over the whole surface, about I®™ apart. They are usually slightly 
8-rayed, and when fully contracted are level with the coenenehyma 
or may even be a little sunken, but frequently, in less strongly con¬ 
tracted specimens, they are slightly raised on low mammilliform 
elevations, and then the pores are larger, up to about .5®®, as in 
flg. 147,6. 

The color, in life, is almost always dark purple or purplish brown, 
but when dried, under identical conditions, part of them will remain 
purple, others become reddish brown, and many become brownish 
yellow, russet, or fawn-color, but no other difiFerenccs could be found. 

The polyps are small, but quite prominent (see pi. xxxiiin, fig. 2, 
6, e), nearly translucent, with rather long, delicately pinnate tenta¬ 
cles. 

The axis of this was also analyzed by Prof. Mendel and Mr. Cook, 
for iodine, etc. It contained a larger percentage of iodine than any 
other species tested: 4.95 per cent, of the water-free substance in 
one case. 

It is doubtful if this be the true flevnosa of Lamouroux, which 
^was described as a yellow species, like P, mutica D. and M. I have 
personally seen no bright yellow variety of this species, and think it 
possible that flexuosa may be a distinct species. But this is the P. 
flexuoea of most recent writers, and therefore it seems best to retain 
that name until the yellow form can be reexamined microscopically. 
This is the true P. auguiculua of Dana, and that name should be 
used if fle»uo8a proves to be distinct. 

It is a common species on the Florida Reefs and is found through - 
out the West Indies, south to Dominica. 

Flezaura Valenolennesi Wriabt and Stud., Voj. Chalk, Zo51., vol. zxxi, p. 

187, pi. xxxiii, flg. 1 (spiouledf. 

PUmura JUxuosa Val., MSS., Edw. and H., Corall., iil, p. 154 (non Lnmx., t. 

Wr. and Studer). 

This species was described from a bingle specimen dredged in 
shallow water. It was about 10 inches high, dichotomous, with the 
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terminal branchleU 3-5“® in diameter. The oalioles are ^Hhiekljr 
set in irregular spirals,” circular or oval, with the margin slightly 
raised. Ccenenohyma massive and formed of several layers of spic¬ 
ules.” The outer layer is composed of purple spindles and foliated 
clubs; the middle layer of large tuberculate spindles; the innermost 
layer of small radiate, tripartite, and fusiform spicules, purple or 
colorless. 

Polyps wholly retractile, tentacles with double rows of minute 
spindles on the outer side. Closely related to the preceding species. 

This appears to be one of the forms that have been included under 
P, fleomoBa by several writers. The typical form of ftexuoBa (Lx.) 
was yellow and is not well known. The spicules have not been 
described. P. mutica D. and M., op. cit., p. 28, pi. iii, figs. 9, 10, is 
a similar yellow species, probably identical with fleurnosa. Color 
alone is, however, of little specific value in this group. 

Plexaura homomalla (£ 0 per)Lamx. Pignre 147. Plate xxxva, flg. 8, spicules. 

PUjmira homomalla Lamx., Polyp. Flex., p. 430,1816 Blamv. Man. Aotiu., 
p. 509t Edw. and Maiine, iii, p. 155, Hargitt and Rogers, 1902, p. 285, 
fig. H (spicules). 

Oorgonia homotnaUa Rsper, Pflanz , ii, p. 104, (lorg , pi. 29, flgs. 1, 2, 1794. 
Lam. Hist, ii, p. 819. Dana, Zooph., p. 607. 

This is closely related to the preceding and has similar but smaller 
calicles and polyps. The branches and branchlets are more slender 
and flexible, with a softer axis, so that when dried they nearly 
always droop over to one side,Aut they are upright in lifa It is 
usually only about a foot hi|^jf50 to 350®”*) and often about as 
broad, forming rather closely branched or bushy clumps. 

Branchlets about 4 t6 0®® in diameter. 

Color usually dark brown, becoming umber-brown or blackish 
when dried. The surface is granular under a lens. 

The ccenenohyma is apt to be rather friable when dried and like 
tbe axis very hygroscopic, so that it easily becomes detached from 
the axis by unequal contraction. 

Tbe axis is round and black in tbe larger branches. 

Common on tbe outer reefs. A ccifamon species on the Florida 
reefs and through the West Indies. 
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Plexaurft flATida (Lam.) Val. Figure 148. Plate xxkya, 5g. 4» eplculee. 
Oorgonia flavida Lam., Hist., ii, p. 318 ; 2d ed., p. 490. Lams., Plyp. Flex., 
p. 402. Dana, Zooph , p. 664, 1846. 

Piexaura Jlavida Edw. and Haime, Cot all., i, p. 15:1. KoUiVer, loonea, p. 188, 
pi. xiil, flg. 6, 1866 (epicule from type). 
tUSinle^a mmu/osa Ehr., op. c*it., p. 139, Dana, Zociph., p. 666. Verrill, those 
Trans., vol. ix, p. 569. 

Oorgonia npioifera Dana, Zooph., p. 665 (non Lamk.). 

Of thia Rp<^cieB, which ia rather rare in ooUectiona, I have aeen a 
few «peoimenB from Bermuda, but did not fihd it myaelf. 

It has one or two main Htalka from which immerouB slender, terete, 
divergent branches arise on all sides, bo as to produce a somcM hat 

149 147 148 



Figaro 147.—/Vejr^iwm surface with polyps contracted; 148.— 

flacitia^ x 4 ; 149.—P. bicoIoTf x 4. All from dry specimens by A, H. V. 

plume-like form, when full-grown. The main sterns may be 0 iiiehes 
to a foot or more high ; the side branches or branchlets vary from 
2 to 5 iiichcB in length, but are mostly 3 to 4 inehes (75 to loo*"'") 
and about 2 to 3®*"* in diameter. The ealieles are very hiiiall, with 
the borders slightly raised, especially on the lower side; they arc 
about equally distributed on all sides of the branchlets, and not very 
close together, though numerous. The color is usually yellow, 
varying from pale yellow to light olive-yellow. 

It appears to be rather uncommon in the West Indies. My son, 
A, II. Verrill, has recently sent several well grown specimens from 
Dominica Island. There are specimens from other West Indian 
localities and from Colon, in the Yale Museum. 

Plmuira Esperi, nom. nov. Figures 153-155. Plate xxxvIa, fig. 4, spicules. 
fVMRitira anMpafaesKolliker, op. clt., p. 1:18, pi. xviii, figs. 81,23 (ao»^jiun. sp ). 
Oorgonia antipathes (pats) Eeper, Pflaus., Gorg., pi. xxiii, only Linn. 
Hsc Pallas). Determined by oouiparison of spicnla from Esper’s original 
speeimsn. 

A small speoimen, collected in lOol, agrees closely in size, mode of 
brandling, and character of caliclea with Espor’s figure (pi. xxiii), 
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and it has the peculiar forms of spicules characteristic of the latter^ 
as shown by a slide of spicules from Eaper’s type, sent to me by 
Professor Eolliker. But Esper included several other species under 
the name Q, antipathee^ as did Linn4 anB most of the other early 
writers. Pallas definitely restricted that name to a large, much 
branched Bast Indian form, with short and slender terminal branch* 
lets, a stout trunk, with a very black, spirally striated axis, and with 
large, pore-like calicles, quite unlike the present species. Therefore 
it is necessaiy to adopt another name for this. I am unable to 
identify it with any other of the more recently named West Indian 
species, many of which have been described very imperfectly with¬ 
out figures.* 

This species branches dichotomously, nearly in one plane, with 
elongated, upright terminal branchlets, from 4 to in diameter. 
The ccancnchyma is rather thick, not very friable when dry, nearly 
smooth, with a thin cortical layer of very minute, foliated clubs, 
and short, rough, irregular white spicules, which give the surface, 
under a pocket-lens, a very finely granulated appearance. This 
superficial layer is pale or yellowish white, often with a purple tint 
where thl^ underlying larger spicules show through. The latter are 
rather large, symmetrical, warty spindles, warty heads or spheres, 
and other short thick forms, partly deep purple and partly white in 
color. Surrounding the axis is a close layer of much smaller, short, 
double-whorled, dark purple spindles. 

The calicles are rather small (about .5”^"’), round, pit like or pore¬ 
like, not crowded, the intervals between them exceeding their diam¬ 
eters, and with their borders slightly sunken, without any fringe 
of larger spicules. The polyps are wholly contractile and apparently 
without any spicules f The axis is black, compressed at the axils. 

The short, thick, elliptical and subsphserical spicules, abundant in 
the ccenenohyma, are very characteristic of this species. 

* The descriptions of West Indian Qoraonians by I>uoh. and Miohelotti are 
mostly nearly worthless, but some of their general ilgares are fairly good. 

A set of slides of spicules from a number of their types, sent to me by^Fro* 
fessox Kolliker, have been of great assistance to me in determining some of their 
species. The descriptions by Lamarck, Kbrenberg, Dana, and Edwards and 
Haime ars also very brief and indefinite, without any account of the spicules. 
The PUuoaura antipathee of Ehrenbeig is a West Indian species different from 
Etperi, and named jP, Shrenheraii by Kdlliker. It may be a form of P, vraa$a» 

f If thill should prove to be the case, the species should be referred to P/an- 
auropeie; the polyps are badly decayed in my speoiment. 
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]N«UlloplezAum ctmim (Eliis and Sol.) Wright and Stud. Sea Rod, Figures 
100,101^ 163. Plate xzxiii. Plate zxxvIa, flg. 8, spicules. 

Oorgonia craem Ellis and Sol., p. 91, pi. xviii, flg. 8, 1787. (non Plexaurella 
eramia KOll.), non Dana. 

fOorgonia poroea Midler. Esper ipar$)f Pflans., ii, Gorg., p. 49, pi. x, 1794. 

PUsBOum friabUiM (the figure, not the deser.) Lamx., Exp. Method., p. 85, 
pi. xviii, fig. 8,1821 (fig. from Ellis and Sol), non Lamarck. 

IHeaeaura tnacroeythara Lamx., Polyp. Flex., p. 429, 1816. 

Plexaura porosa (part) Dana, Zooph., p. 670. Edw. and Haime, ill, p. 156, 
1857. 

Plexaura craaea YerriU, Bull. M. 0. Zo51., 1, p. U, 1864; Crit. Bern., No. i, 
p. 418, 1868. Hargitt and Bogors, op. cit., 1902. p. 285, pi. iv, figs 1-*12 
(general and spicules). 

F Oorgonia (PtexauiHi) multicauda Heilprin, Bermuda Is., p. 104 (not of Lam. 
which belongs to Kunieea^ t. Edw and H.). 

Pteudoplexaura crossa Wright and Studer, Voy. Challenger, xxxi, p. 142, 
pi. xxxiii, fig. 3 (spicules). 

This, when well |a:rown, is sometimes four to five feet high, with 
a basal trunk 1.5 to 2 inches in diameter; it is repeatedly forked 



Figure 150 .—Paevdoplexaara crntm, portion of a small branch, with wide open 
oalioles, +21* 

Figure 151,—The same, portion of branch with the polyps expanded, x about li. 
Both drawn by A. H. V, 

Figure 152.—The same, disk and tentacles, much enlarged; a, paitly oontraoted; 
6, fnlly expanded (too many plnnie are shown). Drawn by A. H. Verrill 

and has slightly tapered, long, round terminal branchlets, up to two 
feet (300 to 600®“) or more in length, and 6 to 12 ““ in diameter, 
near origin. The oalioles are unequal, rather large, up to l““ in 
diameter, round or ovate, and generally more or less widely open in 
dried specimens, with the borders slightly or not at all raised. 
When entirely expanded, they are large and unusually close together 
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(fig* 148), the intervals between them being generally less than their 
diamoterH, and often much less on the distal part of the branchlete, 
but Botnetimes, when partly contracted, on the large branches, they 
are not very close in external appearance. 

The polyps in expansion are very prominent and much larger than 
in P. flexuoaa^ and so close together that their tentacles overlap and 
entirely conceal the cmnenohyma. They are translucent and dull 
yellowish or brownish, disk and tentacles yellowish brown. The 
tentacles are long and tapered, with 10-12 short pinnae on each 
side (fig. 148). They have but little activity in contracting, and 

158 154 155 



Figure 158.— Ptexaura Eitpert. n, HmsU puiple iipiudlee aud double spiudlea of 
inner layer; 6, small purple spicules of middle layer. Fig. 154.—-The ame: 
small purple spicules of middle layer. Fig. 155.—The same: white spicules 
of surface ; c, e, foliated clubs ; d, d, irregular forms; g, h, double spindles, 
X 70. Drawn by A. H. V. 

generally remain expanded when preserved, but they are able to 
contract slowly and completely. They contain no spicules in the soft 
body nor in the tentacles. 

The axis is hard and rigid at base, but in the branches it is black 
and fiexibje. It is the one usually made into riding whips by the 
fishermen.* 

The coeiienchytna is thick and apt to be friable, unless dried with 
care. It should be previously soaked in alcohol or formalin, for the 
exsert polyps are so numerous and large that they often cover up 
and disfigure the surface as well as prevent it from drying rapidly. 

In life the cd^nenebyma is usually light yellow or brownish, but 
when dried the surface often becomes pale straw-yellow or purplish 
gray, or nearly white, due to large white fusiform spicules, but the 

* ^ “■ ->• 

* These generally \pon8ist of two or three long terminal branches twisted 
together and polished. 
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interior of the ccsnenohyma, near the axis, ia usually purple, due to 
the internal fusiform purple spicules. 

This is mo^ common on the outer reefs in 10 to 20 feet of water, 
where it gfc4^B to great size, but it is also common on the inner reefs 
and where specimens 2 to 3 feet high arc often found. It is 

ajNmmou species in the West Indies and on the Florida Reefs. 

Blexauropsia, gen. hoy. 

Axis and spioula similar to those of Ple^aura, Polyps wholly 
retractile, nearly destitute of spicula both in the column and ten¬ 
tacles. Coenenchyma rather thick, with a cortical layer of small 
spinose or foliated clubs, and sometimes with one-sided, irregular, 
spinose forms, giving a finely granular appearance to the surface 
under a lenit (^^alicles wholly immersed or with the borders only 
slightly raised and unarmed. 

Plezauropsis bioolor, fip. nov. Figure 140. Plate xxxiiia, figs. 2, h, r, 
spicules. Plate xxxviA, figs. 2, spicules. 

Colony dichotomously branched, a foot or more high (300*“*"), with 
the terminal twigs 4 to H®*® in diameter and V6 to 125*“® long, terete, 
little tapered, obtuse at tips. Calicles nearly round, about .5®® in 
diameter, arranged somewhat in quhicunx, rather close together, 
the intervals often about equal to their diameters, often more 
crowded distally, and more separated on the larger branches. 

Polyps much exsert (see plate), translucent, pale brownish yellow; 
tentacles lanceolate, a little obtuse, with about seven or eight close 
obtuse piiime on each side. The polyps contrac t only very slowly 
and seldom coinpletc*ly when disturbed, so th.it they are easily pre¬ 
served fully extended in formol. 

The cmnenchyma is relatively thick, dark purple within, but with 
a thin cortical layer of pale yellow or whitish spieules (hence the 
name). The cortical spicules are mostly rough, subfoliated and spi¬ 
nose minute clubs, of various sizes and forms, but mixed with many 
irregular and one-sided spindles and oblong forms, with the outer 
edge roughly spinose or thorny, much as on the distal end of the clubs. 
The purple spicules of the omnenohyma are mostly elongated, rather 
slender, acute spindles of various small sizes, with the verrucuo small 
and not much crowded; a few are branched and there are a few 
shorter and thicker acute spindles, enlarged in the middle. 

Taken in shftilow water in 1001. 
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PlaziMi^ dichotom* (JSsgvt) Kvll. Flg«. IM, 167. PI. xxxUIb, ig. 1, b. 
Plate xxzviA, figs. Mploulee. 

Oorgmiia diehotoma (pars) Eaper, Pflaaz., Gk>ig., pi. zly (right hand Agate), 
1788. 

Oorgonia (PUixaura) diehotoma Dana, Zo 6 ph., p. 607, 1846. 

Plsooaura diehotoma Verrill, Ball. M. 0. Z., i, p. 84, 1864. Synonymy only 
in part. 

PUxaurtlla diehotoma KOlliker, loonee, p. 188, pi. xiii, fig. 7, pi. ziv, fig. ID, 
pi. zviii, fig. 1,1865. Nntting, op. eit., 1889, pp. 118-128, pi. ii, figs. 1-17. 

Oorgonia heteropora Lamk., Hist., 1816. 

Plexaura hrferopora I^arax., Polyp. Flex., p. 429, 1816. Dana, Zooph., p. 670. 

Oorgonia vermioutata (pars) Lamk., Hiat., ii, p. 819, 1816; p. 497, 2d ed. 

Ptsuraura vermiculata Edw. and H., Corall., i, p. 166. 

fPUraurella vermioutata KDlliker, leones, p. 188, pi. xviii, fig. 18 (spionle 
from type). 

Runicea anceps Duch. and Mioh., Corall., p. 25, pi. iii. figs. 1> H (young). 

Piexaurelta anceps KoU., op. oit., p. 188, pi. xviii, fig. 14 (spionle from type).* 

This speoies is easily recognised by its stout, rigid, upright, blunt 
branches covered with large irregular calicles, varying in shape 
when dried from round to oval and slit-liko forms, with the inargius 
slightly*or not at all raised (fig. 150), In life the calicles are round, 
or with 8 slight lobes. The cmiiencliyma is dense and vefy thick in 
proportion to the diameter of the axis, especially in the branchlets 
(fig. 157), and contains a great number of crowded spicula, all much 
smaller than in the two preceding species, many of them elegantly 
cruciform and strongly verrucose, while those in the outer layer are 
partly club-shaped. There are no large, fusiform internal spicules; 
those of the innermost layer are slender, acute, small, purple spindles. 
The longitudinal duets surround the atis uniformly on all sides and 
are rather large (fig. 157). 

The color in life is dull yellowish brown, or russet-brown. When 
dried it usually becomes dull grayish yellow, straw-color, or whitish, 
with a finely granular surface. The polyps are without spicules and 
contract completely. 

The axis at the base and in the main trunk is hard, rigid, and 
partly calcareous, in layers, but in the terminal branches it is rather 

* Dr. KDUiker regarded P, diehotoma^ P, vermiovXata and P, anceps as dis¬ 
tinct species and figured a single cross-shaped spionle of each, from specimens 
believed to be the types. Bat on the slides of the same, which he sent to me, 
the corresponding spicules vary to an extent more than saffioient to include his 
figures of the thi;:ee forms. See pi. 86 a. But P. nutans Duch. and Mioh., 1860, 
of which he also sent spicules from the type, is quite distinct, having the orbsses 
much more slender, with longer, more acute, and leas verrucose branches. 
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soft and brittle. It is grayish or dull wood-color. The branches 
, carve strongly outward at base, and then become rigidly erect. The 
trunk is often an inch or more (20 to 80'”"*) in diameter; the branch- 
lets, when full grown, are about 6 to 10 inches (150 to 250"*“) long, 
and 10 to 14”“ in diameter; larger oalieles 1 to 1.6“” in diameter. 

Dwarfed specimens are sometimes found with much smaller and 
shorter branchlets and smaller calicles. 

It occurs both on the outer reefs and on those in Castle Harbor, 
Great Sound, etc. It is also found on the Florida reefs and in the 
West Indies generally, south to Dominica. 



Figure 156.— Pl^xauretta dichotoma : ci, ft, portions of the surface of two apeoi- 
mens to show yariatioiitf in form of calioles duo to ooutraotion, x about 2. 
Figure 157.— Plesraurella dichotoma, croBa^aection of branch, x about 8^; o, 
axis, with circle of longitudinal ducts around it. 


Buniceopaia, gen. nor. Type E, Tourneforti. 

I propose to separate, as a genus, those species usually referred to 
Eiiniceay in which the column and tentacles contain double rows 
of spicula, which are absent in typical species of Ennicea* (restr.). 
The presence of these spicules renders the tentacles somewhat rigid 
and slow to contract, and in incomplete contraction they serve as a 
soit of opercular covering for the calicles. 

* 1 propose to consider E, nMtnmoaa Lx. and E, Hmiformia Lx. the typical 
forms of Eunioea, The former was the only species figured by Lamouroux 
when he established the genus (1816). His ftist species (O. antipaihea of early 
authors) is indeterminable, being a heterogeneous assemblage of several genera 
and species. His second species {E, microthela) is not certainly known, but 
probably belongs to EunietUa, Other species of true Eunieoa are E, muHcata 
Lam. (t. Bdw. and H.), E, nuadrspora Dana, etc. 
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The spicala of the oceneiichyma eoneiat of larger and emaller Avarty 
spindles, some often very large, and of a dense snperfioial layer of 
smaller rough, warty or spinulated, olub-sbaped or irregular spicules 
of various forms, giving the surface a roughly granular appearance 
under a lens. The caliclcs may be low or high, 8-Iobed or bilabiate. 
Axis homy. Besides the species here desoritied, several other West 
Indian species (or varieties) belong to EmieeopBU; among them are: 
E. crasaa (Kdw. and H.); K Eovaaeaui (B. and II.); E, muHicaada 
(Lam.); J£. asj)era Duoh. and M.; JE hirta D. and M.; JE laciniata 
D. and M., and E. luguhria D. and M. 

Bunioeopsis Toumeforti (fidw. and Haime) Ver. Figures 158-160. Plate 
xxxviB, figs. 1, 2, spicules. 

Evnicea Tourne/orti Edw. and Haime, Curall., i, 1857. Verrill, these 

Trans., z, p. 570, 1900. Nutting, op. cit., pp. 142451, pis. viii, ix, 1880. 
fOorgonia (JSunieaa) paeudo^ntipatheg Dana, ZoSph., p. 671, 1846 (not of 
Lam., which was a Muric^a, t. Edw. and H., i, p. 148). Heilprin, Bermuda 
Is., p. 104 (no description). 


168 159 160 
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Figure 158.—iSVcnioeopsis Toumfforti, Portion of a terminal branch, x about O 4 
times. 

Figure 150.—The same, section of a branohlet, x about 6 times. 

Figure 160.—^The same, portion more enlarged. Drawn by A. U. Verrill. 

This is a large, stout, stiff species, with thick, forking, upright, 
blntit branches, dark brown or nearly black in color. It is easily 
distinguished from most of the allied species by the large prominent, 
somewhat conical calicles with the bilabiate aperture on the upper 
side and the lower lip prolonged and curved upward and inward 
(fig. 108). 

The ooenenchyma is thick and hard, filled with rather large, very 
stout, and mostly fusiform spicules (fig. 160), but with a smootbish 
or subgranular surface. The axis in the terminal branches is rela* 
tively small and soft, shrinking much and becoming brittle when 
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dry, bat black, hard, and rather rigid in the large branobes and 
trank, and flattened at the axils. 

The polyps are brown and relatively large, and so filled with spic- 
nles that they cannot readily contract. Even the tentacles are thus 
stiffened and are often seen incurved in the form of a ball over the 
apertures of the caliclos. 

Well grown specimens are often 2 feet or more high. The termi¬ 
nal branches are usually over half an inch in diameter (13 to 16“"’) 
and 4 to 8 inches long. 

It is found in Castle Harbor; The Reach; and other inner waters, 
where there are strong currents, but is more common and larger on 
the outer reefs. 

It is fonnd, also, in the West Indies. 


Sunioeopsia grandis Ver. Fignres 161-168. Plate scxxiiiA. Plato xxxiiiB, 
Ag. 1, a. Plate xxxviB, fig. 8, tspiculos. ^ 

Euniiiea grandin Verrill, Trans. Conn. Aoad., vol. x, p. 570, pi. Ixix, figs. 3, 
8a, 1900. 

fEunicea emsaa Edw. and Haime, Corall., i, p. 148 (non Ellis sp.). 



Figure 161.—fi^uniceopsis grandUt portion of a branch, x 3. 

Figure 162.—The same, section of a branch, showing the axis surrounded by 
numerous longitudinal ducts, x 3, Both drawn by A, H. Verrfll. 


This large robust species is similar in size and form to the preced¬ 
ing, and like it is dark umber-brown or sepia-brown in color while 
living, becoming russet brown, dark brown, or black when dried; the 
inner part of the cmneiichyma around the axis is usually purple, due 
to the large, fusiform, purple spicules. 

It can be readily distinguished by its large, riightly mammiform, 
or verruciform caHcles, with the aperture terminal aud usually 
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slightly eight-lobed when dried, but much more prominent and 
distinctly eight-lobed in life. 

The ccBnenobyma is very thick (fig. 162), bat the spicules are 
much smaller than in the preceding species. The longitn^nal canals 
around the axis are numerous and large. The axis is black and bard 
in the larger branches, but soft, shrinking much in drying, and 
brittle in the smaller branches. 

The branches are forked, very stout, blunt, and large, and form 
somewhat flattened colonies, the terminal branches upright and 
nearly straight. They are up to .65 of an inch or more (10 to le*”*”) 



Figure 163 .—JSunioecpsiM grand($. One of the polyps, nearly expanded, muoh 
enlarged. From life, by the writer. 

Figure 164 .--atra ; ct, one of the larger, and 6, one of the smaller 
terminal branchlets, nat. size. Phot, by A. H. V. 


in diameter and 6 to 12 inches or more in length, in large specimens. 
The main stalk may be 1 to 2 inches in diameter near the base, and 
the total height of the colony 2 to 3 feet; breadth 1.5 to 2 feet. 

The polyps are large, brownish yellow, and so filled with wliitish 
spicules that they appear rather stiff, and contract slowly when dis¬ 
turbed; the tentacles roll their tips inward, forming a sort of ball, 
which often seems too large to be drawn into the calicles, but can 
be entirely retracted, though slowly. The median part of the ten¬ 
tacles has two rows of conspicuous slender fusiform spicules arranged 
en chevron (fig. continuous with similar lines on the column ; 
lines of similar m|^niinh smaller white spicules extend along the 
pinnm. 

It is found, like the last, in strong currents of water, both bn the 
outer reefs |ind on the ini^er ledges; most commonly in 6 to 20 feet 
or luftre of water. 
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This species is allied to K muiticauda (ijam.); E. craesa Edw. 
and Haime; and E. turgida Ehr., in having low verruciform calioles 
with the borders 8-lobed. Possibly they may all belong to but one 
or two species. 

Sttnioeopi^ atra Verrill. Figures 164,165. 

atra Verrill, Trans. Conn. Aoad. Sol, vol. xi, p. 52, pi. ix, figs. 4, 5, 

1901. 

This species forms flattened groups of rather rigid, black branches, 
which subdivide diehotomously. The branches and branchlets are 
distinctly smaller than in the three preceding si>ecieB. 



Figure 165 ,—JEaniceopnin atra, group of the spicules, x 17 Drawn by A. H. V 

The branches mostly spring from near the base; the terminal ones 
are long, about 100 to 150®“ and 6 to 10®“ in diameter, where 
largest; they are often crooked or slightly sinuous, and frequently 
clavate at the tip. 

The calioles are rather large and usually open when dry, up to 1®“ 
or more in diameter, and not very close together; aperture round or 
elliptical, with the borders only slightly raised, and usually not dis¬ 
tinctly 8-lobed in the dry specimens; lower lip usually very slightly 
developed, as an angular point, often entirely lacking. 

The polyps in expansion are large and prominent, yellowish brown, 
and so stiffened with chevrons of white spicules that they contract 
very slowly, though completely. The color of the ccenenchyma is 
inky black in life, and when taken from the water it exudes a large 
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amount of a black muoua that stains one’s hands and clothes like ink. 
It also discolors a large quantity of alcohol or formol solution. 
When dried it is usually dark umW-brown or black. 

It was taken in ** The Beach,’* in 8 to 10 feet of water, where 
there was a strong tidal current, and also on the reefs. It is not yet 
known from other waters with certainty. 

It resembles E. IvguMs Dueb. and Mich, more than any other 
described species, but the latter has the calioles distinctly 6*rayed. 



Figure 166. Vcrrruoena fpandis; a, portion of terminal brancblet; S, portion 
of a larger branch, both natural sise. Phot. A. H. V. 

Figure 167.—The same. Side-view of portion of a branch. 

Figure 168.—The same. Spicules, x 170. Drawn by A. H. V. 


I have compared the spicules with those of the type of the latter, 
mounted by Dr. Kolliker. 


Verrucella graadis YerriU. Figures 166, 167,168. 

Trans. Conn. Acad. Sci., «*ol. xi, p. 58, pi. xi, figs. 1, 2, 8,1001. 

Tliis is a large and handsome species, growing in a tree-like form, 
with long and rather slender, sparingly forked, flattened branches, 
having the small verruciform calicles in two or more rows on eaoh^ 
of the edges, with the sides naked. The axis is nearly rigid, brittle, 
stony or calcareous, and pale dull yellow. 

The ccenenchyma is hard and rather thin, with very small orange* 
colored spicules of various forms (flg. 168). Its color when dried is 
dark ooher-yellow, inclining to orange. 
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The only specimen yet known is about 5 feet high ; the longer 
terminal branches are 12 to 18 inches (300 to 450”^”^) long and about 
2 to 4"^"" in diameter. 

It was taken outside the reefs^ near North Rocks, in aboat 100 
feet of water. 

Doubtful eperies of Qorgonioe, 

Several species have been recorded, without descriptions, from 
Bermuda, which cannot be determined without examination of the 
specimens. Probably most, if not all, are synonyms of the species 
listed above. 

Among them are the following: 

Oorgonia (Pkxaura) purpurea (Pallas). Recorded by Heilprin, 
op. oit., p. 104. 

The genuine purpurea (Pallas) is a slender species of Leptogorgia^ 
ranging from Brasil to Chili. Heilprin^s species may have been the 
purple var. of P. flexuoea or P. nnguiculus,. 

Oorgonia {Pleaeanra) multicauda (Lam.). Recorded by Heilprin, 
loo. cit., p. 104. 

The original species of Lam. belongs to Euniceopeiej but Heilprin 
pves, as synonyms of his species, O. eraesa Ellis and Sol. and G* ver* 
miculata Lam. The latter is a Plexaurdla ; the former is a Pseudo^ 
phxaura, 

Oorgonia (Eunicea) paeudoantipathes Lam. Recorded by Heil¬ 
prin, loc. cit., p. 104. 

The original type was a Murieea (t. Edw. and H.), but the name 
has been variously misapplied by authors. 


HTDBOZOA. 

Milltpora alcicoxnia Linn. Sea Ginger. Finger Coral. Figures 36, 169. 
Plate xxxA, flg. 2; plate xxxtI, fig. 1 (20). 

Dana, Zodph., p. 548, 1846. M. Edw. and Haime, Corail., iii, p. 228,1860. 
Pourtalki, Blorida Beefs, pi. xx, figs. 1-6, 1880, excellent. (2aeloh, Voj. 
Challenger. Vaughan, Corals Porto Bioan Waters, p. 8f8, plates xzxv- 
xxxviii. Verrill, these Trans., xi, p. 182. 

This is the most abundant coral, both on the outer reefs and on 
the inner rooks and ledges. It grows in very shallow lyater as well 
as at the depth of 5 to 8 fathoms. It forms, when well grown, large 
rosette-like clusters of lobed and digitate flat fronds, diverging in 
all directions, the groups often being 4 to 0 feet or more across, 

Taairs. Cokk. Aoad., Vol. XU. 21 Mahoh, 1907. 

a 
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while the fronds are from 1 to 8 feet high, and terminate in very 
slender, tapering, fragile branches of varioas sises and shapes. Its 
color in life is usually dark russet brown, but sometimes is lig^t 
yellowish brown or orange-brown, or even umber-brown. 

ITO 



Figore 109.—Zooids of Uring MiUtporaf P, Anthotoid or feeding polyp, m, its 
month; D, DZ, defensive soOids; 0, oosnenchyma; eo, ectoderm; en,e&do^ 
derm. Much enlarged, after Moseley, 

Figure 170.—S^rfutaria Qayij much enlarged. Drawn by A. H. VerriU. 


When young it forms more or less thick enorustations on dead 
corals, sholis, etc. Sometimes it completely encrusts the dead axis 
of a gorgonian, and then by the unequal shrinking and swelling of 
the gorgonian when dried, the crust of white coral usually breaks up 
into short, often beaddike fragments (var, moniliformis), A form 
(var. ramosa) with unusually well rounded and forked branches has 
been separated by many former writers as a distinct species, but 
intermediate forms are common. Quelch (Toy. Chall.) recorded it 
from Bermuda. We did not find at Bermuda the variety, or die* 
tinot species (Jf. plicata)^ with broad, flat, unbranched fronds, which 
is common in some parts of the West Indies. Quelob also recorded 
var. carthageniensis D. and M* from Bermuda. The hydroid 
natnre of the sobids of this coral was first ascertained by Professor 
Louis Agassiz, in 1858,* and his discovery has since been confirmed 
by many others, who have observed the zobids of Millepores in 


* Amer. Joum. Science, ii, zxvi, p. 140, 1856. Proo. Boston See, Nai. Hist., 
vol. vi, p. 864, 1858. 
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various parts of tbe world. Prof. Wm. N. Rice observed the 
Eodids of Millepora at Bermuda in 1876-Y and published sketches 
of the defensive soOids in various states of expansion, showing con¬ 
siderable variety of forms.* 

The sobids, so far as now known, are very similar to, if not prac¬ 
tically identical with those of the East Indian species, which have 
been most carefully studied by Moseley and others. 

The Bermuda varieties agree exactly in form and stniotnre with 
those of Florida and the West Indies, and essentially the same form 
occurs pn the coast of Brazil, at the Abrolhos Reefs, but is there 
associated with a species (Jf, nitida V.) not known in the West 
Indies. 

The nettling oells (cnidse) of Millepora are unusually powerful, 
and are capable of stinging the hands of some persons with delicate 
skin. When a freshly taken specimen is touched with the tongue or 
lips the stinging power is sufficiently obvious to warrant its vernacu¬ 
lar name of ‘^Sca Ginger.” Very few other hydroids were met 
with by my parties, on the jeefs, though probably a considerable 
number occur there later in the season. 

Sertularella OayL Figure 170. 

This is the only Sertularian hydroid that we found common. It 
grows on loose stones and dead corals, but all of our specimens were 
small and immature. 

30, JEchinoderme; Spongee; MoUuake; Annelida; Cruataceana^ ate. 

BOHINOBXBMATA: SOHIKODEBXat 
This group is fairly well represented on the coral reefs, though 
most of the species conceal themselves so well in cavities and crev¬ 
ices that they must be carefully sought for. Only one species of 
stardsh {Aateriaa (or Stolaateriaa) tenuiepina) is common. The sea 
urchins are, however, represented by several large species, and the 
serpent-stars or ophiurans by a still larger number. Of crinoids 
only ohe specimen was found, and that was quite young {Antedon), 

* Amer. Journ. Soienoe, vol. xyi, pp, 180-183, figs. 1-30,1878. 
tBiBLioOBAFHT.----Theechinoderinso£ the reefs are nearly all well known West 
IndUm species, described in the general treatises on this group. The following 
are the most essential works: 

AgaaeiM^ A.-*-Bevls!on of the Echini. Parte i-iy. Illustrated Catalogue of 
Museum Comparatiye ZoSlogy, No. II. 4to. 49 plates, 1873. Contains 
figures and descriptions of all the Bermuda species. 
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BOIiOTETrBIOXDSA: B0L0TBTttXAN8, 

Although a large species of this group {Siiohopus Mobiiy see p. 
148, fig. 37) is one of the most common and conspicuous creatures 
on the bottom of the lagoons, the few species living on the reefs are 
small and live well concealed under stones or in cavities of dead 

AgasMUt^ North Amerioan Starfishes. Memoirs Mus. Oomp. ZoClosy, vol. 
V, No. 1,1877. 

Ctark^ Hubert Seymour, —Notes on the Eohlooderms of Bermuda. Ann. New 
York Aoad. Scl., vol. xl, pp. 407-413,1808. ^ 

— Further Notes on the Eohinoderms of Bermuda, op. olt., vol. xil, pp. 117- 

188,1899. 

— Bermudian Echlnodarma. A Report on Observations and Collections made 

in 1899. Proo. Boston Soo. Nat History, vol. xxix, No. 16, pp. 839-844. 
Heilprin^ Angelo ,—^The Bermuda Islands^ pp. 186-145, pi. xii, xiii, 1887. 

LiUken^ Ckr, >V.—Oversigt over de VestlndiBke Ophiurer. Naturhist Foren. 
Yidensk. Meddelelser, 1856. 

— Additamenta ad Historiam Ophiuridamm. Pt. ii, 92 pp./6 plates. Kgl. 

Banske Videuskab. Selskabs Skrifter, 5te R»kke, Naturvidenak. og mathem. 
Afdeling, v, 1859. ^ 

— Additamenta ad Historiam Ophiuridamm, Part iii. Kgl. Danske Videuskab. 

Selskabs Skrifter, 8, Bd. U, pp. 24-101, 1869. 

— Synopsis genemm Ophiuridamm veramm. (Forms part of the preceding 

work, pp. 87-100.) 1869. 

LymaUf Theodore, —Ophiuridm and Astrophytidie. lUustr. Oatalogns M^usetfm 
Comp. Zoology, 1,1866. 

Mailer J,f and Trosohelf F, H.—System der Asteriden, 1842. 

S/odfen, Wa/esr P.—Reports Voy, Challenger, ZoOl., vol. xxx; Report on the 
Asteroidea. 1 vol. text, 1 vol. plates, 1888. 

Theelf H[/a/mar.—Report on the Holothurioidea. Voyage Challenger, ZoOlogy, 
vol. xiv, part 89, 1886. 

VerriUy Addieon JIT.—Notice of the Corals and Eohinoderms ooUeeted by Prof, 
0. F. Hartt at ths Abrolhos Reefs, Province of Bahia, Brasil, 1867. Trans. 
Conn. Aoad. Sciences, i, pp. 851-871,1 pi., 1868. 

— Revision of certain Qenera and Species of Starfishes, with descriptions of 

New Forms, op. cit., vol. x, part 1, pp. 145-884, (a.) 8 pi. + 1809. 

— North Amerioan Ophiuroidea. Part i. Revision of certain Families and 

Genera of West Indian Ophlurans. Trans. Conn. Aoad., vol. x, p^. 2, pp. 
dOi-871,1899. (b.) 

— The same. Part it. A Faunal Catalogue of the known Species of West 

IndianOphiurans, op. cit., pp. 872-877, pi. xlii, xliii, inoludea Bibliography, 
1899. (0.) 

— Additions to the Eohinoderms of Bennuda. Trans. Oonn, Aoad., x, part 2, 

p. 588,1900. 

— Additbna to the Fauna of the Bermudas from the Yale Expedition of 1901, 

with Notes on other SpeQies, op. cit., vol. i, pt. 2, pp. 85-87, 1901. 
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corals, etc. The larger number live buried in sand or mud on the 
flats and shores.* 

CNicoumaila punctata Ludwig. Sea Cucumber, Figure 171. 

Clark, H. L., op. oit., 1001, pp. 842, 844. 

Ssmperia bermudensis Heilprin, The Bermuda la., p. 188, pi. xii, ftga. 3, 2a, 

8,1889. 

This is, perhaps, the most common reef species. It lives firmly 
attached by its sucker-feet under loose stones. In expansion it is 
fusiform and becomes 4 to 6 inches long, and when its ten dondriti- 
cally branched tentacles are well expanded it presents an elegant 



Figure 171 .—Cueumaria pmxciaia, about nat. siae. Phot, from life by A. H. V. 

appearance. Its color varies from yellowish brown to dark olive- 
green ; often with darker brown blotches or longitudinal stripes; 
sucker-feet lighter, yellowish or sometimes reddish. 

Holothuria oaptiva Ludw. Sea Cucumhew 
Clark, op. cit., 1899, p. 124; p. 842, 1901. 

Holothuria abbrevtata and H, capHm Heilprin, The Bermuda Is., p. 137, pi. 
xii, figs. 4, 5, 8, 8a, 1889. 

This is of about the same sixe as the last, but is usually more 
elongated in form when fully expanded. It has about 18 to 20 short 

Among those found burrowing in the ouloareons sands of the flats are Uolo^ 
thuria Bathhuni (see p. 145, fig. 88), Chirodota rotxfera^ and sereral species 
of SynaptcB, (See p. 145.) One small species of Synapta or Chondroelaa (C, 
oMpara^ fig. 178) has the habit of living exposed, clinging firmly to alga), corals, 
hydrolds, etc. by means of its dermal anchors. In life it is often green, blotched 
with white, but sometimes dull red, mottled with green or brownish red. 
Usually there is a pair of dark V^wn spots at the base of each tentacle. 
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shield-like tentacles and its sucker-feet are in three definite rows 
underneath. Its color is usually deep olive green. It lives under 
stones, like the last. 

Kolothuria surinamenaia Ludw Sea Cfucumber Figure 179 
OUurk, op oit, 1899, p 121, 1901, p. 844. 

ffolothuria floridana Heilpnn, op oit, p 186, pi xii, fige 6, 6a, 7, 7a, 1889 
(non PourtalSe). 

Common under stones and corals, both on the reefs and on the 
islands at low water mark. Similar to the last in appearance, but 



Figure 178 ^Holothurta eunnamenme^ about natural size Phot from hfe oy 
A H V 

longer. Color dull pale yellowish brown to daik olive-brown. The 
tentacles vary in number, but 20 is the most common number. 

XCBINOIDBA: 8BA 17BOHIK8.« 

The most abundant sea urchin is the dark purple or sometimes 
greenish species {Toxopnetietee varieffcUus, sec p. 140, fig. 40), which 
is to be seen almost everywhere on the white bottom of the lagoons 
in shallow water. It is sometimes found, also, on the reefs, though 
It is not a true reef species. It often covers itself with broken shells 
and other debris. 

Oidaris tribuloidea (Lam) « 

Platb XXSJVa, no 1 Plati XXXIVb, no 2 Plats XXXVl, no 1 (11). 

This species is easily recognized by its stout cylindrical spines. 
It is not uncommon on the outer reefs, as in the vicinity of the 

* Three additional eobini ooour only in the bays on sandy or muddy bottoms. 
These are MeHtta hexapora (see hbove, p. 146)t<; Eehinoneue eemtluniMrU (under 
stones in sand near Hungry Bay), Bneaue unUsolor. 
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Korth Rooks. It adheres firmly to the rocks, in orevioes and cavi¬ 
ties, by means of its suoker-feet. 

Diadema setoaom Gray. Lmg-ipinedy or blatk Sea Urchtn, Fif^re 174. 

Plats XXXIV, Fionas 1. Plats XXXVI, fiqurb 1 (13). 

This is one of the largest and most interesting forms. When fall 
grown the shell maybe 3 inches |n diameter and the slender, barbed, 
and very sharp spines may be more than 6 inches long. In life the 
color of the adults is purplish black, but when young the slender 
spines are annulated with pnrfile and white. The spines are effective 


178 174 



Fiffure 173 .—Chandroolcea (or Synapta) vivipara, x 3. From colored 
Figure 174.*—/Kailema aefosum, with epinee removed, about 4 nat. size. Phot, 
and drawn by A. H. V. 


organs of defence, and are notorious for the painful wounds that 
they inflict w'hen an inexperienced person attempts to capture the 
creature. When touched large numbers of spiaas^ are almost 
instantly converge^ toward the point of contact. The very sharp 
tips are brittle and break off in the wounds. They are hard to 
remove on account of their barbed structure. They also seem to 
convey some poisonous secretion, very irritating to most persons, 
causing much pain and swelling, but the purple discoloration of the 
flesh around the wounds, often very alarming in appearance, is due 
to the absorption of the purple coloring matter of the spines and 
soon passes away. This creature is very active for a sea-urchin, and 
when disturbed usually quickly glides away and conceals itself in 
some nearby *cavity beneath the rocks. It is common on the outer 
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reefs and is also to be found on the rough rocky shores of the outer 
islands, as at Cooper’s Island, Castle Island, etc., in shallow water. 

It can be easily taken by moans of a barbed wire, or straightened 
fish-hook attached to a long slender stick and used as a spear. 

Xehinometra subaiigularis (Leske). Plate zxziVA, fig. 2. 

The stout, sharp spines and somewhat oblong form of the shell 
are characteristic of this species, {ts spines, in life, are generally 
dull purple or greenish. * 

It is found on the reefs and outer islands among rough rooks in 
shallow water, like the last. It has th4 singular habit of excavating 
holes for itself in the limestone rooks, the holes being just large 
enough to hold the creature, whatever its size. How it bores the 
rook is not certainly known. 

Bipponoe esculenta (Leske). Sdible S§a Urchin. Plate xxxivB, fig. 2. 

This large round species is found in the same situations as the last 
two. It is not common in most localities. It becomes 4 to 5 inches 
in diameter. Its spines are numerous, rather short, and usually pale 
green or whitish in color. In some of the West Indian islands it is 
an important article of food. The principal edible portions are the 
large clusters of roe. 

A8TBBIOZDBA: BTABVIBHXS.* 

Asterias (Stolasterias) tenuispina (Lam.) Common StarJUh, Plate zzxir, 
ftg. 2. Plate zzxivo, fig. 2. Plate zzzvi, fig. 1 (7), 

No Other starfish is commonly found on the reefs without diligent 
search under stones, eta This species, however, is very common 
and usually lives exposed. Its rays are slender and easily detached. 
It is usually irregular in form, with part of its rays much shorter 
than the rest, due to the partial restoration of lost rays. The num¬ 
ber of rays varies from 5 to 9 or more, but is most frequently 6 to 8. 
It rarely becomes more than 7 to 8 inches in extent. In life its 
colors are variable and often attractive, commonly some shade of 
purple, or purple varied with orange. 

It is found also in the Bahamas and in the Mediterranean Sea. 

* The only Bermuda shallow water starfish not found on the reefs is LuiMa 
ekUhrataf which lives in sheltered sandy bays. (For habits, see above, p. 146.) 
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foltmn (Latkon) Agassis. Plate xxxivo, figs. 9, a, d. 

A§Uri§0U9 foHum Liltken, Vidensic. Medd. nat. Foren , Kjobenhavn, p. 60, 
1869. 

jUterifM/dUum A. Agaaslx, Mem. Mus. Comp Zool, v, pt. 1, p. 106. Sladen, 
Td^. ChiJlenger, xzx, p. 898. 

Tlbh small starfish is peoaliar in being distinctly bine while living, 
a color very unusual among eohinoderms. It is seldom more than 
abont ,75 inch in diameter (15 to 20°^"*). It is not uncommon adher¬ 
ing to the under surfaces of large loose blocks of stone and in 
crevices. 

Idtinirfa Guildingii Gray. Plate xzxiyo, fig. 1 

Gray, Ann. and Mag. Nat Hist., n, p. 385, 1840. A. Agassis, North Amen- 
can Starfishes, p. 106, pi. xir, figs. 1-6. Verrill, these Trans , vol. xi, p 
86,1001. Sladen, op. oit, p. 410. 

Ophidiftater crnithopus Milll. and Trosoh , Syst, p. 81, 1842. 

This is easily recognised by its round, slender, finely granulated 
rays, either five or six in number, and very often in process of restor*. 
ation after injuries. One ray is even capable of regenerating a new 
bddy and the other arms. It may become 6 inches or more in 
breadth. It is found under blocks of stone or in crevices, but is 
not common. It is found also in the West Indies and Cape Verde 
Islands. 

OPHimetOIDBA: OPHITJBAKS. 

^ The Ophiurans are well represented on the reefs, though most of 
ribe species hide themselves very effectively in crevices, under stones 
and corals, or in the cavities of sponges.* 

,Opkitira Cinorea (Mtlll. and Tr.) Lyman. 

OfkiodBrma cinaraum, Mfill. and Troschel, Syst. Aster , p 87, 1842. 

Ophi/aderma anlillarum Lutk., Vid Meddel , p. 9, 1866; Add ad Hist. 
Ophiur., pt, ii, p. 88, pi. i, figs, la-le, 1859 

Ophiura tinsraa Lyman. Illnst. Oatal. Mus. Comp Zool., i, p. 27, 1865. 
Verrill, these Trans., x, p. 585, 1900. 

A large species, variable in color; usually brown or grayish, often 
specked with darker brown ; artns often banded. The radial shields 
are naked and conspicuous at the base of the arms ; the lower arm- 

* In addition to the reef Ophiurans, enumerated below, the following species 
are found in more idieltered situations in the bays and sounds: Qpkionereis 
reCioahita, (pi. xxxivx, fig. 2, a), common under stones in sand at low tide mark 
(see above, p. 146); Ophiolepta po/ineUptna ; Amphiphoha aqvMmata; A, Qoeai / 
Ophioaiigma iaaoanthum^ 
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spines are the longest; oral shields broad heart«shaped; anas iMgi 
terete, regularly tapered. 

It conceals itself in rock crevices. Ranges through the West 
Indies to Bahia, Brasil. 

Ophiura appresca Say. 

Ophiura appivMa Say, Joum. Phil. Aoad., v, p. 151, 1825. Lyman, lU. Cat. 

Mus. Oomp. Zool., i, p. 84,1865. Verrill, op. cit., 1899. 

Ophioderma vireseena LUtken, Tld. Meddel.,^Jan., 1856, p. 9; Add. pd BUft 
Ophiur., pt. ii, p. 92, pi. i, 6g. 4. 

Agrees with the last in having the lower arm-spines longest, but 
the radial shields are covered by the granulations of the disk ; arm- 
spines about nine, short and flat. The color is very variable; usually 
greenish or grayish green, mottled or specked with darker green and 
whitish ; sometimes pale. 

It lives in rook-crevioes ; ranges southward to Brazil. 

Ophiura brevioauda (LOtk.) Lyman. 

Ophioderma hrevirauda LUtken, Vidensk. Meddel., Jan., ^1856, p. 8; Addit 
ad Hist. Ophiur., pt ii, p. 94, pi. 1, figs 8-8<s, 1859. 

Ophiura brevirauda Lyman, Hlust. Catal. Mus. Oomp. Zo61., i, p. 16,1865, 
Verrill, these Trans., x, p. 584, 1900. 

The arm-spines are equal, short, stoulish. Disk coarsely granu¬ 
lated ; arms short, about 8^ times diameter of disk; lateral oral 
plates granulated. Colors various; often green, red, or brown, 
irregularly mottled. 

Crevices in the reefs ; not common. Florida and West Indies to 
South America. 

Ophiura breviapina Say. Plate zzxivx, fig. 2, 5. 

Ophiura breviapina Say, Jour. Phil. Acad. Nat. Sol., v, p. 149, 1825. Lyman, 
Proo. Host. Soo. Nat. Hist., vii, p. 258, 1860; HI. Cat. Mna. Comp. ZoOl., i, 
p. 18. Verrill, Boll. Univ. Iowa, v, p. 4, 1899. 

Ophioderma olivaoeum Ayers, Proe. Bost. Soo. Nat. Hist., iv, p. 184,1852. ^ 
Ophioderma aerpena Lfitken, Vid. Heddal., Jan., 1856, p. 7; Add. ad Hiat, 
Ophiur., pt. ii, p. 96. 

Ophiura olivaoea Lyman, HI. Cat. lEus. Comp. Zool,, i, p, 28,1865. 

This sj^eoies has 6 to 8 arm-spines, about equal and flattened. 
Radial shields usually covered; lateral oral shields naked. Ool<>r ' 
variable, psually green or greenish gray, mottled with lighter green 
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if arms often banded above with pale green or 

} iKMllfipiee plain olive-green (var. oHvaeea). 

> fUiiq(<aft«ii^nthem New England (var. olioacea) to Brasil. 

% 

OflMllllat wgilita (Say) Ayrea. ¥Ute xxxIvd, fig. 1. 

til^khtra Say, Jour. Phil. Aoad. Nat. Sei., v, p. U5, 1825. 

OfkMhHat tiakteea Mfill. and Troaoh., Syat. Aster., p. 115, 1842. Lyman, 
HI. Cftt» IMi. Comp. Zool., i, p. 164 Lfitken, Add. ad Hist. Oph., pt li, 
p. 150, pi. It, figs. 1-ld, 1859. 

QpMolfirlEs amgufata Ayers, Prao. Boat. Soc. N. Hist., iv, p. 249,1852. Lyman, 
lOiiat. Oat Hus. Oomp. Zool., i, p. 162, pi. i, figs. 1>41, lB66. Vemll, Bull. 
Labor. IMk Hist. Univ. Iowa, v, p. 19, 1899 (descr.); these Trans., x, p. 

565,19001 

Baaily ditlingaished by its long, slender, glassy spines and violet 
or purple, rtuMy brown color, often with a white median line on the 
arms or with whitish blotches or bands, bordered by dark brown. 

Not common here. It often lives gregariously among and in 
•pofkges. Cape llattcras to Rio Janeiro, Brazil. 

QphSolhxix iaenaonii L(itken. 

OpMothHm mensonit Littken, Vid. Meddel., p. 15, 1856; Add. ad Hist. Oph., 
pt. li, p. 148, pi. IV, fig. 2. Lyman, lllust. Caial, p. 157, 1865; Bull. Kns. 
Comp. Zool, y, 9, p. 282; Yerrill, Bull. Labor. Nat. Hist., Univ. Iowa, 
V, p. 91,1699 (desor. colors, etc.); these Trans., x, p 585, 1900. 

Similar to the last in form, but with more slender arms and spines. 
Ita eolort paler, often lavender, with a purple line along the 
widdla of tfie back of each arm, bordered by white, and with radial 
liBes of pa^le on the disk. It lives among sponges, etc.; not com- 
nfion, common in Florida and the West Indies. 

OfhtOOOWlW ^hinata (Lam.) Agassiz. Plate xxxivD, fig. 2 (1, 2). 

Opkiura ethinata Lamarck, Hist. Anlm sans. Vert, ii, p. 548, 1816. 
cjl M 0 P 9 mmeehinata L. Agassiz, Mem. Soo. Soi. Nat. Nenohatel, i, p. 192, 
1665. jftinnan, Ill. Cat. Mns. Oomp. Zool., i, p. 81, fig. 5, 1865. Lyman, 
Toy. Challenger, Zool., ▼, p 171, pi xlii, fig. 12, 18, 1882, anatoifiy. 
y«nill» Boll. Univ. Iowa, v, p. 22, 1900. 

(jp ki OMmm erawdipina Say, Jour. Phil. Aoad. Nat Soi , v, p 147, 1825. 
(JjpkicMm H iera$9iipina Lfitken, Add. ad Hist. Oph., pt. ii, p. 142, pi. iv, fig. 7, 
1656. 

A largwdark brown or grayish black species with large stout upper 
Lives among corals and in croviccs of the reefa Com- 
saMt fron^lorida to Colon, and Cumana and throughout the West 
InaMtb'ftasil in shallow ti^ater. 
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Ophiocoma Biisai Ltitken. Plate zxzItd, fig. 2 (S), 

Ophiowma RiUH LUtken, Vid. Meddel., p. U, 18S6; Add. «d HM. Opll«t pl« 
li, p. 148, pi. It, flg. 6. Lyman, HI. Oat. Mna. Qom|^. Seol.^ 1, p« "79. 
Terrill, Boll. State Univer. Iowa, 1899, p. 22; theee TratUk, x, p. 8M, 1900. 

Similar in size to last, bat has the upper arm-spines slender. 
Usually jet-bla<3k or nearly so. 

Common on the reefa Has the same range and habits as the last* 

* 

Ophiocoma pumila LStken. Plate xzxivx, Ag. 1. 

Opktoooma pwmUa Ltitken, Tid. Meddel., p. 18, 1806; Add. ad Hist Oph., 
pt. ii, p. 146, pi. iy, fig. 5, 1809 * Lyman, 111. Cat. Mus. Comp. Zool., i, p. 
71, 1865. 

Much smaller than the two preceding. Often has six arms. Colors 
light brown varied with darker. Same range as the |ast two. 

OphiopsUa Biisei Ltitken. 

OpktojMiia lUM Lutken, Add. ad Hist. Oph , pt. ii, p. 186, pL T, fig. 2,1869, 
Lyman, Ulus. Oatal. Mns. Comp. Zool., i, p. 100, figs. 16, 17, 1860; Beport 
Toy. Challenger, Zool., t, p. 160, pi. zl, figs. 1-8, 1882 (anatomy). Terrill, 
these Trans , vol. z, p. 586, 1900. 

Not common ; lives under corals and stones and in crevices. 

Ophiaotis Krebsii Ltitken. 

Ophioctu Krebiii LQtken. Tid. Meddel., p. 12, 1856; Addit. ad Hist. Op]k| 
, pt. ii, p. 126. Lyman, III, Cat., i, p 111, figs. 10, 11. Terrill, Boll, Univ* 
Iowa, y, p. 84,1899. 

Ophiactii Savignyi (pars) Lyman, Beport Toy. Challenger, ZooL, v, p. 116, 

A small, rough, green and gray species, usually with six or soTOn 
unequal arms; four oral-papiliw; upper arm-plates lobed medially. 
It spontaneously divides when young. Lives in cavities of iarge 
sponges, etc.; common. Ranges from South Carolina to Brazil 

Ophiaotis Xulleri Lfitken. 

OphiactU MuUeri Ltitken, Add. ad Hist. Oph., li, p. 127, 1809. Lyman, 
mns. Oat, p. 109,1865. 

Similar to the last in appearance and habits. It hfis but two orfit 
papillce, four rough, short and blunt arm-spines, next to the up|Hir 
largest; upper arm-plates oval, not lobe^* Color usually green. 
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Opliiomyxa (Say) Lutken. 

Qfiitm Say, Jour. PWl. Acad. Nat. Sol., v, p. 151,1825 

CphUmyua Jkudda Liltken, Add. ad Hiat Ophiur , pt. ii, p. 138, pi. v, ftf?. 
1,1859. 111 Cat. Mas. Comp Zool.. i, p 178, pi. 11, figs. 18,19, 

7oy. Ohall«» ▼, p 246, pi. xlill, figs. 1-3 (anatomy). 1883 Vemll, Ball. 
Uaiv.. Iowa, V, p. 66, 1899 (colors, etc ) 



Figure 175.—Op/WomyaMi flaectda ; a, dorsal side of disk: 6, oral side, nat slse, 
0 , mouth-organs and lower side of arm, enlarged After Ldtken 

This rather largo species has tho disk covered with a soft, smooth 
skin, without plates. Its colors are usually bright or dark yellow, 
orange, or greenish varied with yellow. It may become 6 to ft 
inches across. Oonoeals itself in crevices of the reefs and under 
dead oorala Ranges from Florida to Brazil. 

Aftzopoipa affinia Lutken. 

Addit. ad Hist. Ophiur, li, p. 154, pi ▼, dgs 5o, 65, 1859 Vemll, these 
4?ta&a., *1, pt. 1, p. 86,1901. 

This singular species has only occurred clinging to the large stony 
gorgonian^ VerruceUa gratidiSj taken in about 100 feet of water on 
the outer reefs. It is rough and so annulated with lighter and 
dajriker bnwn that it closely resembles the gorgonian branches. 


OBIKOIPBA. 

Atitedcn, tp. Young. 

A ringte specimen, too young for aoourate identification, was 
obtained in 1901.« 
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Carttr H. J.—Some Sponget from the Weet ladies sad Ansildllw Am. and 
UsK. Nat. Hist., eer. 5, voL lx, 1888, pp. 886-301, 848-11^ pL Xl, M. 

Desciihee auwy rfUeions spoages. 

Dwshattaing and HHcMotH —Spoagiaires de la Her Oatalhe. STstanA. Vsih. 
Holl. Jfwito. Watmuob. Saariem, rol. xzi, 1884. 85 plates <at«V 
in references to plntes), 

Dendy, A .—Ofaienrationfi on West Indian GhalJnina Spongesi eta, IViAili. 2ooL 
Soo. London, xii, part 10, pp. ji49<-868, pla. 58-68,1890. 

Describes and ilgiires several species. 

Higgin^ T/lomos.—Descriptions of some sponges obtained during a enlae of tbs 
steam yacbt Argo, in tbe Caribbean and neighboring seas. miA |fsg, 

Nat. Hist., ser. 4, vol. xU, p. 891, pi. xiv, 1877. 

Hyatt, A/ph^if.—‘Bevision of the North American Poriferm, widi tsmarfu npott 
fordgn Species, Part I. Mem. Boston Soe. Nat. Hist., voi! il,,t9 pp,, 1 pLp 
1875; Part H, op. dt, vol. ii, paH 4, pp. 441-554, pi. xv-x^ t89«. 
Lendsnfeid, N. von.—Monograph of the ^ Homy Sponges, 955 pp. 4to, 60 
plates, iboyal Society, London, 1889. 

Contains full descriptions of all known species, with anatomy, dbtribationd 
etc. Also a complete bibliography of iponge literature, and a genind of 

classification of sponges. 

Maynard, C. J.—No. 2. Sponges. West Newton, Mass., 188 pp£^ 4M eiMs, 4 
plates, 1898, phbl. by the author. 

A popular work; oontains deseriptlonB and figures of numerotuiMJkNrIda ant 
Bahama sponges. 

Polfjaeff; N.—Report on the Calcarea. Voy. Challenger, Zo6l., voUwlUi ^88* 
Nine Bermuda species are 3tiitoribed, mostly from 38 fathoms, o^ Bk|r|nnAo« 
— Report on the Eeratosa, op, eit., vol. xi, 1884. 

One species (Vsrongia hirsuta) is recorded and figured from Dm iiioli 

Ridley, 8, O. and Dendy, A.—Report on the Monaxonida. Rep. Voy.43lialtaliM^ 
Zo51., vol. XX, part 59, 

Contains only a very few Bermuda species. 

8ola§, Wm. J.—Report on the Tetvaotinellida. Rep. Voy. Ohallengeg, to5L, vd. 
XXV, part 63. 

Three iq;>eoi6s are deeeribed from off Bermuda, in deep water. 

Sekmidt, O.—Die Spongien Fauna des Atlaatiaofien Gebietes, 1870 


Numeroag species of sponges, some of them of l4| 
•puaoas on account of their colon, grow on end M 
shallow water, as well as in the sounds. T he larger| 

♦ Th* followiiig sro the principsi modem deeorlptfre wol| 
net toonaee found in Bermuda, the Weet Indies, and ^oefdn: 


S^^VMIhln 
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btlotllt to tbo gtoup of homy sponcri.s (K^ratosa)^ which incln<l<»« tlic 

oomiiMioiil tpoOgefi (genus Spongia)^ but there are very few spe- 
mas in ISermuda waters that are sufficiently fine and elastic to be of 
tny yaluOy thoagh two or three species are used by the fishermen for 
boatHqponges and rimilar rough uses. 

It is quite probable that some of the more yalnable Bahama and 
Florida sponges would flourish at Bermuda, if once introduced there 
by artificial means, which could easily be done by vessels having 
live wells. 

Most of the horny sponges while living are dark umber-brown, 
purplish brown, or glossy black, ihougb a few are distmctly yellow, 
purple, or red. The tube-sponges {Tuba or 8pinoaeUa\ which are 
common and attractive silicious species, are dark yellowish gray to 
grayish hrown in life. ^Fhe most conspicuous of all the sponges is 
a very common, large, soft, bright red species {Tedania ignis) 
which grows in various forms, either encrusting or massive and 
lobate, or even branching. It varies in color from scarlet to bright 
red and dark red, and is often two to three feet across. It belongs 
to the group of monaxid silicious sponges. 

The Bermuda sponges have hitherto been but little studied, 
although large collections have been made.* 


■ —- Die Spongien dee Meerbiuena von Mexico nnd dcs Carsiblsohen Meeree, 
' Jena, 1879; 1880, 2 parts. 

S ,—Une BSforme dans la Classification des Halicbondrina. MSmoirs 
Soo. Zoologiqne de France, vol. vii, pp. 1-86, 1804. Diagnoses of all the 
genera. 

■ ■ —— Introduction a TEtude Monog. des Monaxonides de France. Claaaiflca- 
tion des Hadroraerina. Archives de Zoologie exp4rimenta1e et gdn4rale, 
•er. 8, vol. vi, 1898, pp. 01-118. Diagnosea of all the known genera. 

-The Same, Part ni, op. cit., vol. viii, 1000, pp. 1-881, plates i-viii. 

(Descriptions of Hadromerina, bibliography, etc.) 

R, P, —Notice of a New Sponge from Bermuda and of somq other 
Forms from the Bahamas. Bull. Amer. Hus. Nat. History, New York, vol. 
xiv, pp. 47-50,1901. 

ITtlson, H. F.—The Sponges oolleeted in Porto Rieo, in 1899, by the U. S. Fish 
Com. Steamer Fish Hawk. Bull. U» S Fish Com. for 1900, vol. xx, part 2, 
pp. 877-411,1902. 

• Mr. O. Brown Qoode and Professor W. N. Bice, in 1876 and 1877, made 
large oolleotions, especially of the homy sponges, some of which were examined 
by P ro f essor A. Hyatt, while preparing his memoirs on that group of Porifera, 
but the bnlk of Mr. Qoode’s large oolleotion was not received until after Hyatt’s 
•ceond memoir was completed. Part of this oolleotion is now in the Museum of 
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Most of the keratose sponges have been recorded in the 
of Prof. Hyatt. Those found on the reefs by my parties wii| be dUM* 
oussed in the latter part of this chapter.* 


SZLIOZOXrS 8POK0S0. 

The Bermuda silioious sponges are represented in our coUoCtioha 
by about 88 species, but many of them have not yet been <^reifa)fy 
studied and are not now enumerated. The reef species' belong 
mostly to the Monaxonida, in which the skeletal spicules Cre 
unbranched; but there are also several representatives of the 
Tetraxonida, in which part of the skeletal spicules have four 
branches, often in the form of anchors or grapples with three flukes 
and a long shank. Several species of this group, forming more or 
less spheroidal masses, with a radiate interior structure, belong to the 

Wesleyan University, and part in the U. 8. Nat. Hnseum and Boston Soo. Nat^ 
History, with Hyatt's identifications, mostly made after his works were pub* 
lished. My own parties, 1808 and 1901, also made large collections. I have com* 
pared most of our speoimens of Keratosa with those labelled by Professor Hyatt, 
Many of the calcareous sponges (0 species, mostly dredged) were described by 
Pol4jaeff in the Reports of the Voy. of the Challenger (vol. viii, part 24), but 
several others, found on the reefs, are in our oolleotions. 

* The following are the principal ones hitherto recognised by me s 
Spangia lapiOsseens, Common: var. turrita Hyatt, very common : var. coni- * 
/era Yer. (with finer texture and smaller and more regular cones), 

Spongia lignea, var. croBmi Hyatt. ' 

Spongia anomala Hyatt. 

Spongia punctata, var. bermudenoio Hyatt MSS. 

^ongid corlooia, var. elongata Hyatt. 

Spongia goBoypina D. and M. (t. Hyatt). 

Spongia cercbr(formU, var. o&seitra Hyatt. 

Hireina armata (D. M., sene, eoef.) Very common: var. Ji»iulari$ V., var, 

npv., very Common; it has hollow branches, with large terminid vents. 
Also varieties marginalU, eylindrioa, oolumnarig, etc. 

Hireina acuta (D. Sl M.). 

^SpongeUa fragilU (Mont.)=Bi!>gsi(lea fragUUi H. 

Dendrospongia era$$a Hyatt. Common. 

Aplyiina fUiulariB (Esper), Yellow tuhe-eponge. 

AMyoina hinuta (Hyatt, as Verongia), 

Vo^nguia prcctexta (Hyatt, as Aplyoina), This new generic niune is proposed 
aa a subetitate for Aplydna Hyatt, for those species having regulat, dive^ 
gent, angular radial canals, with thin latticed waHs, producing a honey- 
oomVUke structure. It includes also: Y., gigantoa H.; V, rigida{J>, Sl M»)j 
Y. ooftuUMM (H.); Y. aicrea (H.), etc. ^ 
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genu« StelWta; some of them ooour under large flat Htones, others in 
sand. A large species, gt*owing in hard, thick, lobatc crusts on the 
reefs, is Oeodia yihberosa; its hard is tilled with spheroidal 

spicules (sterrasters), fig. 170. Also one of the fleshy sponges. 

Oligosilicina. Fleshy or cartilaginous sponge^, without a skele¬ 
ton, but usually with abundant, .minute, star-shaped flesh-spicules, 
with many rays (cuasters). Family, Chondrillidce. 

MOVAXONIBA. 

Some of these are conspicuous on account of their large size or 
brilliant colors, like the very common scarlet sponge {Tedaniit)\ or 
have chavactc^ristic forms, like the tube-sponges (Sphioselkt)^ but 
many are inconspicuous and have irregular or incrusting forms. 

This order is represented here by several group'4, mostly distin¬ 
guishable by their spicules : 

1. VhaUnoidea^ or Homorhaphida^ in which the spicules are 
nearly all of one kind, usually fusiform, acute at both ends (oj-ea)^ 
and oncloseil in or hejd together by reticulated liomy fibers ; no 
flesh-spicules (miorosclercH). Families, Vhalwidm and Renieridce. 

TTeterorhaphida^ in which the skeletal spicules 'may be of two 
or more forms, usually oxeotes (oxea), combined with needle-shaped 
forms (styles), pin-shaped forms (tylostyles); with a head at both 
ends (tylotes); or with both ends blunt (strongyles). With these 
there are usually minute flesh-spicules, generally either C-shaped 
(sigmas prsigmata); bow shaped (toxa); or slender liair-likc forms 
(rhaphides) ; but never anchor-like (chelce). Families, I'edanidtPy 
BesmaceUidee^ OMiodidm. 

3. JJesmacidontoidea. In this family the skeletal spicules may bo 
of various forms: styles, tylostyles, oxea, etc., but the flesh-spicules 
arc minute anchor-like forms (chela?) with hooks or flukes at both 
ends; sometimes these are combined wdth sigmata, etc. The skeletal 
spicules arc usually enclosed in horny flbers. Family, Espetellidus. 

4. Echinoneinaia. In these, spicules ]>roject as special spines from 
the surfaces of the fibers: they are usually styles or tylo^styles, often 
spinulated. Families, Agelasidm {s^Ectyonidcs)^ Clathriadm. 

0. Axinelloidea. Usually branched sponges with distinct axial 
fibers, which are plumosely branched and filled with styles, stron¬ 
gyles, or oxea. Flesh-spicules seldom present, sometimes spirasters 
or asters; never cbelfe. Family, Ajcimllidaf. 

6. Clavata or Suberitoidea. Massive, lobato, or boring sponges ; 
skeletal spicules mostly tylostyles or styles ; often no flesh-spicules ; 

Tiuns. Conx. Aoa 2 >., Vol. Xll. 22 Mat, 1907. 
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when present, spirulas, spirastes, or asters; little or no spoDgin;'^no 
homy fibers; usually a oonoipact cortex. Families, Suberitidm^ Poly^ 
mastidm^ Clionidos^ SpirasSrellidcB. 

Family, ChondriUidcB. 

Ohondrilla nucula O. Sohm. Figure ITT. 

A soft, smooth sponge, with a tough cortex and a lubricons sur¬ 
face, forming small hemispherical masses, or thick convex, often 
^rregular, iiicrusting forms, usually 1 to 8 inches in diameter, on 
rocks, dead corals, etc. Color various; most frequently dark olive 



Figure 170.— Oeodta gibbtt'om; a, 6, c, sterraHlerj in different stageM of growth. 
Figure Yl^,-^ChcflidriUa nueula ; eiiasters of different sixes. Drawn by A. H. V. 

green, varying to smoky brown or blackish, and to light green and 
yellowish green. Its texture is somewhat cartilaginous and elastic, 
without skeletal fibers. Minute, spinulated, spherical flesh-spicules 
(spherasters) are thickly scattered through the interior and more 
abundantly and partly of larger size in the cortex. 

Very common at low tide; occurs, also, throughout the West 
Indies. 

Family, Chalinidcs. (See p. 383.) 

flpinoaella aororia (D, and M.) Dendy. Tube iSpongt, Figures 141(t, 179; 
Plate xxxYi, fig. 1 (21). 

Tu.ba sororia Dnch. and Mioh., Spong. mer. Caraibe, p. 40, pi. viii, fig. 1, 
1804. (The name Tvtha was preoccupied.) 

SpinoaeUa sororia Dendy, Trans. Zool. Soo. London, vol. xii, p. 800, pi. 
Mil, fig. 7, pi. lix, fig. 1,1890. 

SiphonochaHna* papyraoM Schmidt, Spong. atlant. Gebiet., p. 88, 1870, and 
var. B€i*nmden9f$, 

This sjpecies is common at moderate depths, especially in partially 
shelters! places. It generally forms a group of several upright tubes, 
1.5 to 9 inches in diameter, more or less united at the base, with the 

* The name Siphmoehalina has been restricted by recent writers to the tube^ 
sfionges having a smooth, even surface. It seems doubtful if this he a good 
generic character. One species of that group oeonra in Bermuda. 
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free portion often a foot or more high. The opening at the summit 
of the tubes has a thin edge, usually fringed with little plumose pro¬ 
jections* Outer surface usually ornamented with more or le<»8 numer¬ 
ous spiniform processes. Oseules on the inner surface of the tubes. 

There are numerous varieties, based mainly on the character of 
the outer surface, which may be quite smooth or it may have various 
forms of Connies. Sometimes the same tube will be smooth distally, 
for half its length, and covered with aculeate or conical prominences 
below. The color in life is usually dark yellowish-gray or tawny 
yellow; when well dried it is usually yellow, yellowish-gray, or 
yellowish-brown. 

Bpinosella stoloaifera (Whitt.)- 

iS^fpXkmocAafina atolonifera Whitfield, Ball. Amer. Mus. Nat Hist., vol. xlv, 
p. 47, plates i-iii, 1001. 

f Callyspongia Eschrichtii Duch. and Mich., op. cit., p. 56. PI. xU, fig. 1.* 

This singular and rare species has smaller tubes than the pre¬ 
ceding, with one or two circles of spinose elevations near the top, 
while an intricate mass of stolon-like processes, mostly not tubular, 
is given off from the base. The spicules are simple oxeote forms, 
nearly as in the last. 

Paohychalina oellulosa, ap. nov. Plate xxxvn, figs. 8, 0, spiooles. 

Sponge irregularly dichotomously branched, the branches rounded, 
unequal, about ,75 inch (15-26*“"*) in diameter, and 4 to 6 inches 
long, often repent, elastic* when ivct, subrigid and light when dry. 
Oseules scattered, very little raised, 3-4*"*" in diameter. Internal 
reticulations rather coarse, with rather strong fibers containing much 
spongin. Beneath the surface layer the canals or areolae are rela¬ 
tively large (2-3"*"*), angular, honeycomb-like, separated by thin 
reticulated walls, and often form linear series. The dermal layer, 
when intact and dry, is thin, openly but finely reticulated, with the 
angular pores mostly arranged in groups or double circles around a 
central pore over the areolae, and with a small projecting point at 
each angle. The skeleton fibers are .05 to .12"**** in diameter and 
contain very numerous multisenal, slender, sharp, oxeote spicules, 
usually .10 to .15*"***, rarely .18"*"* long, mostly shorter than the sides 
of the meshes, and mostly entirely enclosed in the spongin fibers. 
Color, when dried, dark reddish brown ; lighter red in life. 

Our specimens are much infested with the Zoanthid, Parazoanthus 
paraeiiicue. (See p. 295.) 

* lu the text the reference ie erroneously to pi. vii, fig. 8. Many similar 
errors ooour in referring to the plates in the same work. 
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Pachychalina alMtioa, ap. noy. 

Sponge tough and elaatio when wet, elastic oven when diy, digi* 
tate and souiewhat dichotomous, the branches springing from a shorty 
stout, compressed litem. Branches 10 to 25”*" in diameter, and 50 to 
75"" long, nearly round, often swollen distally, sometimes ooalescent 
Oscules large, scattered on the sides. Surface, when dry, conspicu*' 
ously areolated when the external net-work is lost. The areolae are 
2-3"" in diameter, deep, subangular, and separated by rather stoht 
partitions, often 1-2®" thick, composed of strong and elastic, rather 
coarsely reticulated fibers, many of those next the surface free at 
the tips, giving the surface a tufted and spongy appearance. Outer 
layer easily detached; when present, it consists of a rather open 
and regular network of slender fibers, allowing the areolie to be 
easily seen through it, nith the meshes about .2"" wide. 

The spicules are slender oxeotes, very acute, often bent, .15 to 
.20"" long. They are multiserial and crowded in the fibers, but well 
covered by spongiii. Color, wlien dried, yellowish brown. Not 
very common on the reefs. 

Pachychalina xnillepora, sp nov Plate xxxvc, fig. 8. 

A delicate irregularly branched sponge, fragile when dry; surface 
nearly smooth, very finely reticulated; branches irrognlar in siae and 
form, varying from 12 to 26"® or more in diameter at different 
places. Oscules irregularly scattered on the branches, 2-4®" in 
diameter, with the edges slightly fiinged and little mised; some¬ 
times funnel-shaped. Dermal layer very finely and pretty regularly 
reticulated. The meslies angular or rounded, with minute points at 
the angles. Areola?, under the cortex, not crowded, separated by 
walls equal in thickness to the diameter of the areolie. Fibers about 
.03 to .04"® thick, filled with abundant multiserial spicules, which are 
rather slender oxeotes, mostly .2 to .22"® long, often about equal in 
length to the sides of the meshes. 

Pachychalina monticulosa, sp. nov. Plate xxxyd, figs. 0, 7. 

Sponge encrusting, or massive and irregularly lobulato, bearing 
subconical on mammiform elevation^), each having at the summit a 
rather large oscule, 3-5™® in diameter. Internal texture not very 
fine; dermal reticulation formed by small polygonal meshes, visible 
to the naked eye. Subdermal areolie rounded, very unequal in siae, 
the larger about 1®" broad, separated by walls usually a^out as wide, 
made up of irregular and somewhat coarse reticulations, tympanised 
by films of sarcodc. Fibeiy rather coarse, uneven, with numerous 
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slender, acute, oxeote spicules, mostly entirely enclosed in the red¬ 
dish spongiii, but many are partly free in the meshes. 

The spicules are mostly about .22-.28®™ long. Very common. 

Color red in life; reddish brown when dry. 

Paohyohalina mioropora, up nov. Fig. 178 Plate xxxvci fig. 7, epionles. 

A delicate sponge, friable when dry, encrusting, or forming small 
i(j)onvex or lobate masses. Surface smooth ; dermal layer thin, dis¬ 
tinct, very finely reticulated, the pores microscopic, osciiles few, 
4-6®® in diameter, mostly on summits of low conules. Subdermal 
areolaa small, about .5-1®® in diameter, uith rounded angles, and 
separated by walls often 2-3®® thick and finely reticulated. Fibers 
slender, multispiculose, with small amount of spongin. Spicules very 
small and mostly decidedly short, mostly bent oxeotes (see figures) 
about .01-.015®® in length, by .00060 to .00094®® in diameter. 

A few long slender oxeotes, about .45®® long (fig. 7, b of plate), 
were also observed; they may be of extraneous origin. 

Color yellowish white when dry. 

I 

Figure 178 —Pitchychahm mteropom; one of the conulen, with osoale, x 2; 
by A H, V. 

Oribroohalina Bartholmei (D. efc M ). 

Spmgia Bai'tholmei Dach. anrl Mich., op. oil, p. 42, pi vi. figs. 3, 4, 1804 

When well grown this has the form of a large regular funnel, or 
of a broad cup, with a short narrow stem. It may become lo inches 
high and 6 to 8 broad. The sides are 8 to 12®® or more thick, not 
thinning much at the edges, which are rounded. The surface of 
both sides is smooth and very finely reticulated, the meshes .1 to 
.9®® in diameter. 

The osoules are mostly on the inside of the cup, numerous but 
inconspicuous and very small, mostly .3 to .3®® in diameter. 

In one large specimen from Bermuda there were two stout fistnlar 
side-lobes at the base, with a terminal osoule about 6-8®® wide. 

The skeletal fibers are densely Kpiciilose, stout, and reticulated, 
much as in Pachy^halinOy the radial ones plumose, but the sponge is 
harder and firmer when dry, though soft when wet. 
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The spioales are polyserial, very slender oxeote forms, variable In 
sise; some are nearly styliform, being blunt at one end and aoute at 
the other. Much fine calcareous sand is imbedded in the cater 
layers. 

Bermuda, on a reef in Baiiey Bay, one large specimen in Amer. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., coll. Whitfield; Bahamas, Whitfield. 

Family, DesmacMidcp, (P. 83.3.) 

Deemacella Jaaia, sp. nov. Plate xxxvc, figs. 5, 6. 

f Terpioa jania Daoh. and Mloh., Spong., p lOt, pi. xxii, fig. 8. 

Our examples of this curious species are massive and irregularly 
lobulate, 2 to 3 inches high; the lobes are more or less conical, with 
a terminal osculum, 3 to 5'””* in diameter. The whole surface and 
often roost of the thickness of the walls are composed largely of a 
small slender-branched coralline (Jania)^ white when dry. Toward 
the base of the sponge this often nearly disappears, as if absorbed. 
The spicules are mostly long, slender tylostyles, .32 to .25”^"^ long, 
mostly with small round heads, and mixed with styles of about the 
same length. The microscleres are minute, strongly curved, c-shaped 
sigmas, about *037 to .040*”*” long. 

Other sponges, associated with Jania in the same way, have been 
described as the Rtnitra fibulata of Carter (1882). The Terpio$ 
jania B. and M. may not be this species, though it had the same' 
form, for its spicules were not described. When treated with acids 
the form of the sponge is still preserved, with the translucent 
organic basis of the Jania imbedded in its structure, even close to 
the edges of the oscules. 

Family, EaperellidcB. (P. 333.) 

Saperiopsis fragilis V., sp. nov. Fiats xxxvo, figs. 1<*3. 

A very porous, fragile sponge, forming crusts or irregular masses 
15-20““ or more thick, soft while living, friable when dry. Surface, 
fiA dried, irregularly pitted or vermicnlate; subdermal channels irreg¬ 
ular, deep, often labyrinthiform, .5 to ,7““ wide, separated by walls 
mme up of fine irregular meshes, hispid at the surface. 

I^rmal layer thin, mostly destroyed, easily detached; pores micro¬ 
scopic^ numerous; oscules scattered, small. Skeletal filers delicate, 
composed mostly of numerous, closely packed, slender spicules. 
These ^ mostly slender tylostyles and styles, about .27 to .32’"" 
long, wiih smaller tylotes .16 to .21 long, with well-rounded ends. 
Miccosele^s numerous, very small sigmas (fig. 2, d'), and isoohelie 
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{c^d); the latter with the flukes minutely three-toothed. A few 
very long aeute oxeotes, much larger than the other spicules (fig. 8, 
bf b), were scattered through the sponge; perhaps they were extra¬ 
neous. Numerous minute circular disks (fig. 2, z) wore present, but 
disappeared when treated with acids; they are probably symbiotic 
algffi. 

* 'Family, T^edanidm. (P. 333.) 

Sub-family, Ted*tnines Ridloy and Dendy; Topsent, etc. 

Tadania ignis (D. and M) Scarlet Spouye. Fig. 180. Plate xxxvc, fig. 4, 
eploules. 

ThaUsias tgnis Duoh. and Mich , op cit., p. 88, pi. xviii, fig. 1, 1865.* 

f Aroesias hosUlis D. and M., op. oit., p 97 (enorasting form). 

t Tedanta dn/tfata, var bennudcMte Ridley and Dendy, Voy. Chall, xx, p 51. 

Am^imidon vartahUis Maynard, Sponges, p. 31, fig. 19, p). iv (colored), non 
Duch. and Mioh. 

This IS one of the most abundant Bermuda sponges and is very 
conspicuous in shallow water on account of its brilliant colors, 
which vary from bright scarlet to blood^red. In life it is very soft 
and brittle. When young it forms broad thin incrustations on rocks, 
dead corals, shells, and other sponges liUter it grows up into largo 
irregular lobulate or convex massive forms, often with largo conical 
or fistular elevations, each bearing a large terminal osculum. Some¬ 
times it is branched, or encrusts the branches of dead gorgonians, 
etc. It often penetrates into the cavities of dead corals and forms 
a red film over the surface, but there is no proof that it forms exca¬ 
vations for itself. When dry the surface is usually covered with 
rather deep, irregular, angular pits or areolations, in diameter, 
with a small central pore, the ridges between being thin and sharp ; 
in some cases a thin dermal film remains over the areolse. The 
interior is made up of small irregular angular and rounded reticula¬ 
tions of slender spiculose fibers, with irregular channels and lacunce, 
some often of large size. The spicules are of several forms : 1. the 
spicules in the fibers are mostly long, slender styles and subtylostyles; 
2. oxeotes, acute at both ends; 3. smaller, blender, often bent, tylote 
spicules, with both ends slightly enlarged, which are abundant in the 
external layer, mixed with oxeotes; I. very slender, long, acute, 
capillary forms (rhaphides) abundant, both singly and in fascicles, 
llbe larger spicules are .23 to .30**** long. 

* This sponge has the several forms of spioules characteristic of 7'tdania 
(1867). But though Thaltsias D, and M. antedated the latter, it was a hoteroge- 
uons group, not intelligibly defined, and if adopted at all some other species may 
be taken as its type. 
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Owing to its softness it is not easy to dry the larger specimens id 
good condition without previously hardening in alcohol; even then 
the specimens often collapse. When dry the color is usually pale 
green or yellowish white. It may form masses 0 to 8 inches thick 
and 12 to 20 broad. 

Tt is reputed to be poisonous if handled. It certainly irritates the 
skin of many persons and causes eruptions and intense itching. 
This is probably due to the very fine and sharp spicules entering the 
skin, as in the case of other similar sponges. Also common in 
Florida and the West Indies. It is closely related to Mediterranean 
and Pacific Ocean forms of the genus (7*. dlgitaiQ^ etc.). 



Figure 179.—Tube-eponge, Spinoaella aororia, var., J nat. size. 

Figure 180.^Scarlet Sponge, Tedania iynia, from a dry specimen of the massive 
form. ^4 nnt. size. Both phot by A. H. V. 

Family, AxuieUidce, (P. 3 » 33 .) 

Azinella appresaa, sp. nor. Plate xxzvd, flga. 10, 11. 

Sponge divided into numerous, upright, slender, angular branches, 
0 to 8*^"* thick, covered with small, irregular, conical and compressed 
elevatioii|i, mostly directed upward, and slightly hispid; subdermal 
areolfe tubular, roundish, very unequal. The larger, 1"“'" wide, 
rather close together. Dermal layer seldom preserved, thin, with 
small pores often arranged in small circular groups over the areolm. 
Fibers rather strong, closely filled with rather long, mostly curved^ 
stylote spicules, the longer ones .32 to .40*"*”; the shorter ones .20 to 
long«, The primary fibers are not very distinct from the others, 
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but form evident loose axial lines, ascending and divergent, pliimosely 
branched in the branchlets and oonules. 

Color red in life, buff when dry. Found also in the Bahamas and 
Florida. 

jL9dneUa rudia, sp. nov. Plate xxxvn, fig. 18. 

Sponge upright, with tall, rather stout irregular branches, 15-20'”“' 
in diameter. Sides of branches covered with irregular, very unequal, 
rough tubercles and lobules, mostly blunt and ascending, 2-5“"“ high; 
1-4“"“ broad; on the lower parts of branches and stem they become 
much smaller and more verruciform. Surface rough or subhispid, 
everywhere irregularly reticulated with rather coarse stiff fibers. 
Oscules abundant in the depressions, .5 to 1""“ in diameter, sur¬ 
rounded by more numerous smaller pores. Color, in life, bright red; 
when dried it often retains a rose-red color, gradually changing to 
reddish or orange-brown. 

The fibers have a good amount of light yellow spongin. The 
spicules in the fibers are mostly rather large and stout, often curved, 
acute stylotes; with these are some slender, and a few almost capil¬ 
lary styles,^ or rhaphides, nearly as long as the others; very few 
regular, slender, tricurved toxa w'cre also noticed in the thin dermal 
layer. 

It occurs also on the Florida I’eefs.^ It belongs to the group 
named Pandaroa by Duch. and Mich. It is related to A, Walperaii 
D. & M., but that has flat or flabellato branches; also to A. augulosa 
and A.pennata of D. and M. (as Paudaroa), 

Family, Polymaatidne/ (P. 334.) 

Polymastia varia, sp. nov. Plate xxxvn, figs. 1, la. 

Sponge compact, thick, encrusting and also massive, sometimes 
with a nearly even surface, often tuberculutc, or when large rising 
into long finger-like elevations 1 to 1.5 inchos high and .3 to .5 inch 
in diameter, often concave at top but not fistular. Some of the 
masses are 3 to 5 inches thick and broad. Surface, when dry, hard 
and compact, often appearing granulated or subareolaite, and 
minutely hispid with the projecting points of small tylostylote spic- 

* AOBiHBlla raaaaea, sp. nor. Plate 85 d, fig. 12. ‘A similar speoies oeours at 
Florida and Bahamas. It has stunter branches densely covered with groups of 
short capitate and tnberculate branchlets, often forming rosette-like forms. 
Color light red or pink when dried. Stylote spicules much stouter than in A. 
anguMa, the larger ones .28 to .Bi"" long; with these are much more slender 
oxeates .87 to .40"»» long. 
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uleBy perpendicular to the surface. Internal texture rather compact} 
with irregular canals; thick supporting lines of densely crowded 
spicules run in various directions in the interior. Color, in lifC} 
orange-red; dull orange-brown when dry. 

, Spicules are tylostyles of various sites, mostly M to .48"*"* long 
and .008 to .014 in diameter, rarely styles by reduction of the heads; 
the heads are mostly regularly oval, sometimes slightly three-lobed. 

After a long search only a single microsolere was found; it was a 
minute spinispirula of about turns. 

Common on the reefs; perhaps a boring sponge when young. 

Family, Clionidfe. (P. 334.) 

Keteroeliona, gen. nov. Type, Papillina criin^aria Boh. 

Sponge massive or goblet-shaped when large, perhaps boring when 
young; interior very cavernous when dry, supported by irregular» 
columns of crowded tylostyles. Cortex thick, tough, smooth, and 
lubricous in life; filled with tylostyles tangentially arranged. Micro- 
scleres few, spirulas or spirasters. Oscules usually grouped in large 
clusters. 

Hotaroeliona oribraria (Sobm.). Plata xxxvn, figs. 3, 8. 

% Papillina eribraria Sohm., Spong. Ail. (Heb. 

This massive, cavernous sponge often grows to great sise, sometimes 
becoming 2 feet or more in diameter, and over a foot high. The 
upper surface, when large, usually has a large central cup or one 
or more cones, each with a large terminal oscnle, 15 to 25"'’" in 
diameter; other smaller oscules occur close together, in clusters, over 
the top and border of the sponge. When young (1-2 inches across) 
the form may be cylindrical, capitate, or mushroom-like, with few, 
3-10, oscules, ,5-10"'"' in diameter, above. The surface is smooth, 
in life, with a tough blackish cortex. 

The interior, when dried, is very cavernous, with large irregular 
cavities partly intercepted by irregular, often curved, broad bands 
and columns of densely packed bundles of spicules. In drying much 
of the soft sarcode often decays and runs out of these cavities. 

The spicules are moftly long, slender, curved tylostyles, with a 
slightly enlarged mostly ovate head; they are about .23 to .34”'"' 
long; others of the same size are sublylostyles and styles. In the 
dermal layer they mostly lie tangentially and in radiate groups, with¬ 
out much*order. 
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Microscleres are mostly wanting; after a long search only two or* 
three were found ; they were minute, slender, spined spirasters or 
spinispirultt, with about turns, and very minute, nearly straight 
rhabdi. 

Irregular and ovoid dark brown pigment bodies are abundant. 

Color in life,dark smoky brown or black, common; the largest 
seen were in Harrington Sound; also occurs on Florida reefs (Yale 
Mus.). 


Oliona oaribbM Carter. Boring Sponge, Fig. 181. Plate xxxvd, flg. 4. 

Cliona canbboM Carter, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., ser. 5, vol. ix, p. 846, pi. 
xii, fig. 26, 1882. 

Cliona niridie (pare,) Topsent, Arohires Zool. Exper. et Qeneral, vol. viii, p. 
84, pi. iii, fig. 3d, 1900 

While young this common species excavates extensive and irregu¬ 
lar cavities in shells and corals, especially in Poritea. Later in life 
it may grow up into thick, massive, dull yoUow, convex forms, 0 
inches to a foot or more in diameter, with large osoules and a coarsely 
vcrmcose surface.’*' Interior coarsely cavemonR,f as dried, and sup¬ 
ported Jby irregular bands and columns of compacted tylostylote 
spicules. The soft sarcodo quickly decays and runs out, in drying, 
with a very offensive odor Cortical layer compact. It usually 
includes numerous fragments of shells and corals. 



Figure 181. Cftona carihb(Ba;a, one of the tyloHtjrli^H from the boring 
aponge, x 166; b, a miuroaolere (aplnlspirula) much more enlarged (after 
Carter). 

The spicules of this masHivo form (see pi. d5cf, fig. 4) are mostly 
essentially like the one figured by Carter (fig. 181). They are variable 
in slxe and form, mostly .28 to ,40"**“ long ; many arc rather stout 
with a fusiform shaft; most are more slender with the shaft less 
fusiform; few are styles. .The head is generally ovate, not \ery 
large. No microscleres were found after long searching. 

* In this form it corresponds to the genus Oscare/la, Topsent (1900) refeued 
this species and many other forms to Oiiona oir^te of £arox>e, in which he 
included, as massive states, Oeeutina, and PapilHnasisPttpiUelta Yos. 

f The massive form here described may not be the adult of the Caiter’s spe¬ 
cies ; therefore I propose for it the provisional name Oliona eordida. See plate* 
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tlpirastrella molliSi sp. boy. Plate xxxvd, fig. 5. 

An encrusting species forming soft films .5 to 8^*^ or more thick 
on dead, cavernous corals, and also penetrating into the cavernous 
spaces,—perhaps a boring sponge when young. Surface smooth ; 
no oscules nor pores visible to the naked eye in alcoholic specimens ; 
interior without visible canals. Skeletal spicules, long slender tylos- 
tyles, scattered and in groups (fig. 5, a), mostly with regular well- 
rounded heads, but some have ovate or elongate heads ; in some the 
heads are much reduced. Microseleres (b^h^) are relatively large, 
spined spirasters, abundant in the cortical layer; they mostly have 
three or four whorls of sharp conical spinules; some are strongly 
curved (b'). 


(To be continued.) 


SOURCES OF IIXUSTRATIONS IN THE TEXT. 

The following cuts are fiom photographs and drawings by Mr. A. Hyatt 
Verrill1, 20, 80, 84«r, 846, 866, 86r, 37, 88, 89, 40, 41,48,486,45, 59, 59(«, 6,., 
60, 01, 62, 68, 66, 67, 70, 71<i, 6, 72, 72a, 6, 78, 75, 77, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84^ 

90, 91, 94, 96, 96, 96a, 97a, 99,100,101, 101a, 102, 108-114, llOo-llO, 121, 122, 
125-128, 129, 129a. 131-185, 137, 138, 141,144-162, 164, 176-180. 

The following were by Mr. M. C. Cooke6,16, 18 

The following ore from photographs bought in Bermuda:—8, 9, 10,14,15,17, 
21, 22, 25, 38a, m 

llie following were loaned by the publishers of Webster’s International 
Dictionary86, d6a, 43a, 142. . 

The sources of others are given under the cuts. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATF^. 

Plats XYI. Cliff, South Shore, near Hungry Bay. n, beach sand ; fry &, hard 
cBolian limestone, of the Walsingham formation, formerly quarried (p. 39); 

. 0 , e, Devonshire formation, marine limestone, containing fossil marine 

shells, p. 76; d, slightly consolidated deolian sands of the Paget formation 
containing fossil land shells; e, e, Paget formation; inclined beds of 
harder leolian limestone. See pp. 73, 79. 

Plate XVII. Northward continuation of the same cliffs. Lettering as in plate 
xvi. 

Plate XVIIL Part of same cliffs, south of section on pi. x\i. Lettering the 
same. s 

Plate XIX. Part of same cliff, showing ‘‘sand-pipes,” in section; 1, 3, 3, 4 
penetrate to diffeient depths. Lettering os in pi. xvi. See pp. 73, 73. 

Plate XX. Same locality as pi. xix, seen from top of bank, showing the 
great number and various forms of “ sand-pipes ” The rough surface is 
indurated red-clay, partly covering the upi>er bed of Walsingham limestone. 
See pp. 73, 173. 

PiJiTE XXI. Figure 1. A Walsingham cave containing sea water and marine 
fishes. See p. 85. Figure 2. Reach and sand dunes near Natural Arch. 
Tucker's Town. The dunes are partly covered by i9on»M>/a lobelia; p. IM. 

Pirate XXII. Figure 1. Pinnacled rocks, much eroded and euciusted. Tobacco 
Ray, near Si. George’s. See p. 64. Figure 2. Eroded and encrusted leolian 
limestone. South Shore. 

Plate XXlli. Figure 1. Cathedral Rocks orOld Church Rocks.” Somerset 
Island. See p. 63. Figure 3. Serpentine atolls or “boilers” off South 
Shore. See p. 122. 

Plate XXIV. Fignre 1. Sample of shell-f«and, about natural size. Dredged 
in about 4 fathoms. Figure 2. Groups of small shells, etc. selected from 
shell sand to show relative abundance. Dredged in 4~6 fathoms. Figure 1. 
1. Chama maerophylla^ young; 2. Area nocr, occidenfalin^ young; 3, Ver- 
metue spiratuh, young; 4-7. Various small shells; 6. Fragments of (eolian 
limestone. Figure 2. 1. IHseoina hryerea ; 2. Naeaa ambiyua^ young; 8. 
CerilhUAdes: 4. Vermefas us, young; 5. Marginella minuta; 6. Ccscum 

termee and C. obettuin; 7. litesoa platycephala; 8. ACsopas Steanaiii; 9. 
drcecenna; 10. Cnrdita domingueneie; 11. Krnlia nitruB and R, concca- 
triea; 12. Craesatella lunulata ; 13. Area imbricata, A. reticulata^ and.il. 
Adtamsi; all very young; 14. Foraminifera, OrbicuHna, OrbitoHfea^ etc. 
15, 16. Corallines, fragments; 17. Corals, Oculim, etc. and eohinoderm 
plates; 18. Miifepora aleieorma, fragment; 19. Bryozoa, Bifluatra. 

Plate XXV. Moss of stalagmite conglomerate filled with Fmoilozonitea NAaoni, 
var. eonoidea, about nat. size* See p. 150. 

Plate XXVT. Fossil land snails; 1, 2. l^rcilozonifea bermudenaia^ var. sona- 
fus, nat. size; 8. P, ReinianuBy var antiquuBy x 2} ; 4. F, Nefaonty var. 
eonoidea ; 5, 6. var. cnlloaua; 7, 8* var. Nelaoni; nat. size. Bee pp. 161-165. 

Plate XXVII. Figure 1. Paacilozonitea bermudenaiBy existing form; series to 
show variations in form and color. Fignre 2. The same, fossil form (var. 
Monatua) arranged to show variations. All natural size. Sls pp. 164, 192. 
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PiiiATS XXVUl, Figare 1. Oculina variooMi ; reduced; p. 387. Figure 3. 
OeuUna diffuiia, pari of a large xnaae; reduced; p. 285« 

Platk XXIX. Figure 1. F&riiM oaereotfde#, p. 340. Figure 3. Siderattraa 
radianSf p. 343. Both nat. else. p 

Plats XXX. Figure 1. Group of living soanthids, corala, etc.; reduced to 
}; Oi Palythoa mammiHosa ; h, P. grandiftara; c, ZoanthuB proteuM / d. 
Actinia bcrmudcnaia ; CondylaoiU gigantca^ young; i^ Mua$a fragilta, 
about I nat. sise. Figure 3. Large dark brown soanthld {Protopcdythoa 
grandia) from life, partially expanded; all about | natural niae. See p. 381. 

Plaiv XXXa. Figure 1. OrhUella cavernosa^ reduced to about i; p. 834.. 
Figure 3. ^illepara aleicomiCf reduced about p* 817. 

Plats XXXI. Figure 1. ^^Boae Coral,’’ Mu$aa fragUta, nearly contracted, 
photo from life; p. 330. Figare 3. Actinian, Aiptnaia annulata, from life ; 
p. 349. Both natural sixe. 

Plats XXXII. Figure 1. Kpicyaiia crur(fem. Been from above; photo from 
life; p. 373. Figure 3. Epieyatia fotnnoaa, side view; photo from life; p. 
374. Both nat. size. ^ 

Plats XXXIl, Figure 1. Epieyatia cntcifera, Bide view; b, a tentacle enlarged; 
drawn from life, about f nat. Bice ; p. 373. Figure 3. Lehrunia Danm ; 
photo from life, nat. Bice; p. 260. 

Plats XXXIII. Paaudoplaaoa,nra eraata, with polyps nearly expanded; photo 
from a recently killed specimen; about nat. sice; p. 806. 

Plats XXXIIIa. Euniccgpaia grandia, with polyps partially contracted; photo 
from life, nat. sice; p. 810. 

Plats XXXIIIb. Figure 1. a, SunieeopaiB grandia; 6, fHcxautvlladichoiomaf 
dry, about f nat. sice, p. 810, 818. Figure 3. a, Muricea rnwHeata^ with 
expanded polyps; 6, c, Plexauropaia bicolot* V.; nearly nat. else, photo frot.^ 
life; pp. 801, 810. 

Plats XXXIlIc. Figure 1, Oorgonia oceroaa; a, b, purple var.; c. brown var. 
3,8. G. jlabaUvm^ \ nat. sice ; 4. a--o. FUxaura flevnoaa; d* Muricea muri’- 
cata ; 4 nat. sice ; pp. 801, 803, 

Plats XXXIV. Figare 1. Dtadema aetoaum, |, p. 834. Fig. 2. Aatcriaa tanuia- 
pfna, with expanded suokeT'-feet, p. 834. Both about f nat. size. , 

Plats XXXIVa. Figure 1. CHdaria tribuloidaa, p. 832. Fig. 3. Eehinometra 
aubangularia, p. 824. Both nat. sice. 

Plats XXXIVb. Figure 1. ffippanoe eacuUntay with spines removed, f 
nat. sice. Figure 2. CHdaria tribulaidesj with spines removed, about nat. 
sice; d, anal pore; o, one of oonlar plates; c, one of the genital plates, 
abnormal, with two pores; m, madreporite; am, ambulacra; fn, interambu* 
laora, x H, p. 828. 

Plats XXXIVc. Figure 1. Linckia Quildingiiy young; a, dorsal: b, ventral, 
X 2. Figure 3. Aateriaa fanuiapina^ dorsal view of a 7-*rayed example, nat. 
•ice. Figare 8. Aaterina foliwAy dorsal view, x about 24. Figure 4. The 
•an^ie, ventral view, x about 3|, p. 836. 

Plats XXX1Vd« Figure 1. Ophiathria augulata, nat. sice; p. 887. Fig. 3. 
(1, 3) ephioooma eehinata; (8) O. Riiaei; 4 nat. sice; p. 838. 

Plats XXXIF# Figure 1. Ophioeoma pumita; a, 6>rayed examples; b, O-rajed 
examples. Figure 3, a, OpMbnerHa reticidatay dorsal, p. 146; b, Ophiura 
bvaittapina. About 4 nst* ds*. 
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‘thKXK XXXV. Figate 1. a* Supolymnia magnifloat p. 147; Hesione proftexta. 
Fig« 2. Hermodiof carwiculata. Photos from life, oat. siae. 

Pl«aT< XXXYa. Figure 1, 2. Sploules of PlexnuropMia hioolor V., type; a, a, 
white foliated elnbs of surface; a\ a% irtegalarly white and purple stellate 
forms; 5, purple spheroidal or bisonit-shaped forms; c, r, small purple 

spindles of the ocenenohyma; d, d, light purple spicules ; e, e, small and 
medium white spindles of the coenenchyma; s', larger irregular white spi¬ 
cule; /, /, small purple spindles of inner layer ; x 44. Figure 3. Plexaura 
homomalla; Florida specimen; a, a, foliated clubs from surface; a\a\ 
irregular stellate forms from surface; b, b, small crosses from surface; 6', 
double spindle; c, c, smaller spindles from coenenchyma ;^c', one of the 
larger spindles ; d', d', tentacle spicules; x 44. Figure 4. IHexaum ftanda^ 
olive-yellow variety from Dominica; a, a, larger spindles mostly light 
yellow, some purple; b, b, smaller spindles of same colors; x 02. 

PukTB XXXVb. Figure 1. Sea-oat, Tethyn daefyltmeia^ photo from life, ) nat. 
size. Fig. 2. Common bivalves; 1, la, SpondyluB americanun ; 2, 2a, Pearl 
Oyster, PUria {or Margaritophora) radiata; 3. Scallop, Peoten ziczac; 4, 
4a, “Rock Cockle, Chama man^phylta; 5. True mnsacl, Modiola tulipa; 
0,6a. “Mussel,’’ Area noce^ oocidentaliB; 7. A, aecticostata. All reduced 
to|. 

Plats XXXVo. Figure 1. EBpetiapBis fragiliB, sp. nov.; sploulose fibers, x 84. 
Fig. 2. The same; spicules; a, a, tylostyles; b, b, styles; e, triobites; /. 
tylotes; a, unicellular alga (7), x 182; c, c, isoobelm; d, sigmas, more en¬ 
larged ; c\ d\ the same still more enlarged. Fig. 8. The same; a, a, tylos¬ 
tyles, X 225; b, b, large oxeotes, perhaps extraneous, x 225. Camera draw- 
ii|gs by A. H. V. Fig. 4. Tedania ignia; spicules; a, a, tylostyles; b, b, 
tylotes; c, c, slender oxeotes; d, triobites; /, minute oxeotes, all x 132; 
b', ends of a tylote, x 225, Fig. 5. DeBmaeella jania, spicnlose fibers, x 84. 
Fig, 6. The same, spicules; a, a, tylostyles; b, b, styles; c, minute spicules; 
d, oxeote, x 182 ; e, sigmas more enlarged ; /, sigmas still more enlarged. 
Fig. 7. PaehychaHna wieropora, sp. nov.; spicules; a, a, ordinary oxeotes 
of fibers; b, a more slender qxeote, x 170. Fig. 8. P. millepora, sp. nov.; 
a, a, a', oxeotes; b, a substylote form, x 182. 

Platk XXXVd. Figure 1, Polynutsfia varia, sp. nov.; a, ft, tylostyles, x 120; 
la, heads of same to show variations, x 200; c, spiraster, more enlarged. 
Fig. 2. Heterocliona oribrarta, grouped spicules, natural order. Fig. 3. The 
same, spicules, x 120; a, a, tylostyles; b, styles; d, spinlspira more en¬ 
larged. Fig. 4. CHona Bordida, massive form; a, a, tylostyles, x 120; a% 
one more enlarged. Fig. 5. Spiraatrella moUia ; a, tylostyles; b, b', spiras- 
ters. Fig. 6. Pachiehalina monticiUoBa^ sp. nov.; spiculose fibers, x 76. 
Fig. 7. The same, spicules, x 150. Fig. 8. P. eelluhaa^ sp. nov., spiculose 
skeletal fibers, x 70. Fig. 9. The same; spicules; a, a', oxeotes; b, b, styli- 
form spicules; xl50. Fig. 10. Axinella appreaaa^ sp. npv., spicnlose skele¬ 
tal fibers, X 70. Fig. 11. The same, spicules, x 120; a, longer styles; b, 
shorter do. Fig. 12. AjHnella roaocaa, sp. nov*, spicules; a, a', styles; 6, 
oxeotes, X120. Fig. 18. AadnaUa rudiBf sp. nov., xabout 120; a, styles; b, 
capillary oxeote or trichite; c, toxa, much more enlarged, * 
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Plats XXXTI. Figure 1. Group of iUhes, etc., uudef oeTeruoue reef (ideal). 
Fishes about ^ nat. eiae: 1, Pilot fieh (Serfofa Momta); 3, Parrot*fleh(3Soonie 
MtuJdi ; 3, Hog Ash (LaohnoUUniue mojrimtw); 4. Truuk-deh (loiciogplhirya 
triquet€r)*y 5, Cow-fish (JL. irfcomia); 6, Angel-fl«h (OhofUHton atriahu); 
7t Starfish (Aateriaa ifnui»pina)\ 8« 8» 10, Serpeut-sturs (Ophluroids); 11, 
Cidni^B irihuloidaa; 13,X>todfma setosum/ 13, Pink-tipped Actinia {Condy^ 
tactia yigantea); 14, Hed Aotinia {A, b^rmudanaiM); 15, Brain Coral; 16, Star 
Coral {SidaraatroBa ); 17, Bose Coral (Musaa frayiiis); 18, Sea-plume (Cfor* 
gonia noeroaa ): 19, Sea-fan (G. ftahellnm ); 90, Sea-ginger (MilUpora aleU 
corals); 21,24, Tube-eponge {Sjpinptella aaroria); 22, Scarlet sponge {Tadania 
ignia)\ 28, Spongia turriia; 25, Cup-coral (AgaKc^a fragUia), Ffg. 2, 1 
Green Moray {Lycodontia funebria); 2, 2, Spotted Moray {L, moringa)^ 
with a group of gorgonians, etc.; 8, Ivory Coral iOcalina mticoaa); 4, Brain 
Coral; 6, Gorgonian (Eunieeopaia grandia ); 6, 6, Pitmura fiexuoaa / 7, 7, 
3fiir/cea muHtaiai 8, Euivkaopaia aira; 9, Pnrttaa davaria; 10, 10, Spangia 
twruia; 12, Tube-sponge {SpinoacUa aororia); 14, Reef-rook; 18, Pink 
Conch (Strqmbua gigaa); 10, Cowrie (Cypraa exanthema). About 4 uat. 
fdse. 

Plate XXX VIa. Figure 1. Spicules of jt^a*aw*eUa dichotoma from the type 
of P, aneeps (Dueh. and Mich.); a, a, larger cn^sses; a\ o', irregnlar or one¬ 
sided crosses; 5, double spindle ; c, c, smaller spindles; d, double whorlod 
spicule, X SI. Fig. 2. P. dichotoma^ spicules from the original type of 
Esper; o, a, Larger crosses; a', a', irregularly branched orofwes; a% a% 
double spindles or imperfect crosses; 6, 6, spindles and double spindles, 

X 85. Fig. 8. Paeudoplejedura craaaa, from Bermuda; a, a, small, irregu¬ 
lar, purple spicules from the surface; b, b, large spindles from the fiddle 
of cGBnenchyma; b', d', smaller spindles; c, c, small white spindles; o',' 
small purple spindles, x 40. Fig. 4. Plexaura Bnperi^ sp. nov. Type; o, o,' 
purple double whorled spicules; o', cluster of the same forms in place, less 
enlarged; 5, 6, four-whorled purple double spindles; c, c, two-whorled 
purple double spindles; d, d, large purple spindles; d^ smaller purple 
spindle, x 85. 

Plate XXXVIb. Figure 1. Kuniceopaia Toumeforti; a, a, large spindles; b, b, 
smaller spindles; c, double spindle; d, tentacle-spicule, x 40. Fig! 2. 
The same; e, e, small rough spindles; e', branched variety; /, /, irregnlar 
rosettes of surface ■ g, g, foliated oluhs of surface layer; ft, fi, slender 
spindles mostly from tentacles, x 85. Fig. 3. Mhmfceopaia grandia V., type; 
< 1 , a, larger spindles; 6, b, medium spindles; c, c, small spindles; d, d^ 
tentac'Ie-spindUMi. x 20. Fig. 4. Plexavm fleruoaa ; a, a, larger spindles; 
a', large pimple spindle; b, b, smaller purple and brown spindlas; b^ smi\)l 
white spin^lM; c, c, brown biscuit-shaped or spheroidal forms; e, e, purple 
foliated clubs of surface; e^ a% the same, white; /,/, small purple spindles, 

X 40. 

Plate XXXVIl. Map II. The Bermudas and outer reefs. Altered from 
Stevenson and Sir 0. Wyville Thomson, 

Plate XXXFIII. Map Ill. The Bermndas ; southwesteni section. 

Plate XXXIX. Map IV. Tbe Bermudae; middle section. 

Plate XL. Map V. The Betu^udas; northeastern section. This and the two 
preceding plates were loaned by Prof. B. L. Mark. 
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By W. R. Cob anp B. W. Kvnkkl. 

With Platefi zli-xlyiii and 15 figures iu the text. 

Thb four papers of this series are iiitetKled to include the lesults 
of a general study" of sotne of the principal organ systems of a 
rather oonimon but yet little known lizard, Anniellu pulchrn^ found 
on the barren sand dunes of California, Arizona, and southward. 
This form presents a number of anatomical features whicli deviate 
more or less widely from those usually tliouglit to be characteristic 
of the lizards. In some respects these structures are quite different 
from those which have thus far been described for any other form. 

The reproductive organs exhibit a feature apparently quite unique 
among lizards in that but a single oviduct is functional, the other 
being aborted and quite incapable of carrying an embryo. The 
copulatory organs likewise show a number of interesting deviations 
from the ordinary lacertiliaii type. An abstract of a paper dealing 
with the peculiarities of the urogenital and copulatory organs has 
been published in the American Naturalist (Coe and Kuiikel, ; 04). 
A second paper on the female urogenital organs of this form has 
appeared in the Anatomischer 'Anzeiger (Coe and Kunkel, ; 05). A 
detailed and more fully illustraUd account of these structuies con¬ 
stitutes the third paper of this series. 

A general account of the habits and mode of life both in the 
natural habitat and when in captivity, together with a brief discus¬ 
sion of the visoeral anatomy, is included in the first of the four 
papers of this series. 

The external anatomy and skeleton have already been briefly 
described in the papers by Cope (’92 and : 00) and by Baur (’84) 
and the systecn^tio position of the genus di8cus>cd. Further details, 
however, both in regard to the arrangement of scales and the 
osteological peculiarities, are described in the second paper of this 
-series. 

The central nervous system and particularly the paits of the brain 
associated with the pineal apparatus have been carefully investigated 
and constitute the subject of the last paper of the series. 

These structures by no means include all the anatomical peculiari¬ 
ties of the genu^, for as yet no studios have been made on the eirou- 

Tbavs. CoKxr. ^uCAO., Vol. XII. 28 Dkcsxbsr, 1006. 
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latory Hystem, the musculature^ or the peripheral nerves. It is hoped, 
however, that the present series of studies may prove of interest 
because of their bearing on the evolution of this retrograde type of 
Heard and be of jise in determining its systematic position* 

The genus Anfiieiia is apparently represented by a single known 
species {A. p^dohra) described by Gray in 1852, although Boulenger 
(’87) briefly described a form said to have been collected in Texas 
(a, texana) which may possibly prove to be a distinct species. A, 
nigra^ described by Fischer (’85) as a distinct species, is, as stated 
by Cope (;00, p. 675), merely a color variety of the oommon 
species. About two thirds of the individuals collected belong to 
this variety, the peculiarities of which are described below. 

The systematic position of the genus is to some extent a matter of 
discussion. Gray (’52) placed it among the Soincidm; Cope (’64) 
established for it a new family, Anniellidie, placing it in the tribe 
Typhlophthalmi; Boulenger (’85) and Gill (’86) i>lace the family 
Anniellidm between the Anguidie and the Helodermatidie ; and 
Baur (’84) from a detailed study of the skeleton confirms BouleS'* 
gerV view that the family is closely related to the Auguidm, of 
which the common European limbless lisard, AngHi9^ is the type. 

As will be seen from the account of the anatomical peculiarities 
given on the following pages, the evidence afforded by these investi¬ 
gations emphasizes the close relationship of the Anniellidfe end the 
Anguidee. 

I.—Habits and Visckkai. Anatomy. W. R, Cob. 

Text'ftgH. 1-8, 

The natural history of Annklla is so imperfectly known that it 
seems desirable to give here such observations as we have been able 
to make on the habits of the animal. The brief observations in the 
field were suppIeinenU'd by a study of some thirty animals which 
were kept alive for several months in the laboratory. 

The adult lizard is long, slender, and snake-like, averaging about 
170"'"^ in length when sexually mature, although there is great varia* 
lion in the length as compared to the diameter of the body because 
a considerable propoition of the individuMs encountered have pre^ 
viously lost a portion of the tail. After an injury of this sort the 
posterior extremity i*emains, at least for a long* tirnl^, short, blUQt, 
and rounded, while those animals which have not suffered such an 
injury have long and slender tails. 
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The length of the body of the adult from flnout to cloaoal open¬ 
ing varies commonly from 105®“ to 152“®. It is of nearly nniform 
siae, with an average diameter of about 6.3“®. The length from 
eloaeal opening to posterior end of these same animals, however, 
varies from 16 to 75®“. Therefore in extreme oases the length of 
the tail may vary from one ninth to more than one third the total 
length of the body. 

At the time of birth the young lizards are usually from 70 to 80®“ 
in length. 

AnnieUa pulvhra is widely distributed in central and southern 
California, where it prefers dry, barren localities and deserts. At 
Pacific Grove, California, it is common on the sand dunes of the sea¬ 
shore. Here it lives buried in the sand beneath small clusters of low 
bushes and under driftwood scattered about over the more sunny 
sand patches. A number of individuals are often found collected 
together beneath a small shrub or piece of driftwood on the sunny 
side of a sand dune, particularly where not exposed to the winds 
from the sea. Professor Heath of Stanford University writes that 
he has found them plentiful in just such situations. Van Denburgh 
(’ 87)9 on the other hand, states that they occur in the sand of pine 
forests in the same lo<*ality, and that they travel rapidly in the loose 
soil. 

They naturally lie buried in the sand with only the anterior por¬ 
tion of the head exposed, so that it is usually quite impossible to see 
them unless they are more fully exposed by a rake or a hoe. Early 
in the morning and on a cloudy day they appear to lie more deeply 
buried in the sand; when exposed to view they very quickly bury 
themselves in the loose soil, especially if the weather is not too 
chilly. They aro naturally much more active on a warm day, but 
even then they are not so agile as the ordinary running lizards. 

At San Diego the species is said to be very common, and it is also 
reported from the central and eastern portions of the state, Fresno, 
Kern, and San Bernadino counties (Cope :00). We have also 
heal'd of its being seen, but not collected, at Yuma and in western 
Arizona. 

The lizards live well in captivity. Some thirty individuals which 
were collected at Pacific Grove, California, were kept in our labora¬ 
tory at New Haven, Connecticut, for several months. They were 
fed on the larvfe of the chestnut beetle (Jiakmiua) and on small 
larv» of Eiater beeUes. The method by which these insects were 
devoered is curious and interesting. 
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Tbe lizard lies buried in the sand with only the anterior portton 
of the head projecting. In this position it may apparently lie for 
days without moving unless it is disturbed or its attention attracted 
by some noise or the sight of some moving object. When the tern* 
perature falls to CO^ F. or below, the head is drawn into the sand, 
unless the sun is shining brightly, and in tbe laboratory nearly all 
the lizards oolleot together, as if for mutual warmth, as far from the 
surface of the sand as possible. 

As soon as the room becomen warmer, however, the animals sep« 
arate and a*« a rule bring their heads again to the surface of the sand 
so that their nostrils, eyes, and pineal organ are fully exposed* 
Sometimes an inch or two of the body is exposed, and at other times 
one or several of the lizards are seen crawling about on the surface 
of the sand. 

The sight Of a small moving object quickly attracts their attention, 
although usually no effort is made to approach it. The lizard simply 
waits until the u sect larva or other small object reaches its immedi¬ 
ate vicinity, when it raises its head an inch or more above the sand 
and crawls out of its barrow until its head is directly above the 
object. It then arches its neck sharply and with its jaws widely 
opened thrusts its head down quickly into the sand, thus holding its 
prey 6rmly pressed against the surface of the sand. 

The struggles of the prey to escape force it farther into the mouth 
of the lizard and in the course of a minute or two it is completely 
engulfed. It is held for some time in the lizard^s mouth before being 
swallowed. More or less sand is swallowed at the same time, and 
this accounts for its presence in both the stomach and the rectum of 
many of the lizards examined. 

An examination of the stomach contents of a number of individ¬ 
uals killed soon after collecting at Pacific Grove revealed the pres¬ 
ence of remains of both adult and larvce of small beetles, larvsB and 
pupfB of other insects, and spiders. Vian Denburgh ( 87) likewise 
records the stomach contents as consisting of insert larvm up to more 
than an inch in length, as well as small ground beetles {JEhlope and 
Platydema), 

In many cases the lizards, although their eyes were fully exposed, 
apparently failed to detect the presence of an insect capable of being 
used as food until tbe insect actually touched tbe body. The eyes 
are very small, so that it seems probable that the animal relies quite 
as much on the sense of smell and other faculties as on the eyes in 
the detection of its prey* Furthermore, tbe presence in the stomaoh 
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of ioaotive pup® of insectii demonstrates tho ability of the lizard to 
recognize its food without relying upon tho movements of its prey. 

The lizards seem to require a considerable amount of water, and 
wore often seen with their snouts thrust into the dish of water in 
the cage in which they were kept. In drinking, the neck is arched 
very much as in the process of capturing an insect. 

Viaceral Anatomy. 

The structure and disposition of most of the organ systems of the 
body cavity agree closely with the descriptions published many years 
ago for Angins. The urogenital organs, however, are so peculiarly 
modiBed that they form the subject of the second paper of this 
series. The peculiarities of the aborted left lung, the shape and 
position of the liver, the situation of the gall bladder, and the gen¬ 
eral form of the different portions of the alimentary canal are men¬ 
tioned by Cope (: 00, i». «70). 

Alimentary cano/.—Tho head of this lizard is very small as com¬ 
pared with the other regions of the body, and the mouth is in con¬ 
sequence much less extensive than in most other lizards. In an 
individual 20*^"^ in length, the mouth opening extends only about 6*°”^ 
behind the tip of the snout, and the greatest width across the pos¬ 
terior ends of tho mouth opening is but 5 or Tho nature of 
the food and the method of its capture are described on the preced¬ 
ing page. 

The teeth are small, conical, slightly recurved, and rather acutely 
pointed. They are disposed in a single row on each jaw as described 
below, >and figured on jil. xu, figs. 5-8. The number on the 
upper jaw is usually about 10 or 18 and on tho lower jaw about 
14, Tho secondary buds at the bases of the developing teeth in 
the embryo indicate that, as in most other reptiles, new teeth 
develop to replace such as arc accidentally lost. Small and incom¬ 
pletely developed teeth are often inteinsperHed with the larger ones. 
IBSach tooth exhibits a very shallow oval groove along the basal half 
of its median face. 

The tongue, as in AnguU^ is much shorter than in most other 
lizards, although it is highly muscular and rather distensible in life. 
In individuals kept in captivity it does not appear to be extruded 
from the mouth either when the animal is capturing its prey or at 
other times. The organ is nearly twice as long as broad and is 
biiobed both in front and behind. In a large individual tho length 
of the body of the tongue, not considering the anterior lobes, is 
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the anterior end being situated about 5*^"^ behind the tip of the 
lower jaw. The body of the tongue has its exposed surface covered 
with minute papillfe except at the anterior end where it passes into 

the two highly muscular lobes 
or forks. The forks, on the other 
hand, appear under the lens to 
be perfectly smooth or provided 
with slight longitudinal wrinkles. 
The anterior forks are slender 
and acutely pointed and may lie 
bide by side or become widely 
1^1 separated, according to the mus« 

cular contractions of tbe parts. 
Their basal portions are deeply 
pigmented, the dark pigment 
commonly extending for a little 
distance on thebody of the tonghe 
and sometimes well toward the 
^ V11 ( ^ tip of the fork, very much as in 

A ngm». The posterior lobes are 
rounded and provided with pa¬ 
pilla? directly continuous with 
those on the body of the tonguie. 
The histological structure of tbe 
glands of the tongue of Anguis 
is described by v. Seiller {'SI, 
p. J81). 

Tbe body of the tongue is at¬ 
tached to the floor of the mouth 
I along its whole length, tbe lat¬ 

eral borders and anterior forks 
alone being free. 

The glottis is represented by 
an oval opening situated ou a 
short elei ation in the angle be- 

ngnw 1. l)ii^ of dtgMtlr. uid postoriof of 

Mpuatory onpm., in their notnml potd- the tongue, 
tiona; t, eM>phl^pM j atomach j d, dn- ♦i,« iAn» 

odonuD ileum; e, mdimentary o»- The mouth leads into th^ long, 

earn.r, reetum; (, traofaea; lung,with narrow esopbagas, which panes 

W i-o «•" 

lohM of panoreaa and qilMo. x|, stomach. A sharp bend and 
narrow opening thron^w highly developed valve lie between etomaob 
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and duodenom, the latter passing gradually into the more slender 
fleam, which is alightly convoluted and narrows gradually toward its 
-^posterior opening into the large intestine (text-iig. 1). The total 
length of the small intestine when straightened out and extended is 
about twice as great as in its natural position. The large intestine 
is sliarply demarcated from the ileum and exhibits, especially when 
well distended, an indication of a csecum. A fluted circular valve 
somewhat similar to that between the stomach and duodenum 
lies between the rectum and cloaca. 

The whole alimentary canal thus consists of an almost perfectly 
straight tube (text-fig. 1) except for the slight convolution of the 
daodenum and ileum. As in Anguis^ the conditions here conform 
to the requirements of a slender, elongated body, and are markedly 
different from those found in most liaards, where the intestine is 
greatly oonvoluted. (Comparative lengths of different portions of 
this tube are as follows in a lisard about 22^*^ long: 


Tip of snout to opening of esophagus, . 

Length of esophagus, (about) . . . 

“ stomach,.20'“*“ 

duodenum and ileum, . . 40“"“ 

“ “ rectum,.20*“*" 

cloaca,.6*“*" 

Tail behind cloacal opening, . , . 75*"*" 


The esophagus is remarkably long and slender and is provided 
with highly distensible muscular walls. It passes into the stomach 

without any sharp line of demarcation 
(text-fig. 1). The stomach is usually 
straight and is directly continuous with 
the esophagus as in snakes. When much 
food is taken, a portion of it remains in 
the posterior part of Uie esophagus after 
the stomach has been moderately filled. 
In a few cases noted the stomach was dis¬ 
tinctly curved, with the pylorus on the 
right side of the body. In histological 
structure the walls of the stomach com¬ 
prise the usual muscular and coniveetive 
Figure 2. Portloiiof traut- tissue layers, while the mucous membrane 

remarkably thin, and the glands short 
short tabular gastric glands and much twistCNl (text-fig. 2). ^Flie lin- 

‘“ft ool'Mnpar epithelium, con- 

tinues directly into the shallow pits, from 
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tbe bottom of each of which one^ two, or several short tnbaiar 
glands extend to the rather thick mascularis mncosse. In their baeal 
portions the glands twist about considerably. ' 

The pyloric valve is remarkably highly developed, as described by 
Ijoydig (’72, p. 120) for Anguia, It consists of a mnsculaf, cilrou« 
lar fold, fluted longitudinally and projecting into the lumen of the 
duodenum. 

The duodenum has a diameter nearly as great as that of the 
stomach, and except for the sharp bend at its anterior end is almost 

straight. Its mucous 
membrane is thrown up 
into very conspicuous 
tongue-shaped villi 
(text-fig. 0), which are 
oval in section and placed 
with their long axes 
transversely to the 
length of the canal, as 
is common in many va* 
Figure 3. Seotion of epithelium of duodenum, rieties of reptiles. The 
.howtog .Wc of gl«.a.. X 380. epUhelinm of tho villus 

is, like that of the lining of the intervening intestinal surface, com¬ 
posed of simple columnar epithelium with thickly placed goblet cells 
(text-fig. 3). No other glands occur. The epithelial colls exhibit the 
peculiarly striated free border so characteristic of the small intestine 
of the higher vertebrates. Conspicuous blood and lymphatic ves¬ 
sels occupy the central portions of the villi. 

The duodenum passes imperceptibly into the ileum, there being no 
distinct line of demarcation either anatomically or histologically. 
The villi of the duodenum become gradually shorter and closer 
together, and eventually give place to irregular wavy folds which 
extend lengthwise throughout the ileum. The posterior end of the 
ileum, however, has a nearly smooth lining. Its posterior end is 
much narrower than the more anterior portions, and the change from 
ileum to large intestine is very marked; there is here a distinct 
annular constriction separating the two chambers (pi. xliii, figs. 25, 
26, tei^g. 1). This valve is marked by strong circular muscles, 
and the mucosa is thrown up into marked longitudinal folds. There 
is no free fold of the mucosa, however, such as occurs between 
stomach and duodenum or between rectum and cloaca. 

Tlie small intestine opens into the large intestine on one side of its 
central axis, so that an indication of a rudimentary cssenm is formed 
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on the side farthest from this opening, as in most lizards. Tho large 
intestine is cylindrical and without convolutions. It lies in the 
middle line of the body and remains of about the same diameter 
throughout its length, ’ Posteriorly it opens into the much narrower 
ventral cloaoal chamber as described below. Instea<l r»f passing 
gradually into the cloaca, however, the posterior end of the large 
intestine is saclike and in ordinary states of contraction continues 
slightly farther back than the comparatively narrow opening into 
the cloaca. A pair of very shallow blind pockets are thus formed 
on the right and left sides of the anterior end of the ventral oloacal 
chamber. The epithelium of these blind pockets is sharply dis¬ 
tinguishable from that of tho other portions of the large intestine 
because of the presence of masses of lymphoid cells forming well- 
marked lymphatic nodules. In other states of contraction, however, 
the pockets entirely disappear, the largo intestine passing gradually 
into the cloaca. The masses df lymphoid cells thus lie at the pos¬ 
terior end of the large intestine. The cloacal chambers and their 
relation to the ducts opening therein are described in detail in the 
chapter on the urogenital organs. The posterior opening of the 
cloaca is in ordinary states of contraction a transverse, crescent- 
shaped slit, guarded by a definite series of scales, as described in 
the following chapter. 

Lioer *—As is the case with the alimentary canal, the liver con¬ 
forms in shape to the slondomoMs of the body, consisting of a single 
very slender mass with only a \ery small secondary lobe (text-fig. 1), 
The main body of the organ is/ apparently made up of the portion 
which constitutes the right lobe in most lizards, the small secondary 
lobe referred to being the left lobe, which is either rudimentary or 
has its anterior portions completely fused with the right lobe. The 
right lobe extends from a short distance behind the heart nearly as 
far as the posterior end of the stomach. It is somewhat crescentic 
in cross section, the concavity lying closely appressed to the esopha- 
guSi which it covers ventrally and on tho right side in its normal. 
position. Sometimes both esofphagus and posterior pbrtion of lung 
are almost completely surrounded thereby. The average length of 
the right lobe is about in adult specimens, being very nearly 

one third as long as the distance from tip of snout to anal aperture. 
Both anterior and posterior extremities are very narrow. The 
epigastric vein enters the posterior end, while the vena cava inferior 
leaves the opposite extremity, and the portal vein enters the angle 
formed at the junction with the rudimentary left lobe. 
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The left lobe is represented by a very small projection sitnated a 
short distance behind the gall bladder and at about four fifths the 
distance toward the posterior end of the right lobe (tezt>fig. 1), 

The gall bladder is conspicuous as a dark, dval body imbedded in 
the substance of the liver at abont three fourths the distance toward 

the posterior end of that 
organ. In some oases it is 
largely covered by the Ihrer 
tissue, but usually lies freely 
exposed ventrally. Several 
bile ducts (text>fig. 4) ac* 
company the portal vein to 
Figure 4. Section of portal vein with its the anterior end of the du- 
o(.biA 11.™«. o.» of d.™ u 

larger than the four or five 
other ducts and probably leads directly from the gall bladder. They 
pass through the walls of the duodenum in company with the pan¬ 
creatic ducts. 

Pancftas ,—Situated in the angle between the pylorus and anterior 




Figure 5. Ventral side of etomaoh 
and dnodennm, ehowing position of 
lobes of nanoieaaand spleen; p» p , left 
and midale lobes of pancreas respective¬ 
ly, p", right lobe of pancreas, contin¬ 
uing posteriorly into spleen (ap); p. 
portal vein, x 8. 



Figure 6. Ventral side of stomach 
and anterior portion of duodenum, 
the latter opened to show the tongns- 
shaped viih The three lobes of the 
pancreas and the spleen are as in 
fig. 5. X 8. i 


end of the duodenum, that is, on the ventral and right sides of the 
pylorus, are three small bodies of whitish color (text-fig. 1); two of 
these are flattened, irregularly triangular in outline and appressed 
rather closely to JIm stomach, while the third is ovoid, with a deeply 
pigmented posted portion (text-9gs. 6, C)c The two flattened 
bodies prove to lie lobes of the pancreas; the paler portion of the 
ovoid body is likewise pancreas, while its pigmented posterior por¬ 
tion constitutes the splden. In most oases at least two of these 
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, bodies are more or lees intimately fused together^ and in some indi¬ 
viduals all three are connected by a eontinnous mass of pancreatic 
tissue, the three bodies then being represented as distinct lobes of a 
single gland. 

Of the pancreas lobes, one lies on the ventral and left side of the 
portal vein, close beside the pylorus. The second (text-figs. 5, 6) is 
situated somewhat posteriorly to this left lobe, and on the ventral 
side pf the portal vein, and may be called the median lobe; it is 
sometimes slightly bilobed, and occasionally connected directly to 
the left lobe. The third lobe, which is intimately fused with the 
spleen (text-figs. 5-7), is usually situated a little anterior to the 
median lobe and to the right of the portal vein (text*figs. 5, 6) ; it 
may consequently be considered us the right lobe. It is usually con¬ 
nected with the left lobe by a mass of pancreatic tissue between the 
portal vein and the pylorus. Both the splenic and pancreatic tissues 
are so closely fused into a single mass that the spleen igust be 
looked upon as an appendage to the right lobe of the pancreas. 

JSpleeiK —As described above, the ovoid right lobe of the pancreas 




Figure 7. Outlines of right lobe of pancreas (p) in 
four individuals, showing its more or less intimate 
connection with the spleen (sp) x S. 

exhibits a marked differentiation posteriorly, in that the anterior part 
is pale and whitish in color, while the posterior portion is deeply 
pigmented (text-figs. 5-7). A longitudinal section shows that the 
pale poition is composed of true pancreatic tibsiie and the pigmented 
part has the histological structure of the spleen. The boundary 
between the two kinds of tissue is clearly marked by a thin layer of 
connective tissue. 

The spleen retains its natural ovoid shape and is imbedded anteri¬ 
orly in the pancreatic mass, the convexity of the spleen fitting into 
a corresponding concavity in the pancreas. The extent to which the 
anterior portion of the spleen is buried in the pancreas varies in 
different individuals, as illustrated in text-fig. 7. The pancreas 
appears to grow back over the spleen by an outgrowth of its small 
l^ules, so that the posterior border of the gland is irregular and 
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wavy in outline. In a few cases the spleen was attached to the 
pancreatic lobe only by a narrow mass of connective tissue. 

Lunge .—As stated above, the right lung is much elongated and 
well developed, while the left is small and rudimentary, although 
remaining functional. Both lungs are provided with a similar ante* 
rior lobe. 

The larger, right lung is long %x\A tabular, being largest in its 
middle portion and tapering gradually to the slender, pointed^ pos¬ 
terior end (text-fig. 8). The trachea enters the median border of 
this long a short distance behind the anterior end, which is thus 
extended forward as a short anterior lobe. The lumen of this lobe 
is directly continuous posteriorly with that of the main portion of 
the lung, although there is often a slight constriction in this region. 
If the constriction becomes conspicuous, the opening into the poste¬ 
rior end of the anterior lobe is comparatively narrow. 

The left lung is usually loss than one fourth as long as the right, 
the cavities of the two being in all the individuals examined con¬ 
nected only by a narrow opening (text-fig. 8). 
Cope’s statement (:00, p. 670) that the two 
lungs arc fused proximally, so that there is 
but a single lumen,” is therefore erroneous or 
founded on an abnormal or artificial condition. 
The actual opening is small, oval in outline, and 
situated at the extreme posterior end of the 
trachea, which passes for a short distance along 
the median border of this as well as of the right 
lung. In this way the left lung is provided 
with an anterior lobe, projecting forward iu 
front of the tracheal opening just as in the case 
of the right lung. The anterior end of this 
lobe is rounded and often fully as largo as the 
corresponding lobe of the other lung. A slight 
^ ^ ^ constriction or lateral indentation usually occurs 

lungs, showing large demarcate the anterior lobe more definitely, 

right rum- Although the cavities of the two lungs are so 

men ry . x elosely bound 

to the right by a strong sheet of connective tissue. The left lung is 
thus held closely a^ggessed to the right exoepj; at its anterior and 
posterior extremities. 

Although there exists such great disci^pancy in sixe between the 
two lungs, yet both are functional itv all parts. The walls of both 
are thin and membranous, the reticulate bars or lamime, which ohrrj 
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the blood ve«83ls, forming only shallow alveoli. There is in each 
langi therefore, when well distended, a central air chamber nearly as 
large as the lung itself. 

The anterior ends of both Inngs are placed symmetrically close 
behind and beside the ventriole, the anterior lobe of each projecting 
forward to about the same extent (text iig. H). The large lung 
occupies the right side of the body cavity behind the heart and 
extends posleriorly on the dorsal side of the liver, while the esopha¬ 
gus is situated in a corresponding position on the left side of the 
body cavity. Nevertheless, when the lung is well distended and the 
esophagus empty, the lung actually fills the whole ventral portion 
of the body cavity for some distance behind the heart and thus lies 
ventral to the esophagus. This condition wdll, perhaps, justify 
Cope’s statement (; 00. pp. 670, 671) that the lung lies ventral to the 
alimentary canal. 

The average length of the right lobe in adult individuals is about 
35““, and that of the left lobe about H““, the comparative size iii^ 
preserved specimens naturally depending largely on the state of 
contraction. In one instance noted the left was but 6““ long and 
the right 30““. There is, however, great variation in size in life, 
particularly as regards the rudimentary lung. The length of the 
trachea is about 30““. 

Cope states (: 00, p. 670) that the fusion of the lungs indicates a 
step nearer obliteration of one than occurs in any of the serpentiform 
genera of Toiidee, Hcincidte, or Anguidse, where, although rediiecd 
in size, the left is distinct from the right except at its anterior end. 


II.— External Anatomv and Skeleton. B. W. Kunkbl. 

PI. XLI, fiKS- 4-8; PI. xui, 9-24; Text-figs. 9-13. 

The external appearance of the limbless, snake-like lizard, AptuMla 
pulchrOf of California may be described as follows : Body cylindri¬ 
cal or flattened slightlj' dorso-vcuitrally. Head very much depressed, 
slightly broader posteriorly than rest of body and tapering gradually 
to a moderately sharp snout, which has the form of a truncated cone, 
and projects beyond the lower jaw. Body only slightly differen¬ 
tiated into head and neck. Externally there is no trace of limbs. 
Tail variable in length, being from one tenth to one half the length 
of body from snout to anus, due apparently to injury to this mem- 
bei# In every instance in which the tail was relatively short, it was 
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rounded at the posterior end, but in several blunt-tailed individuals 
the tail was one half the length of the body proper, showing that 
when broken the tail always becomes rounded regardless of the posi¬ 
tion of the injury. Of some 50 adult specimens measured, the 
maximum length of the body from snoot to cloacal opening was 
the average being 128.5*”"*; the length of the tail of the same 
specimens averaged 41.1"*"*; and the total length, 169.6"*"*. The 
greatest diameter of these specimens varied from 5 to 7"****. 

There are apparently two distinct varieties of coloring, corre-^ 
sponding to the varieties nigra and pulehra: In the more common 
variety, njgro, which made up about two thirds of the total number 
of specimens examined, the dorsal side is of a dark .purplish brown; 
and in the less common pnkhra^ it is of a pale steel blue. In both 
varieties the color is uniform and extends on the dorsal surface for 
about one third the circumference of the body; that is, ten or eleven 
longitudinal rows of sealers on the dorsal side are deeply pigmented. 
^Adjacent to the pigmented scales on each side is a row of scales 
slightly paler than the dorsal ones. In some of the more deeply 
colored specimens, the row next but one to the unpigniented is 
slightly darker than any of the dorsal ones, tlms giving rise to a 
lateral line of darker color. The ventral side is always very faintly 
colored; the individuals of the variety pw/cAra^arc slightly more of 
a cream color on the ventral side than those of the darker colored 
variety, which tend more to a decidedly yellow color. There is 
comparatively little difference, however, in the coloring of the ven* 
tral side. In the variety nigra the scales on the ventral side show 
very slight and delicate pigmentation on their lateral borders, but 
this is entirely wanting in the paler individuals. The ventral side 
of the head and meek is pigmented like the dorsal side but is not 
quite MO daik. This pigmentation extends back in the median lino 
for nearly twice the length of the mouth, hut not so far laterally, 
and gradually passes over to the general color of the ventral side of 
the body. A small number of scales immediately anterior to the 
cloacal opening are likewise pigmented in some individuals. The 
scales on the ventral side of the tail arc pigmented on their lateral 
borders, giving the effect of slightly Irregular zigsag lines equal in 
number to the longitudiual rows of scales on the ventral side. The 
pign^ent of the dorsal side extends around the tip of the tail for a 
distance of a millimeter or two on the ventral side. 

There is no trace of an external ear, but the position of the audU 
tory eapsule in the skull is posterior to the specialized plates o%the 
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bond* The eye is rather elougated and may be closed by a lower 
lid which is covered by three scales, the middle one of which is the 
largest 

Seales. 

. The scales covering the head are larger than those of the body 
and have a very definite position upon the underlying bones of the 
skuIK The following are the most important peculiarities of the 
cephalic plates. The rostral plate (text^figs. 0-11, r) is more or less 
pentagonal, and is in contact with the nasals by a long suture, and 
with the low anterior end of the first superior labial and the intema- 

0 10 11 


..r 



Figures 9-11. Dorsal, lateral, and ventral views of head, showing arrange¬ 
ment of scales; y>t, frontonasal; fusod frontal and frontoparietals; f/, 
first infralabial; tii, first inferior labial; tf, inteniasoloreal; ip, interparietal; 
», nasal; p/i, parietals; r, rostral; *, symphynial; sc, eeooud superciliary; $J, 
second snpeiior labial; so, snpraocnlar; s.p, superior preoonlar. x 4. 

sotoreals, which have a short common suture. The nasals (text-fig. 
10 , 1 /) are roughly rlioinboidal with their apices directed posteriorly; 
they rest upon the first superior labials and are situated anterior to 
the second superior labials and internasoloreals. 

The nostril is small and elongated with its long axis oblique ; it is 
situated in the ventral and anterior portion of the nasal plate. 

The internasoloreals are large and rectangular and meet in the 
middle line by a shm^t suture which is slightly oblique. They are 
bounded posteriorly by the superior preocular and frontonasal-(/»), 
which is a large median plate, subtriangular in form and somewhat 
wider than long. The superior preooiilar (s.p) is pentagonal, with 
its hpex reaching the eye posteriorly ; it is in contact ventfally with 
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tfae second superior labial («./) and the very small elongated inferior 
preooular, and dorsally with the frbntonasal, the supraooulair by a 
very short suture, and with the most anterior of the three small 
superoiliarics. Posterior to the frontonasal is a single large heaago^ 
nal scale, according to Cope (:00) probably the fused frontal and 
froritoparietals (fp), provided with a notch on its posterior margin 
to acoommodate the small interparietal. The inferior prcocular is 
situated ventrally with respect to the superior preocular. It is very 
small, linear or subtnangular in form with its base directed dorsally ; 
it is in contact on the ventral side principally with the third superior 
labial and sometimes also by a very short suture with the isecond 
superior labial. Out of more than 30 specimens examined, four were 
found in which the inferior prcocular was absent and in two eases it 
was present on the right side only. « 

The tirst supraocular (text-fig 10, so) is triangular and situated 
posteriorly to the frontonasal and laterally to the large fronto-fronto- 
parietal. It is in contact also with the second supraocular poste¬ 
riorly, also with the superior pieocular by a very short suturg, and 
the first and second superoiliarics. The second supraocular is rather 
small and elongated; situated dorsally to it arc the fronto-frontopari- 
etal and the outer one of the parietals; ventral to it are the second 
and third superoiliarics ; anterior to it are the fiist supraocular and 
second superciliary, and posterior to it are the parietal and one of 
the pobtoetilars. 

The three superciliaries form a series dorsal to the eye; the middle 
one (sc) is lozenge-shaped and higher than broad and separates the 
first and third, which are subequal; the first superciliary is elongated 
with parallel sides and is in contact with the superior preocular ante¬ 
riorly and ventrally; tlic third is slightly lower than the first and is 
bounded dorsally by the second supraocular and by the superior post- 
ocular posteriorly. 

Two squamiform subequal postoculars lie side by side in transverse 
scries ; the inferior one is in contact venttally with the* fourth supe« 
rior labial; tfae superior postocular i^ bounded anteriorly by the 
second supraocular and the third superciliary, and dorsally by the 
parietal. Posterior to these the regular sqiiamation of the body 
proper begins. 

There are six superior labials which form a series bounding the 
mouth dorsally: of these the^first is very low and situated ventral to 
the rostral and nasal platJr; the second (s.l) is the largest^ abo^ 
twice as long as bigb,itttbrectangu]ar in shape and in contact wiA 
the internasoloreals and superior and inferior preoculars dofsaUy 
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DIm iUrd \b higher then broad and \h bounded dorsally by the inferior 
the anther preooular and the fonrth superior labial; the fourth 
Is sttbreotangitlar, smaller but somewhat higher than the second and 
MmImm the inferior eyelid; it is in contact also with the postociilar 
dorsaliy and posteriorly. The 6fth and sixth are somewhat smaller 
than the others; they are both squamiform and scarcely to be dis- 
tiUgnlshed from the regular scales on the body in the same region. 

Iiylllg in the notch of the fronto-frontoparietal is the rhomboidal 
interparietal (text-dg. lO, ip)^ which bears somewhat anterior to its 
centre the browspot, a pigmentless area of circular shape and indis¬ 
tinct outlines, whose diameter is equal to about one fourth the great¬ 
est width of the scale. It is bounded posteriorly by the occipital 
plate in the median line and the parietals. The ocscipital is rhomboi¬ 
dal in shape and smaller than the interparietal and parietals. Two 
snbequal, rhomboidal parietals (pa) are arranged on each side in a 
transverse row posterior to the fronto-frontoparietal and the inter¬ 
parietal. Several rows of scales posterior to these are slightly larger 
than the body scales. 

On the lower jaw is a large sympbysial plate (text-fig, 11, s) sub- 
hexagonal and equilateral. It is flanked by the first inferior labial 
(fn), which is trapexoidal in form. Six inferior labials of gradually 
diminishing height form a scries bounding the lower jaw medially. 
The second inferior labial is rhomboidal and of about the same sixe 
as the first The fifth and sixth are considerably smaller than the 
others. Situated medially with respect to the inferior labials is a 
Series of four infralabials. The first infralabials ((/*) are large and 
trapesoidal in form. They meet in the middle lino and are bounded 
laterally by the first and second inferior labials; the second and third 
infralabials are oblong, about twice as long as broad ; the third is 
somewhat smaller; and the fourth considerably smaller than the 
third. There Is a second series of infralabials situated medially with 
respect to the first. The first scale of this series is broad and meets 
its fellow in the middle line by a long suture ; the second 'is some¬ 
what smaller and trapesoidal. Two squamiform scales somewhat 
larger than the regular scales of the body are situated posterior to 
the first infralabials of the second series medially. Posterior to these 
the regular squamation of the body begins. 

The scales of the body in the region of the neck are considerably 
narrower in an antero-posterior direction than those of the body 
proper. There are also several more longitudinal rows In this region 
to sSlow for the slightly Iprger diameter of the base of the head. 
The scales ot the body (text-fig. 13) are very regular in sixe and 

^CUairs. OoNK AOad.^ Vox*. Xlt. 24 Dxoxicbbb, 1906 « 
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fibape, subhexagonal or cycloidal and strongly imbricate and arranged 
in from 26 to 32 longitudinal rows, 30 being the usual number; the 
margins are entire and the surface smooth. 

There are five preanal scales (text-fig. 12), of which the mediah 
one is the longest and more or less wedge-shaped with its apex pos¬ 
terior. The lateral scales are subequal and losenge-sbaped. 

Some embryos just previous to the time of ^birth showed several 
interesting variations from the adult type. The interparietal plate 
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Figure 12 Amtigeiueut of soales Figure 18. Arrangement of scales of 
about cloaoal aperture of adult, a 4. body, seen from left aide, x 4. 

of the embryo is much broader relatively than in the adult and the 
posterior margin of the fronto-frontoparietal is more rounded in its 
contour than in the adult (pi. xr.ii, fig. 11). The interparietal 
also showed considerable variation in sise, for in some cases it was 
not only relatively but also actually larger than in the adult. In a 
single embryo the parietal in contact with the interparietal on the 
right was replaced by three small cycloidal scales which occupied 
approximately the same space that the single parietal on the loft did. 
Of those three the anterior was the largest and the posterior one was 
the smallest and overlapped the occipital more than did the parietal 
on the left. 

The position of the pineal eye with reference to the interparietal 
plate shows much variation in these embryos ^ usually it is in the 
anterior portion, but it may lie centrally or even posteriorly. In the 
adult, on the other hand, the pineal eye always lies entirely in the 
anterior portion. The eye can 1^ seen clearly beneath this plate, for 
there is a circular unpigmented area directly above it with a diameter 
about twice that of the underlying structure (fig. 10), so that the eye 
appears as a perfectly black spot surrounded by a pigmentless area 
i which blends off into the general color of the dorsal side. 

Dermal OeslJlccUione .—Dermal ossifications are strongly devaU 
oped, underlying each scale. They ard usually pahnate in form 
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wHfa lour or tnote ray» and usually exhibit one or more foramina. 
Tbeir outlines are irregular. The rays arise from a more or less 
float base and extend posteriorly (pJ. xui, figs. 15-19). 

Skeleton, 

iSkuU, —^l^'he sknll of Anniella is^ in a ji^neral way, conical, corre¬ 
sponding for the most part to the external form of the head; pos¬ 
teriorly it extends beyond the differentiated cophalio plates. The 
cranium is broadest at the posterior portion of the fused parietals 
and aupraoccipital which encloses the internal ear. Posterior to 
the broadest point the skull is more nearly hemispherical in form. 
The cranium is fairly well developed in comparison with the facial 
part of the skull. 

The prcmaxilla {pi. xu, figs 4, 5, and 6, pm^ is single and bears 
four or five teeth, and has a large median process which extends 
posteriorly and dorsally and separates the two nasals; the palatal 
portion bears posteriorly a slender median spine and two triangular 
processes. The latter are embraced externally by the maxillae. 
Each maxilla (mx) bears usually six teeth, which are situated on a 
ledge on the inner side; the facial portion is large; the maxilla is in 
contact with the premaxilla and nasal antenorly ; the frontal, pre¬ 
frontal, nasal, and jugal dorsally; with the supraorbital and ecto- 
pterygoid posteriorly, and with the palatine, ectopterygoid and 
Tomer medially. The nasals (h) are rather large and separated 
anteriorly by the meilian process of the prcmaxilla. The facial 
portion of the maxilla and a slender process of the frontal lie exter¬ 
nally. 

The frontals (fr) form a wide entrant angle between the nasals 
posteriorly and, by a very small process, separate the nasals from 
the prefrontals. 'fhere is a small foramen on the external margin 
near the posterior end of the suture with the maxilla. Each pre- 
fipntal (p) is bounded medially by the frontal and to a slight extent 
by the maxilla, ventra^y and posteriorly by the orbit of the eye and 
supraorbital, anteriorly and ventrally by the maxilla. The poste* 
rior end reaches the postfrontal; the descending process is well 
developed. 

Posterior to the prefrontal is the small postfrontal, which is 
cfescuntic in shape and is situated laterally to the frontal and 
parietal, the concave border fitting over the angle formed by the 
ftou^l and parietal at the coronal suture. The postorbital is very 
•mall and soale-like, aftaohed to tbe outer and posterior aspect of 
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the postfrontal. The ftontala (ft) am large and separate. Tbejave 
•lightly separated posteriorly by an entrant angle of the fneed 
parietals. Laterally are situated the prefrontal and postfroBtab 
The desoending processes meet vcntrally, enclosing the olfactory 
lobes. The parietals (pa) are fused and very large. There is nO 
pineal foramen, but near the anterior margin is a cavity on the under 
side in which lies the pineal eye as has been described for AnguU* 
The parietal broadens posteriorly, although just behind the coronal 
suture it is constricted sharply so that the lateral angles overhang. 
Posteriorly the two lateral portions are prolonged considerably to 
fit externally to the supraoocipital; in the median portion of the 
posterior edge of the parietal are several slender teeth for gomphosis 
with the supraoccipital (so). In one specimen there were four, as 
figured, but in others the lateral teeth had disappeared. Near the 
middle of the suture with the supraoccipital are two oval depressions. 
A short process of the outer and posterior end of the parietal rests 
on the petrosal and supports the anterior end of the squamosal. 
The parietal is in contact with the frontals, postfrontals, petrosals, 
squamoaals, and supraoccipital. 

The supraoccipital (so) is large and is fused with the exooeipi^a 
There is a deep notch at the posterior margin dorsal to the foramen 
magnum. This bone is expanded considerably to accommodate the 
anterior semicircular canal. In each internal ear there is r single 
large lenticular mass of very white carbonate of lime, tlie otolith. 
The horixontal semicircular canal extends around the otolith medially 
and very nearly meets its fellow in the middle line. 

The vomers (fig. 5, no) are separated anteriorly by the median 
process of the premaxilla. They are in contact with each other for 
about one half of their length but are separated posteriorly. The 
maxillfc and palatines lie externally to the vomers, immediately 
behind which the posterior nares open. There is a strongly devel¬ 
oped longitudinal keel on each vomer which becomes more proiyi- 
iient posteriorly, and a foramen in the middleeach. 

The palatines (^pl) are separated widely from each other by the 
vomers and are in I'outact also with the maxillie, ectopterygoids, 
pterygoids, and prefrontals; they are short and, with the eotpptery- 
goids, enclose the anterior halves of the palatine foramina. Each 
pterygoid (pt) is long and Y-shaped and encloses the palatine fora¬ 
men posteriorly. The outer limb of the Y is united with the eeto- 
pterygoid (sc) by a transverse suture; the posterior limb is the longest 
and extends media^y to the quadrate. The median limb tibe 
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jitarjgoid aitioulates with the palatine. A short distance posterior 
to the union of the three limbs of the bone there is an artioalation 
wUh a triangular process of the basisphenoid, called by Cope the 
basipterygoid process (A). The eetopterygoid forms a continuation of 
the outer limb of the pterygoid, fits into a notch of the posterior 
portion of the maxilla, and also sends a slender process, which comes 
in contact with the palatine, medially along the posterior margin oi 
the maxilla. 

The basispbcDoid (As) is more or loss triangular in shape with 
two lateral processes, the basipterygoids, articulating with the 
pterygoids. The lateral, posterior processes of the basisphenoid 
Unite with the basioccipital The basioccipital (Ao) is large and 
beam a single, simple occipital condyle; in one of Bauris (’84) 
specimens the sutures between the exoccipitals and basioccipital, 
whieh enter into the formation of the condyle, could be distinguished. 
The basioccipital and basisphenoid are not co^ossified. The quad¬ 
rate {q) is more or less tri-radiate inTorm; it lies external to the 
stapes (s0« the columellar portion of which fits into a slight con- 
oavitj on its posterior aspect. The ventral arm lies external to the 
pterygoid. The stapes is large, the tymjianic {>ortion thick and 
circular, the columellar portion short and stout. The petrosal, 
according to Cope, lies lateral and posterior to the parietal; the ante¬ 
rior border is notched to receive the lateral borders of the parietal; 
the supraforaminal portion of the petrosal is produced to an acute 
angle, terminating at the parietal border much in advance of the 
anterior semicircular canal. The body of the petrosal is fierforated 
by a large foramen just in front of the superior part of the quad¬ 
rate. 

The jugal {j) is slender and somewhat curved, free at its distal 
end and united with the maxilla at the posterior facial portion. 
It bounds the orbit of the eye ventrally and posteriorly. The 
squamosal (pi. xli, fig. 6, 9q) is small and of irregular shape, flat 
and splint-like. It lies dorsal to the quadrate and stapes and exter¬ 
nal to the parietal, petrosal, and supraoceipital. The exoccipitals 
are fused with the basi- and supraocoipitals. The lachrymal is very 
sitiall and in connection with the maxilla on the outside, and the pre-» 
frontal on the inside. The supraorbital (s) is large and placed above 
the orbit anteriorly. The epipterygoid, mentioned by Cope, is very 
delicate and somewhat L-sbaped. I could not determine its position, 
but found it in a thoroughly nfacerated skull. 
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The mandible i« made up of the articular (fig. 7^ a), angular^ e6ro«> 
nary (cor), dontary (1ig« 7, dn and fig. 8), and epletrial (ip). The 
articular is oo-ossified with the snpraangular. The angular is filat and 
splintUke, situated on the external aspect of the mandible, external 
to the articular and dentary. Eight teeth are usually borne on the 
dentary. They are acutely conical, grooved on the inner surface 
and directed slightly backwards. 

The hyoid apparatus is, according to Cope, the simplest among the 
lizards: it consists of a continuous glosso-hyal rod, which is bifurcate 
po8tt»riorly, and a simple branohihyal attached to each of the 
branches. The other elements are wanting (pi zlit, fig. 12). 

Vertebrae ,—The vertebra? are procoelous. The presacrals vary in 
number from 71 to 74, .and all have simple ribs attached except the 
first two. In a single specimen Baur found that there was a short 
rib present on one side only of the second vertebra. The neural 
spines are well developed and directed posteriorly (^>1. xui, figs. 21 
and 22). No sygospheiie is present on the eervieals, which are dts* 
tinguished by the presence of ventral processes The processes 
diminish posteriorly, and that of the first vertebra is bilobed*' The 
trailsveise processes arise from the anterior portion of the veitebrie 
(fig. 19). 

There are four sacral vertobr» with no ribs attached, but with 
the transverse processes much developed. The first has a siioTple 
process directed slightly backwards; the second has the process 
split distally, the posterior prong being smaller and variable in poii- 
tiob. The third has the same form as the second, but tbe notch at 
the extremity of the transverse process is deeper. It also shows the 
first indication of a chevron in the form of two paiallel plates placed 
lengthwise on the ventral side of the centrum and not uniting dis¬ 
tally. In one specimen these plates were wanting. The fourth is 
similar to the third but the obevron is complete. Baur (’94) found 
tbe chevron incomplete as in the preceding and the splitting of the 
transverse process only on one side. The first caudal and all tbe 
succeeding have simple caudal ribs, diapophyses, directed anteriorly, 
and completely formed chevrons pointing posteriorly. The chevrons 
lATe situated at the posterior ends of the centra and not intercentrally^ 
The transverse splitting of the vertebras in the tail commences at 
the third caudal* A portion of the base of tbe transverse process ii 
included in the small anterior segment; tbe posterior segment is pro-^ 
ccslous (figs. 28 and 24). The numbier of caudals varies, fn oUa 
specimen with a moderately long tail there were 86. 
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rlhn are Blender^ gradually tapering and ourved (pi. 
xuii fig. 18). They increase in length to the tenth and then grad¬ 
ually diminish. The anterior ribs incline more posteriorly than the 
rest. The articular facet is triangular with tlie apex of the triangle 
directed ventrally. There is a single rounded notch at the middle 
of the base of the triangular facet, which is slightly concave. 
Posteriorly they become circular. The last two ribs arc consider¬ 
ably shorter and slightly stouter than the rest. 

iVfois.*—The shoulder girdle is entirely wanting. The pelvic 
girdle is very rudimentary and is represented solely by a pair 
of somewhat flattened, rod-like bones (pi. xui, tig. 14) attached 
by ligaments to the extremities of the transverse processes of the 
second sacral vertebra and extending medially and anteriorly in 
front of the cloacal aperture. The anterior ends of the pelvic 
rods are not constant in the degree to which they approach each 
othei^ but they never come in contact. Each presents a slight trian¬ 
gular process on its ventral and inner side about one third the dis¬ 
tance from the anterior to the posterior end. Baiir states that he 
found in a macerated skeleton that the girdle was differentiated into 
an ilium, ischium, and pubis, but in a careful study of the adult and 
in sections of late embryos I have been able to find but a single bone 
and have seen no indication whatever of more than one center of 
ossification. Baur also found an obturator foramen, which does Aot 
appear in my preparations. Serial sections of the embryos and 
adults showed a simple cylindrical rod of cartilage with rounded 
ends situated in the middle line ventral to the bladder and anterior 
to the pelvic bones. It probably represents the epipubis.. 


III. —Urogknital Organs. 

W. K. Coe and B. W. Kunkkl. 

PI. XLin, figs. 25, 26; PI. xliv, figH. 27>82; PI. xlv, figs. 88-87; PI. xlvx, 
figs. 88-48; Text-figs. 14, 15. 

The material on which these studies were made was collected at 
Pacific Grove, California, during the mouths of August and Septem¬ 
ber, 1901. At this time of the year the female lizards give birth to 
their young. Some of the females collected bad already discharged 
tbmr young while others still carried embryos, all^of which were in 
an advanced stage of development. Some of the embryos, however^ 
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repreiented a mueh laler period of embryonio life tbaii did otbeifi 
ao that we have been able to follow the later developipefeit of riie 
oopulatory and other reproductive organs through thhir final stages 
of development and to compare them with the similar organs of the 
newly-born yoang and with those of the adult. We are therefore 
unable to give any account of the earlier stages of development 
either of the reprodnotive organs or of any of the organs of the 
body. 

Ibe most striking feature of the well-advanced embryos it the 
possession of a pair of very conspicnous coputatorj' organs, whieb 
project from the sides of the oloaoal opening and strongly resemble 
a pair of limbs. When most prominent these appendages project 
from the ventral side of the body for a distance fnlly one third as 
great as the diameter of the body itself in the same region* They 
are then gradually withdrawn into the oloacal aperture, ai|d at the 
time of bii1|i are fully concealed beneath the lips of this opd^ng. 
Such appendages occnrred in all embryos of a certain stage of 
development, and were apparently as oonspicuons in females as in 
males. 

It was to study the structure and subsequent fate of these organs 
in both sexes that our studios were undertaken. This led naturally 
to an examination of the other reproductive organs of the adult 
anftnals, and in thu connection a number of interesting peculiarities 
in which these lisards differ from others have been revealed. Some 
of these peculiarities are briefly described in two preliminary papers 
already published (Coe and Kunkel, : 04 and ; 06)) but are here 
given in gseater detail. 

In the following account of the urogenital organs, including the 
peculiar structure of the two cloacal chambers and the copulatory 
organs, most of the details of structure will be omitted except where 
peculiarities are described which are different from those of the 
closely related European limbless liaard, Anffuis^ and other lizards. 
For a general treatise on the anatomy of AnffuU the reader is 
referred to the admirable accounts given by Leydig (’73) and Braun 
C77). 

2i4t€9 and Spe^ Jhicti, 

At is the role iii the lizards and many other reptiles, the right 
genital gland is situated more anteriorly than the left, so that the 
right genital duct is the longer. In Anni^ the right testis Is 
usually about Its owm length in advance of the left (pi. xi«yt,fig, S8)« 
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- IRiaM gfatiidi m in life creamy white in color and are aituated at 
m arerige diHanee of about 3^ anterior to the oloaeal apertare in 
the adult liearda. Sach gland ia oral in shape, of regular outline, 
about 5”**" in length when mature and about half as wide. The 
tubules of which it is composed are loosely coiled, and can be seen 
irith a, hand lens, the oonneotive tissue tunic being much less firm 
than in many lisards. 

At the anterior end of the testis the tubnles enter a very fine, much 
Convoluted duct, forming the epididymis, which passes forward as 
far as the adrenal body, and then bends abruptly backward, passing 
along the lateral face of the testis to join the vas deferens. 

The va$ dfferen$ is likewise much convoluted. It receives the 
epididymis on the lateral border of the testis, and, with many con* 
volutions in its anterior half, passes back to open at the summit of a 
lonritodinal ridge or papilla situated on the dorsal wall of the dorsal 
oloml chamber (pi. xlv, fig. 35, v.d) a little in advance of the open¬ 
ing of the ureter, as will be described below. The opening.of 
the vas deferens into the cloaca is guarded by a strong sphincter of 
circular muscular fibers (pi. xlv, fig. 85), the contraction of which 
idso raises the posterior end of the ridge on which the opening is 
situated into a prominent papilla. This papilla is doubtless greatly 
<^larged at the time of copulation. 

I The epididymis is lined with a single layer of flattened or cuboidal 
oells, while the vas deferens has a lining of a single layer of colum¬ 
nar cells, and tjliese increase in height toward the posterior end of ** 
the duct. 

Ovaries and OvidueU. 

As is the case with AngnU and numerous other lizards, AnnMla is 
ovovlviparoua, usually giving birth to two well formed young at each 
' breeding season. These young are very vigorous and active from 
the moment of their birth. Extenially Uiey resemble the adults in 
almost every particular except as to size and in some cases color, for 
the young appear to be of the gray or silvery variety, while the 
adults exhibit two well marked color varieties as described on the 
preceding pages. 

The genital glands of the female are situated in a position similar 
to those 6i the male, but are considerably larger. Their «ze natur¬ 
ally varies directly with the t^crease in size of the ova as the time* 
appK>aohes for the discharge of the eggs into the oviducts. As a 
y^ethe right ovary is slightly larger than the left, although in all 
probability both produce an equal number of eggs. 
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Since only one egg is uenally matured in each ovary at each breed* 
ing season^ ae e rale one ovam in each ovary ie dietinotly larger than 
the others. The ovary is irregular in shape, conforming to the 
uneven arrangement of the larger and amalier ova, so that this gland 
is naturally smallest Immediately after the discharge of its one large 
ovum. We are unable to state the time of year when such discharge 
takes place or the actual sise or appearance of the egg on reaching 
the oviduct. As will be described below, the left oviduct is aborted 
and funcdonlesB in all of the individuals which we have examined, 
so that both the eggs discharged from the ovaries must enter the 
right oviduct. 

Microscopic sections of the ovary indicate that the ova develop 
in a manner quite similar to that described for Zaceria by Hoffmann 
(’88)- The conspicuous aona radiata of the partly developed ovum 
is surrounded by a single layer of smaller cells, each of which is 
very similar to the egg itself* Among these smaller follicular dills, 
as well as on their internal and external faces, are minute nuclei of 
cells which form a sort of capsule for the follicular cells. As the 
ovum increases in size and acquires more yolk, the follicular cellsV 
which were previously so very similar to the ovum itself, liecome 
gradually smaller and more mimerous. Their function is evidently 
to elaborate food materials which pass through the zona radiata toi 
the ovum. The presence of a capsule about the follicular o^lls indii 
cates that they are merely degenerate ova which contribute theiil 
^food materials to the support of the single ovum which reaches 
maturity. 

Oviducts. —The moat striking peculiarity of the oviducts is the fact 
that the right oviduct only is capable of receiving the eggs discharged 
from the ovaries, and it is, therefore, in the right alone tliat the 
embryos develop. In every one of the numerous females examined 
the left oviduct was much aborted, seldom exceeding a few milli¬ 
meters in length (pi. xuir, figs. 25, 26) and entirely incapable of per- 
f(mning its normal functions. 

The riffht oviduct is very similar to one of the oviducts of A.ngui$ 
and other lizards. When without eggs it is a long slender tube, 
exhibiting numerous convolutions in its anterior half, and extending 
forward anterior to the ovary. Xts anterior end usually lies near the 
^posterior end of the liver, and^opens into the body cavity by a large, 
funnel-shaped opening (pi. mu, figs. 25, 26, o) ai in other lizards. 
This terminal ostium is supported by strong mesenteries, forming the 
broad ligament^ and^commonly Uei several times its own length in 
front of the ovary. 
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The ostium leads into a narrow, tnucli oonvolated tube which 
passes backward on the lateral face of the ovary. If there are no eg^ 
or embryos in the oviduct this tube retains an almost uniform diameter 
ibronghout its whole length. It opens posteriorly at the summit of 
a small papilla (pi. xlv, fig. 84, f/.p) situated on the ventral wall of 
the dorsal cloacal chamber, as described below. When eggs or 
embryos are present, however, the oviduct swells out to form a broad 
uterine sac in the region occupied by them. 

The exact shape and sise of the egg in life has not been carefully 
noted, the drawing on plate xtiii having been made from a specimen 
after preservation. In this specimen (fig. XO), and in several others 
similar, the two eggs oootipied almost the whole length of the utenis 
between the ovary and the anterior end of the kidney. The eggs 
were separated from each other by a marked constriction in the uter¬ 
ine wail, and the wall was similarly sharply constricted both in front 
of tM eggs and behind them. £ach of these eggs was long and 
elliptical, but was decidedly narrower in the middle than toward the 
ends. 

L^t outduef.—As stated above, the left oviduct remains through 
life in a very rudimentary condition and even atrophies to such an 
extent that it reaches in adult females a length scarcely exceeding 
that of the kidney, as shown in figs. ^5, 26, pU XLiti. Hie average 
length is about 20”^"*, but varies widely in different individuals even 
when sexually mature. In a single Specimen the length was 40°^"*, 
and in another equally large specimen it was but 15"*'". These were 
the limits of variation, bub these extremes are much greater than ii 
the case of any other organ. This condition would indicate a very 
recent degeneration of this functionless oviduct. 

A consideration of the condition of the oviducts in Anguis and 
other reptiles further emphasises the fact that we have in this organ 
in Anniella a much more advanced stage of degeneration than occurs 
in any other reptile, while the degcneralion is along the same lines as 
in the large number of reptiles in which the left oviduct presents 
various degrees of diminution in sise as compared with the right. 
Ifaoerta and most other lisards have the left oviduct more or less 
conspicuously shorter and smaller than the right, corresponding with 
tl different position of the two ovaries. 

”l%is aborted oviduct is slender and exj/indrioal, and is of about the 
same diameter throughout. At its anterior end, however, it usually 
bepds on itself sharply and either ends abruptly (pi. xiin, fig. 25) or 
extends for a millimeter or two farther as a very narrow tube with 
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009 or two ihArp tarns (pi. zuti, flg. 26). It,is suf^rtwl antortorl)^ 
by a delicate mesentery which runs forward toward the oraiy in the 
position which the oviduct would occupy if it were folly developed. 

We found it difficult to determine whether this aborted oviduct in 
all oases opens into the body cavity. In the case noted above, where 
it was exceptionally long, such an opening oonld be distbicUy made 
out Several shorter oviducts, however, were so small and delicate 
at their anterior terminations that serial sections failed to show 
clearly whether a minute ostium was present or not. 

It should be emphasixed, however, that thit left ovklaot eorre* 
spends closely in shape, position and general appearanee with that 
terminal portion of the right oviduct which lies posterior to the 
uterus. Its histological structure, too, is practically the same, far it 
is provided with an abundance of compound tubular glmids (pl.xty, 
dg. 87). These glands extend through about two thirds of the 
thickness of the wall of the oviduct, and discharge their secretions 
into its lumen by moans of rather large duets. Tlie epithelial lining 
of the oviduct consists of medium'sized columnar cells, which become 
more or less cnboidal in the glands themselves. In4he posterior 
portions of the oviduct the glands increase so greatly in number and 
complexity as to form an almost oontinuons layer beneath the epitbe* 
lium of the himen. Toward the posterbr openings of the oviducts, 
however, the glands di 8 < 4 >pear, the lumen becomes mao’* Itnaller, 
and a distinct layer of circular muscles is formed outside the epithe¬ 
lium of the lumen. 

The aborted oviduct thus appears to have retained in some measure 
its aeore\ory function, even though it is of little importance in the 
economy of the body. Like many structures which show evidence 
of recent degeneration, this rudimentary organ exhibits a very con¬ 
siderable variation in length and sise in different individuals. WhUe 
its average length is about equal to that of one of the kidneys, ycjt 
in several instances it has been found to be much shorter, and iuthp 
single case referred to above it was considerably longer than usnal, 
and had a distinct anterior ostium. It is conceivable that in ak 
exceptional case it might actually remain of sufficient siae to reoeiue 
and support an egg. | 

The openings of both oviducts are side by side on the summit oe|i 
pair of closely nnited papillm^tuated in the median line of the bocjy 
on the dorsal side of the thick luniaontal pailation s^arating t|le 
dorsal from the ventral cloaoal chambers (pi. uv, fig. 84 and 
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xvrt, fig. 40). Thew will be deacribed in dotul below. In the 
pjijpiUs itself the lamen of the ovidnot is much reduced in sise. 

It diottld be noted that in the closely allied Anguia both oriduots 
are well developed, and both bear an approximately equal number 
ei embryos, some IS to 20 young being produced in a single season 
(Leydig^ *72, p. 1 SO). In Amphid>aena both oviducts are likewise 
oi about the same size (Bedriaga, *84, p. 07), as is also the case in 
Afwpe and Ttoganophia (Smaliau, *85, p. loi). 

It is to be remem^rcd that it is the left oviduct which is aborted 
in AnnUOa, while in birds it is the right which has degenerated even 
more completely. In numerous reptiles the left oviduct is shorter 
than tbe right, but so far as we can learn retains its normal functions 
in all lizards except AnnieUa. 


Cloaca. 

The cloaca in AnnieUa is made up of three more or less well 
demarcated chambers, of which two constitute tbe anterior portion 
of the cloacb and the third the posterior portion. The two anterior 
oharabers are separated by a thick horizontal partition (pi. xlv, fig, 
Sft, A), so that one of them lies directly dorsal to the other. We 
shall therefore refer to these three chambers as ventral, dorsal, and 
posterior (t).c, d c, and p.c, pi. xi.vi, fig. 40). 

The ventral oloacal chamber (pi. xlv, fig. 35, v.o) is a narrow tube 
with rather thick inutonlar walls. Its mucosa is thrown up into 
high longitudinal ridges so that the lumen of the tube is oompara* 
lively small. It leads from the opening of the large intestine, 
described in a preceding chapter, to tbe posterior cloacal chamber. 
The urinary bladder enters this chamber by a narrow opening in its 
ventral wall near its anterior end (pi. xlvi, fig. 40, dl). The colum¬ 
nar epithelium lining this tube in not very different from that of the 
large intestine. 

The dorsal oloacal chamber is a rather large space lying directly 
dorsal to the thick horizontal partition which separates it from the 
ventral ehamber. On the walls of this cavity the openings of the 
ureters, Wolffian, and genital ducts are situated. 

I In the male, as described above, the sperm ducts open on the 
lu^'nit of a pair of longitudinal ridges (pi. xlv, fig. S5, v.d), situated 
fu tbe dorsal surface of the chamber The ureters open directly 
posterior to them. 
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In the female tine eonditione are somewjtat more oompleXi for the 
oviducU have their openings close together on the summit of a pidr 
of closely united papillas which are situated on the dorsal wall of the 
horisontal partition and thus on the mntral wall of the dorsal oloacal 
chatnlier (pi xt<V| fig. 34). In some individuals the papillm extend 
backward and project slightly beyond the posterior end of the piurti** 
tion, so that their tips are visible when the posterior chainl^r is 
opened. In most cases, however, such is not the case, the tips of 
the papillae being hidden from view by the horisontal partition. 
Although in ordinary cases a pair of such papillae is preseutj yet the 
state of contraction of the parts may be such that both oviducts lie 
very close together and apparently form but a single papilla. Each 
of the oviducts is sniTounded by a firm layer of circular muscular 
fibers, which are nearly as w'ell developed in the left as in the right 
oviduct, although the lumen of the loft is usually smaller than that 
of the right. 

The ui^eters, on the othei band, open on the dorso-lateral aspect of 
the dorsal chamber very much as in the male. Their openings are 
thus widely separated'from those of the oviducts, altboligh both lie 
in a frontal plane passing through the posterior extremity of the 
horizontal partition (pi. xi.v, fig. 34, n). Thus the openings of the 
ureters really lie on the boundaiy between the dorsal and pos¬ 
terior chambers. > 

The posterior cloacal chamber is about as wide and as deep as it 
is long; its walls are very distensible and are commonly thrown up 
into fairly distinct longitudinal folds. Its epithelial lining is com¬ 
posed taainly of large, clear mucous cells, the nuclei of which are 
situated in the bases of the cells and appear to be irregularly 
arranged in two or more layers. The opening of this chamber to 
the exterior is guarded hy strong circular muscles, and when con¬ 
tracted its epithelial lining shows conspicuous longitudinal folds 
(pi. xf.vj, figs, 40-43), 

The general relations of the cloacal chambers and tbe ducts open¬ 
ing therein are shown in text-figures 14 and 15 for both embryo and 
adult female. In the ideal sagittal section of the cloaca of 'the laie . 
embryo (text-fig. 14), tbe ureter (u) and the Wolffian duct ( W*dy 
both open directly into the dorsal eloaoal chamber {d.c) somewha^ 
lateraHy, while the oviduct (od) is indicated by dotted lines as ii 
Opens on the dorsal side of the thick horizontal partition (A) vers ‘ 
near tbe median line of tbe body. The ventral eloaoal chaml^r (n.cjl i 
is very broad and directly continuous with the narrow rectum (f), i 
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In the adult female (text-fig. 15) the horisontal partition separating 
the dorsal from the ventral chamber forms a broad shelf and the 
oviduct {od) opens near its free posteiior margin, instead of at its 
base as in the embryo. 



Figure 14*«-Ideal nagittol section of cloaca of female embryo; 62, bladder; 
c.g, cloaoal gland; d.c, dornal chamber; a, horisontal partition between oloaoal 
ohambers; kidney; od, uTiduct; /i.c, posterioi chamber; r, rectum; u, ure¬ 
ter ; Wf dirarticnlam of ureter; e.c, ventral chamber; W d, WolSBian duct, x 14. 



Figure 15.—'Heal tagittal section of cloaca of adult female. Beference letters 
. as in preceding figure, x 7. 

The copulatory organs in both sexes are situated in the posterior 
wall of the posterior cloaoal chamber, as described below, and well- 
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deteloped snsl glanda pour thdr Mcretbiw into it tMu H* 0ktM1i*l 
opening. 

Kidntyth 

The kidneys are elongated oval bodies, about 0 to 19’*" in lengtlij, 
and 8 to 4"*”^ in width. They are mnob flattened donKHventrall^ 
and slightly eoneave rentrally and convex dorsally to correspond 
with the ourvatare of the body wall against which they lie. thtf 
are sitnated dorsal to the reotani, which they approximately equu 
in length. They also lie somewhat obliquely in the body, their pot* 
terior ends coming nearly in contact In the median line, while their 
anterior ends are somewhat more widely separated. 

The posterior end of each kidney (pi. zun, flgs. 96, 20, k) liCI 
very near the dorsal wall of the cloaca, so that the nreteij| flr hioh 
passes along the whole length of the median face of the kimey, 11 
a very short tube. 

l/rster*. 

From the median faces of the kidneys the ureters pass directly to 
the dorsal cloacal chamber, where they open slightly posterior to the 
openings of the genital ducts. In the male the sperm ducts open on 
the dorsal wail of the cloaoat chamber, so that the openings of the 
ureters lie directly posterior to those of the sperm ducts; whereas in 
’the female the oviducts open on the ventral wall o/ ^he dorsal cham¬ 
ber, so that these two sets of openings are separated jby the dorso- 
ventral diameter of this chamber. 

Immediately before opening into the cloaca, each ureter has a 
small diverticulum (pi. zlv, flg. 35, w'yvrhioh passes anteriorly paral¬ 
lel to the uterer and close l^ide it for a short distance, and ends 
blindly (text-flgs. 14, 15). 

The openings of the ureters are near the lateral borders of the dor¬ 
sal wall of the cloaca, and well separated firom the median line. The 
oviducts, on the other hand, open close together near the median line, 
as described above. Osawa (*88) describes a pimilar relation in 
Batteria. Leydig ('12), however, has the relative position of the 
openings of Oviducts and ureters in AnguU the reverse of that 
#npd in Annidkt. 

< * 

The position of the openings of the ureters relative to those of 

the genital ducts is considerably different in the two sexes. In the 
mqle these openings are situated on the summits of the nfogenitaf 
papillte imm^iately posterior to those of the genital ducts (jd. x&r, 
flgs. 35, 38), while iq,the female tiiey retain a similar porition afx 
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fl 9 g«kN](i the oloaoal ohambers bat arc soparaUnl from the openings of 
tbe oviducts^ as described above^ by the lumen of the dorsal cloacal 
diambor (fig* 34), The openings differ further in the two sexes iti 
that tlioso of the male open on papiliie, the urogenital papillce, while 
those of the female do not. 

Urinary Hladder. 

This organ lies on tbe ventral side of the rectum and although 
its opening into the anterior end of the ventral cloacal chamber is in 
the median line, yet its main portion usually lies on the right side of 
the rectum (pi xtni, figs. 25, 20: pi xnvi, fig. 3 h). In but a single 
individual out of upward of twenty which were examined a as the 
bladder situated on tbe left side of the rectum, and in no case did it 
He in tbe median line. 

Its walls are thin, and were collapsed in every individual examined. 
In no case did the bladder contain any appreciable amount of fluid. 

In length it is usually somewhat less than that of the rectum and 
its diameter about one fourth as great as that of the rectum, so that 
in shape it is a rather slender cylinder slightly larger at the rounded 
blind anterior end than elsewhere. 

Wolffian DuvtB 

The Wolffian body is highly developed in the half-grown embryos 
and the Wolffian duet becomes of considerable size. This duct, as 
is well known, later forms the genital duct of the adult male, while 
in the female of most animals it degenerates and disappears. In 
Afiniella^ however, as in cettaiii other li/ards, it persists throughout 
life in females as well as in males, although in tbe former it is 
appAi^ontly qnite functioiiless. 

In the adult female this tube follows closely tbe course of the 
ureter, but is situated a little more vent rally and nearer the median 
line (pi. XLV, fig, 31 TKtf), It is lined with a low columnar epithe¬ 
lium. Its lumen is narrow and completely filled with a clear homo- 
geneous secretion w^hleh talios the ordinary plasma stains with avidity. 
The orifices by which these Wolffian ducts open into the cloaca are 
very inconspicuous, and can be distinguished only by means of serial 
lotions. Even with these it is difficult to determine that actual 
Openings are present, for the lumen of the tube becomes obliterated 
near its opening into the cloaca. 

These openiugs in the adult female (pi xlv, fig. 34) He closely 
gnt^ripr to l^e openings qf the ureters into the cloaca. Thus in 
orosi sections of the body of the female in the region between the 
OoHir. Acad., Von. SIX. 25 Duokmher, 1906. 
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kidney and the openingd of the iireienp into the cloaca^ 
paira^of tubes are to be ob'«erved (pL xtY^ figa. 83, 34); aituatad' 
moet dorsally and moat widely eeparated are the uretera, lined 
rather tall columnar epithelium; rather oloae to thege but ventral ^nd 
nearer the middle line appear the very amall Wolffian ducta, an4 
very oloae to the middle line and considerably ventral aro the two 
oviducts with the large racemohe glands opening into their Inmens. 
The relations of the ducts opening into the cloaca in the late embryo 
and the corresponding relations in the adult are shown in text*' 
figuies 14 and 16. 

Cloacfil Olandft. 

Conspicuous raceniuae glands are situated in a crescent-shaped 
mass on the ventral and lateral faces of the posterior clo^l ebambof 
immediately antciior to the cloacal aperture, and ex#>M dorsally 
and posteriorly as a j)air of narrow horns wkicli form a nearly com* 
plete ring about the posterior cloacal chamber (pi. xliv, tigs. 87, 88). 

They ai*e conspicuous in both sexes, but appear to be much more 
highly developed in mature males than in females or in young of 
either sex. 

They consist of two more or less distinct varieties of glands, of 
which one type apparently secretes a serous fluid and the other a 
diMiuctly mucous fluid. 

The serous glands conhist of a single pair of oval masses of 
racemose acini situated immediately dorsal to the spiral groove 
which passes along the border of the phallus and discharge tlieir 
secretions by a i>air of short ducts opening at the bases of the phalli. 

The mucous glands arc much more extensive and are situated on 
the leiitral side of the grooves leading to the phalli and on the 
ventral side of the posterior cloacal cliainber. They are likewise of 
a racemose form and open by several ducts through the ventral wall 
of the cloaca in dose reUtiouship with the phallus grooves. The 
glands continue much farther anteriorly than those of the serous 
type, extending forward as far as the openings of the sperm dacttjs 
and uretera. la their postenor portions the mucous glands are 
situated laterally to the cloaca, but more anteriorly those of the 
two sides ^llllpaeh beneath the cloaca** and eventually nnite into 
single mass beneath this ohaiQber. This median mass oonsti^tea 
thelrady of the crescentic mass referred to above, while the paire4 
posterior portions make up the boms of the crescent. 

From th^r high state of development it is obvions thAt these 
doaoal ithmds must iday an importeat *pa*t in ^ eeonomjr of the 
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IfoAy. Their function is doubtless in large measure connected with 
j^e reproductive processes. At the time of copulation the secretion 
of a great amount of serous and mucous fluids at the base of the 
phalli and into the cloaca in the male doubtless facilitates the trans- 
fiercDce of the spermatozoa to the cloaca of the female. A further 
discharge of fluids ^ the part of the female might conceivably aid 
the spermatozoa in reaching the anterior cloacal chamber, from 
yAkonee they enter the right o\ iduct to fertilize the two eggs which 
may be dteebarged therein. 

(hpulatory Organa. 

One of the most striking features of all embryos at a well advanced 
stage of development is the presence of a pair of conspicuous projec¬ 
tions from the lateral borders of the cloacal aperture. When well 
developed they have an appearance strikingly suggestive of a pair 
of rudimentary hind limbs. These projections, however, are the 
oopulatory organs, or jdiallt, as they are termed by Oegenbaur, 
which in these and certain other lizards develop primarily as exter¬ 
nal appeiidagi*s, and which about the time of birth are withdrawn 
into the cloaca. Until near the time of birth there appears to be no 
marked distinctions between the phalli of the two sexes. Afterbirth 
those of the male increase in size to become the highly specializeti 
copulatory organs of the adult, AvhiJe tliose of tlie female remain in 
a rudimentary condition, although they are retained throughout life. 

When withdrawn into the cloaca the phallus is tubular, with a 
narrow lumen, and extends from the posterior-lateral bordm’s of the 
posterior cloacal chamber backward parallel with the vertebral 
column, as in other lizards. The minute structure and development 
of the phalli have been described by irnU^rhussel (:02) for several 
snakes and lizards, indiidiiig Augnh fragiU»^ which latter presents 
conditions very similar to those found in AnnhHa. 

In well-advanced embryos of Anniella the two phalli project from 
the cloacal aperture for a distance more than one third as great as 
the diameter of the body in the same region (pi. xliv, figs. 30-32). 
They appear as a pair of stout plugs extending from the lateral bor¬ 
ders of the cloacal aperture,‘ from wdiich they are ilirected ventrally 
and laterally, and then bend anteriorly (pi. xliv, figs. 27, 28). 

Bach phallus bears a spiral groove along its posterior and outer 
borders (pi. xuv, fig. 27, g), which extends to the somewhat swollen 
distal end of the organ, where it ends between two glandular pita. 
This groove iavery narTbw and deep, and ^passes directly from the 
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lateral borders of the oloacal opening. Proxiraally it ocoapies 
median and posterior borders of the phallaa, but aaeenda spirally 
toward the summit, making a turn of nearly ISO*' (pi. xliVi fig. 32). 
A cross section of the phallus near its proximal end shows that the 
groove is not radial in position bat nearly tangential, cutting into the 
body of the organ very oblifiaely. The bottoid|>f the groove is coii<^ 
siderably broader than the superficial portion. In certain reptyel ^ 
the groove is so broad at its bottom as to become T-shaped or 
anchor-shaped in cross section. Toward its distal end, however^ the 
groove becomes shallower, and situated more nearly radially (pi. 
XLiv, fig. 29). The phallus is somewhat swollen distally, and is ter¬ 
minated by a broad, flattened face, across which the spiral groove 
continues as a shallow depression (pi. tliv, fig, 82). This depression 
'divides the terminal face of the organ into two practically equivalent 
portions, in each of which is situated a conspicuous pit-like* depres¬ 
sion of somewhat irregular shape, which may be called the terminal 
pit (pi. xuv, figs. 29, 32, Lp). 

These terminal pits are much more conspioaoUs in the embryos 
than in the retracted phallus of the adulf male, so that we do not 
ascribe to them any very important function. In the embryos the 
pits are glandular iii structure, but in the adult they are lined with 
stratified epithelium not very different from tliat which covers the 
body of the phallus. Since the phalli arise as outgrowths from the 
lateral borders of the cloacal aperture, they are covered externally 
with ectodermic epithelium continuoas with that of the outside of 
the body, as shown in pi. xxiv, fig. 27. The ectoderm of the phalli, 
however, is naturally much thinfibr and moie delicate than that form¬ 
ing the scaly covering of the body, although it is made up of Strati¬ 
fied scaly epithelium. The deeper cells of this epithelium form a 
well marked Malpighian layer, while the superficial scaly cells are 
reduced to one or two layers. 

The phallus is redrawn into its position posterior to the cloaca by 
means of two retractor muscles, the larger of which—the rettactor 
phaUi magnus--«xteud8 quite to the distal end of the orgm^ where it 
is inserted immediately beneath the two tenninal pits. By the coik- 
traction of this muscle the terminal portion of the phallus is redrawn 
into the more proximal by a process at invagination similar to that 
of the invagination of the finger of a glove. The epithelium whidf 
covem the phallus in its everted condition thus comes to occupy the 
center of the invaginated or retracted organ, and forms the linitqf 
of a slender tube axteading throughout its kmgth. l!^is tube extends^ 
far behind the oioaeal aperture and lies parallel with the longitudinal 
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of tb^ body and directly internal to the Rtiperficial or ventral 
Biiiaoolature of the anterior portion of the tail. The posterior end 
of the tube is divided into two cnp-like terminal sacs (pi. xnvi, fig. 
8§i tp\ representing thf two terminal pits of the everted phallus. 
To these terminal sacs is attached directly the large retractor muscle. 
The main portion the central tube of the phallus is extremely 
kregular in outline, due in part to the presence of the spiral groove 
and in part to the fact that the invagination takes place on the inter¬ 
nal and median borders of the organ to a much greater extent than 
on the lateral border. 

In transverse section of the retracted phallus the spiral groove 
appears as a deep slit varying greatly in outline and position at 
different points throughout its length. At its proximal end it con¬ 
tinues directly into a conspicuous groove which passes along the 
latero-ventral wall of the posterior oloacal chamber, and thus, when 
the phallus is ^verted in the act of copulation, the genital fluid is 
conveyed from the cloaca to the spiral groove of the phallus and 
thence to the cloaca of the female. 

The ectodermic lining of the retracted adult phallus is, as stated 
above, composed of stratified scaly epithelium continuous with that 
of the outer covering of the body. ^J'he superficial scaly cells, how¬ 
ever, are reduced to one or two inconspicuous layers, so that it closely 
resembles irregularly stratified poliimnar epithelium. The scaly colls 
are sloughed off from time to time and collect in masses in certain 
poitions of the lumen of the retracted phallus, particularly in the 
two terminal sacs, which in some cases are completely filled with 
these discarded scaly cells. 

The tissues of the phallus both in the retracted and in the everted 
condition are permeated with large, irregular, anastomosing blood 
spaces, forming a sort of erectile tissue, which, when distended with 
blood, causes the rigidity of the organ and aids in its eversion. 

The musculature consists of the retractor phalli magnnt described 
above as extending from well back in the tail to the very distal end 
of the phallus, where it divides into two portions whic^h are attached 
directly beneath the two terminal sacs or glands; and of a short 
retractor hatalU which is attached to the lateral border of the basal 
portion of the phallus. These muscles are similar to those described 
by UnterhOssel (:02) for several reptiles. A third muscle of small 
sixe**—the rschis connects the basis of the phallus with the 

^neightoring muscles of the oloacal aperture. 

From its everted condition it is easy to understand the manner in 
'which the retractor muscles cause the invagination or retraction of 
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the phallas, but the mechanism by which the retraeted organ ia 
everted is much less readily understood* 

Situated immediately lateral to the phalli are very strong semi- 
oiroular muscles (pi. XLvi^ fig. 89, *o.m) arranged in a single band 
between the phalli and the longitudinal caudal muscles which form 
an irregular layer beneath the integument of the^tail. As sugg^st^d 
by TJnterhoi^el (:02, p* 678), these muscles when contracted are 
capable of exerting a very considerable pressure on the posterior 
portions of the phalli and thereby initiate the process of eVersion of 
the organs. 

The reiraetor baealU muscles may aid to some extent in the pro¬ 
cess of eversion as well as in drawing* back the organ after its full 
extension. 

The withdrawal of blood from the sinuses of the rigid, everted 
organ allows it to return to a comparatively small sixe, after which the 
retractor magnm invagiiiates the organ to its ultimate position |>os- 
terior to the cloaca. 

Although the phalli of the female remain in a rudfme^ary condi¬ 
tion throughout life, they are in this sex apparently funtM^nless and 
quite incapable of being everted. 

At the time of copulation the phalli are doubtless everted, as has 
been witnessed in other forms, and inserted into the cloaca of the 
female. The spiral gi'oove with which each phallus is provided then 
leads directly from the cloaca of one animal to that of the other. 
A slight elevation of the urogenital papilla, on*which the opening of 
the sperm duct is situated, would bring this opening in close 
imity to the base of the spiral groove. An abundant discharge of 
fiuids from the cioacal glands would iumisb a ready veliicle by which 
the spermatozoa ejected at the base of the groove might pass along 
the length of this canal to the cloaca of the female, whence the 
right oviduct is the ultimate destination of such as are to fertilile 
the two eggs which will develop therein. 

IV.— Bbais ajtb PjNKan Appabatvs. 

B, W. Kubkbl. 

H. XIA, figs. 1-^; PI. XLVI, figs. 44 sad 46; PI. zlvu, figs. 46'-51; PI. xtvm, 

figs. 69-64. 

The brain of AnnieUa^ like that bf the reptiles generally^ posaea^ea 
well developed cerebral hemiapherea and a comparatively ams^l cere^ 
bellum. The brain on the whole is rathe;^ elongated and oompfeaae^ 
laterally. 
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The olfactory lobes (pi. xri, figs. 1, 2, 3, olf) are of regi^lar 
ovofd shape, about twice as long as broad, llie olfactory nerves 
eotne oil frbm the anterior end in a ring of a diameter about one 
hflf that of the lobes. The lobes are closely ap[>be<l to each other 
ht;^ the middle line except at the extreme aiiteiior end, where they 
taper more abruptly. 

The cerebral hemispheres (c.A) are very large and very much 
elongated. These are also ovoid in form with the greatest diameter 
tfti thd posterior end. The cerebral hemispheres arc differentiated 
from the olfactory lobes by a marked eonstiietion which, however, 
allows of a rather wide connection between the two. 

The thalamenoepbalon is very small and is almost completely con¬ 
cealed by the neighboring parts of the brain. The pineal body is 
more or less pear-sha])ed and lies writb its broad end directed posteri¬ 
orly and dorsally between the posterior ends f>f the cerebral hemi¬ 
spheres. A mass of blood vessels forming the choroid plexus of the 
third ventricle overlies the structure and is enclosed in the same 
mass of connective tissue with the epiphysis, so that supeificialty 
only a single structure is seen. On the ventral side of the thalam- 
encephalon is a well developed infundibulum (in) with the pituitary 
body attached distally. The anterior portion of the infundibulum is 
marked by four or five longitudinal folds which produce a corre¬ 
sponding number of •^callojis on the anlerior end between two rather 
prominent ridges with rounded anterior ends, Irom which the optic 
nerves proceed. These lateral ridges jcontinue into the ventral sides 
of the optic lobes. The infundibulum is of a regular conical form 
With an axis somewhat shorter than the diametf>r of the base. The 
ifpex of tbe cone is marked by a slight depression with a longitudi- 
xial slit at the bottom of the cup marking the attachment of the 
pliUitaiy body. The pituitary body is not repiesented in the figures. 

The optic lobes (ol) are rather small and placed very close 
together in the middle line, the two forming a more or less hemi¬ 
spherical mass. From the exterior their paired nature is only slightly 
indicated. Apparently this compression is due to the great develop¬ 
ment of the internal ears, which lie slightly posterior and dorsal to 
this part of the brain and approach each other very closely on the 
dorsal side. 

Tho cerebellum (a,b) is very small and has the form of a transverse 
fiSffe lying posterior to the optic lobes, somewhat shorter than the 
ditaueter of this portion of the brain, and overhanging the anterior 
^ pbjHiIoti of the fonrtfa ventricle. The medulla (md) is large and is 
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cbaracterised especially by iU strong ventral flexure and the relatival 
straSghtnesB of the ventral eide in a transvei*Be section* 

Fiom a superficial examination of the brain without the uee of 
sections, the anatomy of the thalamencephalon cannot be ascertaineil 
at all because of the blood vessels and the large amount of conneetiva 
tissue which form a thick sheath about the orgati on the dorsal si40« 
A large blood vessel (pi. xli, fig. 1, 5.^^) is often found leading from 
beneath the anterior end of the pineal body to the region of the 
pineal eye, which resembles very closely the pineal stalk or neiwlft aa 
figured by Spencer ('86) in several instances. Sections have }»roveii 
beyond a doubt that in the late embryos and adults of AnnMlq, this 
stalk *’ is simply a blood vessel. In other specimens in which tbir 
vessel was not distended with blood it was scarcely noticeable. 


Thaiamencephalon, 

Although several facts of more or less interest have been noted in 
this region of the brain of Annielitt, which ha\e not been described 
for any other lizard, the pineal body is very similar td^^tbat of the 
closely related AnguU which has been oaiefully described by Fran* 
cotte ('96), Bdraneck ('67), and others. 

Sagittal sections of the head of a number of very late emhj^yos 
from 45 to 70"°* in length and of several adult individuals have fui» 
iiisbed the material for studying with some degree of accuracy the 
anatomy of this part of the brain. The thalamencephalon is very 
much compressed laterally and the third ventricle is a rather narrow 
cleft extending dorso-ventrally between the optic thalami. The 
lateral walls of this region are in the form of a pair of more or less 
ovoid masses of nervous tissue with their long axes neatly honzdntal. 
These two masses, the ganglia habenula^, or optic thalami, form 
protuberances dorsally just beneath the posteiior endsof the cerebral 
hemispheres. The supe^r and posterior commissures in the embryos 
at hand are placed very close together, being separated by a very 
inconspicuous mass of cells apparently similar to the ordinary moleo« 
ular cells of the adjacent parts of tlie brain. The posterior is sotne* 
what the thicker of the two and is situated ventrally and posteriorly 
with respect to the ether. Both lie in the dorsal and postecior part 
of the lateral wall of the thalamencephalon. The roof of ^the third 
ventricle is non-nervous in nature; a single layer of cells Sinin8,|r 
in general appemrance to the ependyma forms an irregular much sae^>< 
culated covering, the post velar m^h of Minot (;Q1)» or the jturM- 
pofater^ (pi. ;clvii, fig. 47, s') an^ the parai^ysis (py). 
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of tboBO lie in the middle line» the pobt velar arch immediately 
behind the paraphyl^e, and ‘separated from the latter by only the 
velnm tranaversum (o.^). These" evaginations ate somewhat con- 
afcrioted at their bases but become slightly wider distally, forming 
tofig tubular sacs. Tho velnm hangs down from the dorsal wall of 
the vehtricle in a transverse position and bears a commissure (c.a) 
at its free distal end. 

The exact significance of this commissure has not yet been deter¬ 
mined. There can be but little doubt that what has here been 
termed the velum transversum is actually that structure. The velum 
has a position inimediately posterior to the paraphysis and anterior 
to the post velar arch throughout the Vertebrate series, v. Kupffer 
(’84) figures a sagittal section of the brain of a four weeks embryo 
of which shows this relation. De Giaaf (’86a) does the 

same for In tho lizards this structure is also described by 

Burokhardt (’84) in an embryo Lacerta. A similar structure is 
shown but not named in a number of Baldwin Spencer’s drawings 
of the epiphysis of a<luit lizards. Franootte (’88) gives photo- 
miorograpbs of sagittal sections of the brain of Anguie which show 
the velum and the structure running along its distal margin very 
much as in AnnieUa^ but he does not mention the commissure in his 
description. The only reference we have seen to a commissure in 
this situation is by liabbRUckbaid (’81)> who finds in the brain of 
PsaMmOBaurm tem*BtriB such a structure lying immediately behind 
the connection between the third and the lateral ventricles, the fora¬ 
men of Monro, and having the foim of a small bundle of fibers 
stretching across the narrow cavity of the third ventricle and lying 
upon the dorsal surface of the optic thalaim. Kabl-Rttckliard con- 
sidei% it to be a rudiment of the posterior portion of the fornix and 
homologous with the transverse traot of fibera of the same. As 
Rabl-BUckhard has no figure of the structure in question, it is impos¬ 
sible to be ceitain about the homology, but from his rather brief 
description this commissure oorrenponds closely with the rudiment of 
the fornix and will be so designated for tho present. 

The post velar arch is a simple unbranohed tubular sac which 
exteuds slightly posteriorly and dorsally and lies immediately in 
iW)nt of and in partial contact with the epiphysis. The celts (pi. xlvi, 
fig. 44^ Bf) forming this sac are slightly diflerentiatotl fiom the epen- 
dyiua cells (fig. 43> s) in shape and staining qualities, being moie 
'ttogrly cubical and exhibiting nuclei which do not stand out as sharply 
ijipfff the cytoplasm as in the ependyma proper. The cytoplasm is 
i^ther denser and the nuclei do not take the nnclear stains so readily. 
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Parap/iysiSs —Tho paraphysis^ or oboroid plexiui of the tiiitd 
tlriele (fig. 44, py) k in general similar to the post yelm* bht 
differs from the latter by becoming more branched distally and moie 
tubular in shape. It extends dorsal to the post velar arch and hAok* 
wards till it lies over the epiphysis (fig. 4S,pp). The ep^tiihiiuni of 
this sao resembles the ependyma more than do the cells of the previ¬ 
ously meutioned region, but in general the cells^of the parapbyv^ are 
larger and the nuclei are arranged more regularly (fig» 44, 

The two cavities of the post velar arch and paraphysis are ap^r- 
ently unconnected, although from a close study .of sections it is 
possible that there is a very small secondary opening between the 
two near the distal end of tlie post velar arch. ^ ^ ^ 

jEpipApsis. —The epiphysis (ep) of Anniella is very similar ih 
structure to that of Angm$. It is a hollow oval vesicle of somewhat 
larger siae than the pineal eye, but showing oonsideraole variation in 
extent.* It is situated in tho middle line and is inclined posteriorly 
BO that although the whole structure li(*s behind the posterior com- 
misstire, its long axis, produced veiitrally, passes between the superior 
and the posterior commissures The epiphysis thus rests upon the 
anterior part of the optic lobes in the middle line and in the posterior 
portion of the pineal body as a whole. 

The form is quite regularly oval and the walls are of uniform thick¬ 
ness throughout, so that the cavity of the vesicle is also quite 
regular. In several of the series of sections examined, the cavity of 
the epiphysis exhibited, near the distal end on tho anterior side, a 
slight depression as if a portion of the vesicle had been pinched off. 
This scar resembles quite closely that figurad by Kliuokowstrbm 
(’88) in Iguana at the point where the pineal eye is cut off froiq^tfae 
pineal body in the development of the organs. Tho epiphysis and 
neighboring parts are all supplied by large blood vessels and held in 
place by a great amount of connective tissue which gives the pineal 
body its characteristic external form. 

Histologically tho epiphysis resembles very closely the pineal eye 
devoid of piy;raeut (fig. 46, ep). It is made up of several layers df 
cells, of which the innermost are tall, slender columns with oval 
nuclei toward their outer ends. At the bases of these tall columt^r 
cells IS an irregular row or tiro of closely packed oval nuclei. 
Externally is a single layer of more ouboidal cells, very similar to 
those of the pineal eye, possessing spberioal nuclei which stikod oitfi 
very elearly, being well separated from ea49)i other. The free hordenf' 
of the innermost layer of 'dHls* show numerOiMi dHa-Uke proeessek 
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iltetfSir to thoao in the cavity of the pineal eye. Whether these 
ptooeseos are really cilia or not is rather clifficult to determine. In 
the pteparatioOs studied^ they were rather irregular in length and 
eomewhat tapering in form instead of b^ing uniform in diameter like 
taiiie cilia. The cavity of the epiphysis contains, also like the pineal 
eye, a coagulum in the form of a loose network. The epiphysis is 
entirely closed in late embryos and in the adult, and its cavity exhib¬ 
its no structural connection with either that of the brain or of the 
pineal eye. This also corresponds to what has been detoriuiiied for 
Anguia by Francotte (’86). 

In median sagittal sections of the thalamoncophalon the posterior 
and superior commissures are seen lying close together a short dis¬ 
tance in front of the optic lobes, the superior being the smaller and 
situated dorsally. The epiphysis is a hollow oval body lying entirely 
separate from the brain proper except for the connective tissue 
*sfaeath around It. The cavity of the third ventricle is extended 
dorsally as a fingerlike evagination, the post velar arch, reaching as 
far as the dorsal limit of the epiphysis and lying in contact fre¬ 
quently with the anterior wall of the latter. The velum transversum 
hangs down from the dorsal wall of the third ventricle in front of 
the ‘‘Zirbelpolster” and boars at its ventral edge a commissure cor¬ 
responding probably with the rudiment of the fornix described by 
Babl-Bttckhard (’81). Immediately in front of this the evagination 
of the paraphysis passes dorsally and posteriorly and extends dorsal 
to both the post velar arch and epiphysis. The cerebral hemispheres 
,lie in front of the paraphysis. Projecting from the roof of the 
ventricle immediately in front of the opening of the paraphysis is a 
portion of the ependyma which supports Uie choroid plexus of the 
lateral ventricles. 

Mnefd 'JRga. 

As in a large number of other lizards, the presence of a pineal eye 
is indicated on the exterior by a scale which is differentiated to form 
8 Itlnd of cornea.” In Anniella it is the interparietal plate which 
bears an unpigmonted area in its central portion, beneath which the 
deeply pigmented pineal eye is visible (pi. xlii, (ig. 10).. lJ^ua^y, 
in the adult at least, ^he eye is situated in the anterior portion of the 
plate in the middle Hue, but in some of the embryos at hand it lies 
titqre postetiorly.** The unpigmented area is circular in outline, 
iSthougbL its outline is not absolutely definite because of the gradual 
Slts^ppearonoe df pigment from the browspot. The eye has a diame- 
of aboOt 0.9””* and the unpigmented area a diameter approxi- 
tnotely twice as great. 
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Apparently in the speoimens examined^ the eye in the paler rilieiglf' 
(jpt^feAra) was not as dearly seen as in the darker variety , 

in which the pigment seemed to be much more completely reihov'ed 
from the ** cornea.” 

As in all lizards probably that possess a pineal eye, the skin" is 
firmly attached tp the underlying bone in this region. Spencer (’6^ 
mentions that this peculiarity is constant, even in those forma in 
which the parietal organ is excc 5 edingly rudimentary. The parietal 
bone over the pineal eye has the appearance of being etched wbeli 
examined with a hand lens. Sections through this region (PI. XLYir^ 
fig. 40) show the presence of rather stout, straight connective tissue 
fibers (c.^) which pass in a vertical or slightly oblique directio'a 
completely through the bone and are continuous with the fibers In 
the dermis. The laminae of the bone (/mi), which elsewhere are 
very prominent, are interrnpted and obliterated by these fibers. 

There Is no parietal foramen, but the fused parietal bones contain 
an excavation on the under side in which the pineal eye lies. 11110 
pit is in the middle line, near the anterior margin. There is a 
slight bulging ooiTesponding to the pit on the dorsal side and aroun^ 
the depression internally is a marked thickening, so that the pineal 
eye*lies in a cavity much deeper than the average thickness of the 
bone in that region. C^arefiil measurements of the bones in^ one 
specimen showed that the elevation around the pit had a thickneoS 
nearly five times that of the parts of the parietal bone adjacent and 
eight times that of the bony cap over the foramen. The pit is 
elliptical in shape, with its long axis parallel to the axis of the lizard 
and of about twice the length of the short axis. 

The pineal eye is situated at the bottom of the pit, pressed against 
the parietal bone dorsally. It is somewhat more flattened tn the 
adult than in the embryo. B6raneck (’87) has noted that in AnguU 
the cavity is somewhat smaller in older embryos than in young ones, 
and although this has not been observed in the material examined, it 
seems pyobable that the flattening of the eye in the adult'may be^ 
the same significance. The eye is slightly smaller than the pit, ao 
that there is a considerable space surrounding it which is filled wH]^ 
a much vacuolated tissue (c), similar to that described by Spencer 
for Anolis and Anguis^ consisting of a loose network of fiber# and 
large vacuolated cells containing very little cytoplafun^ 

In the embryos studied, in which the cranial cartilages were only 
pirtiaUy )laid down and were entirely absent in the region of tl^ 
pined! eye, this orgah was'^timted in the ventral portion the 
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4onud ^all of tbe head, embedded in connective tineue and separated 
j^rom the cranial cavity by a thin, slightly differentiated layer of the 
same. 

With relation to the brain, the pineal eye has a poaition jitst dor«ial 
{0 the oonslriction which marks the boundary between the cerebral 
hemispheres and the olfactory lobes (fig. 81,/>///). Becau^te of the 
length of the cerebral hemispheres and the posterior inclination of 
tbe epiphysis, Aunietla shows a much wider separation between the 
pineal eye and epiphysis than any other lizard. 

In shape, the pineal eye is a much flattened circular \esiclc, the 
axis of rotation of which is verticaL The diameter of the \esiele is 
from 0.18 to 0.20®™ and the thickness 0.00 to 0.07™®, 

The blood vessels in'the region of the parietal eye show very great 
variation. In some specimens the blood supply is very incoiisfdcuoiis 
while in others there is a very much distended vessel extending along 
the mid-dorsal line of the brain, from the choroid plexus of the third 
and fourth ventricles anteriorly to a point just ventral to the pineal 
eye* (fig. 50). Here it forms a distinct enlargement and breaks up 
into a number of branches which in general are distributed over the 
aurfaoe of the brain in this region, between the cerebral hemispheres 
and the olfactory lobes. A small branch also enters the vacuolated 
tissue surrounding the pineal eye. Just at the point of this vessers 
breaking up into its terminal branches, it presses into the pit in a 
semicircle and becomes somewhat enlaiged. Notwithstanding its 
similarity in outward appearance to a stalk connecting the pineal eye 
and the epiphysis, sections show conclusively that it is a blood vessel. 
It seems quite possible that some of the paiietal nerves shown in 
Spenceris draiViitgs of the pineal eye of a number of lizards, may 
be nothing but blood vessels, and that in this respect his figures are 
misleading. 

The hollow vesicle, forming the eye, may be differentiated into 
two quite idistinct parts, which, however, are perfectly continuous, as 
Francotte (’87) and B^raueck (’87) have shown in the papers already 
mentioned for AnguU^ and not discontinuous, as de Qraaf (*8b) has 
figured them. 

Retina .—As mentioned above, the pineal eye and especially its 
retinal portion, shows a stmoture very similar to that of the epiphysis. 
The quantity of pigment, however, obscures the details somewhat, so 
that the structure cannot be so certainly ascertained. Externally is 

single layer^of cuboidal cells with rather large nnolei. These cells 
leaiitalii pigment than the inner retinal layers, so that they are 
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frequently very dUtinot, foriuing an ouuide wall to ibe vehicle. iKf, 
far ae could be made out through the pigmeot) in the polar ragioik 
there is a single layer of rather tall ootumnar oeQs with nuolei situ* 
ated in the basal portions of the oells; in the equatorial regiot^ 
however^ where the wall of the vesicle Is somewhat thicker than 
elsewbersv the increased thickness is due to an intermediate layer lef 
cuboidal cells between the outermost layer and the columnar celts. 
This middle layer is rather irregular^ but the presence of pigment 
interferes considerably with the accurate determination pf the struo-* 
ture. The pineal eye of Annldla (pi. xLvin) and An^U^ accord^ 
ing to the beautiful photomicrographs of Francotte (’68)^ show 
striking similarity. Fyancotte describes three layers of cells in the 
retina of Anf/ms as follows: an outer layer of cuboidal cells 

forming the external wall; a layer of spherical cells on which the 
rods rest; and 3, a layer of fusiform^ ciliated rods lining the vesicle. 
In the specimens at hand there was so much pigment present that 
the second layer could not be distinguished except in the eqiy^ria} 
region. Francotte’s figuies of Ariffuis show the retina almlp^free 
from pigment, there being only a little at the inner ends pf the 
columnar cells next the cavity, so that the three layers are very 
clearly shown. Because of the general similarity in other respects 
of these closely related forms, Anguh and AnnidU^ this may be the 
structure of the specimens examined, but so obscured as not to be^ 
determinable. The columnar cells aie not ciliated, although iu^ 
nearly every case a coagulum, in the form of a network having the 
appearance of cilia, is found in the cavity ventrally in contact with 
the retina. 

Differing from Anguh^ the pineal eye of Annidiu exhibits a 
marked thickening of its wall in the equatorial region. In some 
oases the wall is twice as thick bore as in the ventral portion of tbev 
vesicle. 

The pigment is present in the retina as ffno granules of fairly 
uniform size, packed together to form irregular masses. In general 
it is concentrated principally along the lateral cell walls. In the PelU 
of the lower pole it is more abundant than jn the equatorial regioli 
and occupies practically the euMre thickness of the r^nal wall with 
the exception of the outermost layer of cells, and even here soipe 
pigment is often found. The equatorial region of the veidele ooi|l«* 
tains less pigment than the iS^st of the retina, and it is eon^ned 
principally to the middle part of the columnar cells. In a Hii|[ supl^ 
rotmdinj^ the lens there is a large quantity of pigment, fcnhtti|| 
quite a distinct frame for 
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^jCt0>M.'~Tbe lens, while perfectly coiiiinuouB with the retina, U 
Str^bgly differentiated from it by the abHence of pigment. It lies 
on the side of the eye toward the exterior, and while the retina 
becomes rncft^ bearily pigmented in the course of its development, 
in msoy respects the two exhibit some similarity in structure. 

The cells of the lens, in contrast with those of the retina, are less 
dense in nature, more homogeneous, and free from pigment. Strahl 
and Martin (’88) describe pigment in the lens of but this 

has not been substantiated by other investigators. Essentially, there 
is the same arrangemont as in the rest of the eye, a layer of fairly 
^11 columnar cells towaid the cavity and a rather iriegular layer of 
shorter ones on the outside. Franootte desj^ibes in the lens two 
layers of fusiform cells, which probably correspond to the single 
layer which has been found here in Annldla. 'i'ho cells arc some¬ 
what more slender and longer than in the retina, and the nuclei 
apparently are more crowded and elongated and occupy more nearly 
the central portions of ther cells, although frequently a nucleus is 
found pushed to one end or the other. External to the columnar 
cells is an incomplete layer of cuboidal celts, smaller than the corre¬ 
sponding ones in the letina and niiieh more irregularly disposed, not 
forming apparently a continuous hiyor. These ceils are not at all 
numerous and can be distinguished fioin the columnar ones only by 
the spherical nuclei, the cell outlines of all the cells being somewhat 
indistinct in those preparations. BerancckN (’87) tlescription of the 
histological stiucture of the eye in Jrif/uia agrees witli that of 
Aanielio very cloijely. 

The lens is biconvex ; peripherally it has the same thickness as 
the retina surrounding it, and is m pertect continuity with the latter. 
The curvature of the two surfaces is usually different. The doisal 
surface corresponds in curvature to that ol the vesicle on the ventral 
side, so that otdinarily there is no bulging dorsally. Occasionally, 
however, there is a slight increase in the convexity of this part. On 
the ventml side, toward the cavity of the eye, there is considciable 
variation in the curvature, as may be seen in tigs. 52-54. In one or 
two oases the convexity of the two sides of the lens was the same, 
hut usually the inner surface was more strongly convex, forming a 
decided protuberance on the dorsal side of the cavity. The cell walls 
facing the cavity in general are delicate, so that the coagulum in 
contact with the cells has somewhat the appearance of streaming out 
from the cells. 

Projecting into the cavity of the eye from the free ends of the 
columnar cells of the lens are numerous processes quite similar to 
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oUia but from typieal cilia in tbeir more irregular aanidumilcU^ 

what tapering form. In B£raneck*« fignree of the developing pl^^eel 

eye^ the internal bordere of the oelle of the lehe are provided with % 

^'hyaline 811 bstanoe,'* forming an irregular layer'of about the ataie 

thickness as the layer of processes just mentioned in AnnUUdt kttd 

it IS likely that these processes are shnply the coagulated byalinp 

substance’* of B4ranock (*87). This author states that both lens 

and retina secrete a Biibsianco which fills up the cavity. In neai^y 

all coses the cavity contains some material in contact with the cells 

of the lens and polar region of the retina; that in oontaot.with tbe^ 

inner side of the lens has an appearance that resembles cilia, WhilO 

that from the retina i§ more of a loose leticular structure. 

* 

In summing up the characters of the pineal apparatus and related; 
parts of the biain, Anniella has been fonnd to agtN^e very closely 
with Angaia in piactioally all essential points. Tb^ plnc^ eye is 
more widely 8epaiate<i from the epiphysis than in AnguUt. In lath 
embiyos and adults there is no connection between the pii^l eye 
and the epiphysis. The paraphysis of Annielia is rather more iubu« 
lar and longer than m Angvia. The epiphysis is inclined posterioriy 
and dorsally, while in Anguia the distal portion is inclined anteriorly, 
almost at light angles to the proximal portion. The superior aud 
posterior commissures are very closely i elated topographically to each 
other, and extend between the postenor portions of the ganglia 
habeuitlm. In front of the epiphysis the |>ost velar arch is very 
much elongated to form a tubular sac. Piojeotmg \entrally from 
the dorsal side of the third ventricle immediately in front of the 
post velar aich is the velum transversiim, along the distal margin of ^ 
which is situated the commissure, which is a rudiment of the fornix. 
The paraphysis is a long tabular branched sac extending doraally and 
posteriorly from the roof of the third ventricle, immediately in front 
of the velum- 

It has not been deemed necessary to mention the numerous papers 
which have ap^ieared upon this very interesting portion df brain^ 
because of the most excellent resurud of the literature and discussiuii 
of the results of investigations by Oaupp {’97)« 

finmuam Biolooicai. Labouatobt, Jiaj, 1005 
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EXPLANA^N OK PLATES. 

ABBRSVlATlOIfS. 


a arlicniar. 
aU adrenal body. 
b basipterygoid. 
hi bladder. 
ho basiocclpiial. 
ba haaisphmioid. 

6.17 blood vesHel. 
c ciBcnm. 

CM rndimoiit of fornix, 
r.h cerebellnin. 

CiLm candid niusele. 
c,g cloucal gland, 
c./i cerabral hemisphere. 
rl cloaca. 

c.m constrictor niuscde. 

cor coronary. 

e,p posterior conimissure. 

0,8 superior commissure, 
c.f connective tissue fil)ers. 
d dermis. 

<2.c dorsal oloocal chamber, 
cia dentary. 
e ependyma. 
e' post velar arch. 

e. a epiphysial apparatus. 
ee ectopterygoid. 

eU epidermis. 

/fat. 
fr frontal, 

f. v fourth ventricle. 

g oblique groove of phallus, 
ganglion habenula). 

g. p geniiid papilla. 


h horizontal partition between cloa< 
cal chambers. 
i intestine. 
in infundibulum. 

J ingiih 
h kidney. 

/ lymphoid tissue. 

/.od left oviduct. 

left ovaiy. 
m muscles. 
md medulla, 
nij* muxillu. 
n nasal, 
o ohtiuni. 
oj optic lobe, 
olf olfaclf>ry lobe, 
p pn*frontal. 
pa parietal. 

p.e posterior cloacal chamber. 
pg pigment. 
ph phuUus. 
pin pineal eye. 
pi palatine. 
pm promaxilla. 
pt pterygoid. 
py i>arai>hysis. 
q quadrate, 
r rectum. 

r.m retractor musede of phallus, 
r.od right oviduct, 
r.on right ovary, 
s Butiraurbital. 

80 supraoccipital. 
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$p 0pleiiiAl. 

#9 aqnamoBal. 
st fitapefl. 
t testis. 

tp terminal pit of phallus, 
tt ureter. 

u' divertioulum of ureter. 
ut utems. 

V vacuolated tissue. 


v.e ventral oloacal ehamher, 
e.d vas deferens. 

TO vomer, 
er vertebra. 
tJ velum transVennm. 
ir.d WoliHan duot. 
li optic nerve. 

V trigeminal nerve. 

Vll facial nerve. 


PLATS XLl. 

Figs. 1-8. Brain of adult; dorsal, lateral, and ventral aspects respectively. 

The blood vessel ( b,v) extending in the groove between the cere¬ 
bral hemispheres {c,h) is shown in a very distended oonditioo 
with its branches ramifying over the union of the olfactory lobes 
(o//) and cerebral hemispheres just beneath the pineal eye. *Thc 
optic chiasma and the scalloped anterior edge of the infundibulum 
(i*a) are shown in fig. 8. The cranial nerves with the exception 
of the first, second (IT), fifth (Y), and seventh (Yll) are not 
shown. X 7. 

Figs. 4~6. Skull of adult from dorsal, ventral, and^ateral aspects respeotivete, 
In fig. 4, internal to the ectopterygoid are seen the two mint^^ 
bones, the postfrontal and post orbital, x 7. 

Fig. 7. Left mandible seen from the right side, x 7. 

Fig. 8. Dentary bone of right mandible seen from the left side, showing ^he 
shallow grooves on the reenrved teeth, x 15. 


PLATE XLIl. 

Fig. 9. Dorsal view of anterior end of 70"”> embryo, showing the large 
interparietal plate with the pineal eye. x 8. 

Fig. 10. Interparietal plate and pineal eye of adult, x 30. 

Fig. 11. Interparietal plate of embryo 60«”* long, x 20. 

Fig. 13. Byoid apparatus, x 8. 

Fig. 18. Bib from left side, posterior aspect, x 17. 

Fig. 14. Left pelvic bone from dorsal side, x 17. 

Figs. 15-18. Dermid ossifications from scales of cervical region, x 17. 

Fig. 10. Thoracic vertebra seen obliquely from above and right side, showfng ^ 
the transverse processes at the anterior end of the centrum, x 17. 

Fig. 80. Same vertebra seen from dorsal side, x 17. 

Fig. 81. Second cervical vertebra from anterior end. x 17. 

Fig. 88. Same vertebra from right side, x 17. 

Figs.88,34. Anterior and posterior segments respectively of one of the caudal 
vertebns seen from the ride, riioving the breaking joint.’* 
xir. 
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PLATE XVni, 

Fig. 96. Uroge&ltal organf» of adult female from ventral aide, ahowing both 
ovarlFB (r.oo and /.oe) perfectly functional and of the aame aize, 
and the left oviduct (/.od) very rudimentary. The cloaca ie 
repreaented as if transparent ao that the poaitionof the openings 
of the ducts and the horizontal shelf separating the dorsal and 
ventral cloacal ohamVrs are shown, x 3. 

Fig. 26. Urogenital organs of adnlt female from ventral side, showing a 
slightly different form of the aborted left oviduct and also two 
eggs with developing embryos (uf, at') in the uterine portion of 
the right oviduct, x 3. 

PLATS XLIV. 

Fig. 27. Sagittal section of GO'""* embryo in the region of the cloaca through 
the phallus, showing the large retractor muscle of the phallus 
(r.m) and the large blood spaces ( 6 .v). The oblique groove (g) is 
also shown in part. One of the cloacal glands is shown at {c.g), 
x47. 

Fig. 28.. Transverse section of embryo of same length, x 47. 

Fig. 29. Transverse section of terminal portion of phallus of embryo of same 

length, showing the glandlike pits on the distal end (f.p), the 
oblique groove {y\ and blotxl spaces (&.v). x 47. 

Fig. 80. Portion of ventral surface of 50'“'“ embryo shortly before birth, 
showing the phalli projecting from the lateral holders of the 
cloacal aperture and the oblique groove and terminal pits with 
which each is provided, x 18. 

Fig. 81. Portion of ventral surface of another embryo 70“"“ long, showing 
slightly different form of phalli, x 14. 

Fig. 32. Slightly different aspect of phalli of anotlur individiinl. x 20 . 

PLATE XLV. 

Fig. 884 Transverse section through cloacal region of adult female, ante¬ 
rior to opening of oviducts (r.od) and ureters (ti). The minute 
Wolffian ducts persisting in the female are shown below and 
internal to the ureters. The left oviduct is slightly smaller than 
the right. Masses of lymphoid tissue (0 are situated beneath the 
epithelium of the ventral cloacal chamber (r.c). x 82. 

Fig. 84. Transverse section of same specimen somewhat more posterior. The 
dorsal chamber (d.o) is much larger, and the genital papilla (g.p), 
at the summit of which the oviducts open, is shown projecting 
from the dorsal surface of the horizontal shelf (k). External to 
the ureter (u) on the right side of the figure is shown the opening 
of the divertioiilum of the same which is present in both sexes. 
x82. 
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Fig. 85. Transverge section through oloaoal region of adult male through the 
opening of the vae deferens (r.d) on the apex of the nrogenital 
papilla. The diTerticulnm of the nreter is essentially similtUr to 
that of the female in the previous figure. The horixontal partition 
between the cloacal chambers is here shown as a very t^ok band 
(h). X 28. 

Pig. 30. Transverse section of the same specimen somewhat more posterior, 
through the opening of one of the ureters. The posterior end of 
the horizontal imrtilion {h) is completely snironndecl by the pos¬ 
terior chamber. x3B. 

Fig. 37. Transverse section of aborted left oviduct from near its middle 
portion, showing the numerous well developed glands which open 
into its lumen, x 146. 

PLATS XLVI. 

Fig. 38. Urogenital organs fif adult male from ventral side. Thg cloaca Is 
represented as a tiansparent stinctnre so that the openings of the 
urinary (u) and geiiitfibduclH (lud) and the basal portions of the 
retiActcd phalli ( ph) may be seen, x 3. 

Fig. 30. Transverse section through adult male posterior to cloaca and pass¬ 
ing through the distal portion of the letraoted plialli. The section 
IS slightly oblique, so tliat the phallus on the right shows the two 
terminal pits (t p) while that on the left does not. The strong 
constrictor musclos (c.ia) are shown. Large masses of adipose 
tissue (J) are situated on either side of the middle line between 
the vertebral column (rr) and the pouches of the phalli. x 21 * 

Fig. 46. Ideal rect instruction of cloacal chamliers of adult female. The 
cloaca is represented with the left half removed along the middle 
line, showing the rcdatlons of the posterior cloacal chamber (p.c) 
and the doisal (d c) and the ventral chambers (c.c). The genital 
papilla is seen ]>rojHcUng into the dorsal chamber fiom the dorsal 
side of the horizontal partition {h). Folded condition of posterior 
chamber is also shown, x 7. 

Fig. 41. Cloaca of adult male. The ventral wall lias been cat away, thus 
removing the bladder and allowing pouches of the phalli and 
horizontal partition to be seen, x 5. 

Fig, 42, Cloaca of adult male, contracted somewhat differently from that in 
the previous figure. The cloaca is repiescnted as if split slightly 
to the left of the midventral hue and spread open. The ventral 
wall of the posterior chamber has been removed so that the phatfns 
pooches are not shown. A transverse section of the oloaoal region 
contracted as represented would have the appearance of fig. 86. 
X 5. 

Fig. 48. Cloaca of adult, showing the lateral pockets pt posterior end of 
rectum. A small section of the ventral wall in whioh the Idaddes 
opens into the cloaca has been removed and the ont edges of the 
rectum have been pnlled aside to expose the ohamberi more folly. 
X 5. 
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Fig. 41 
Fig. 45. 

Fig. 46. 
Fig. 47. 


Pig. 48. 

Fig. 40. 

Fig. 50. 

Fig. 51. 


Fig. 50. 
Fig. 58. 
Fig. 54. 


Highly magniOcd portion of fig. 47, showing tho dififorentiation of 
the epithelium of the paraphysis {py ) and the post velar arch 
x400. 

Another portion of fig. 47 more highly magnified, showing the rudi> 
ment of the fornix (c,a) and the epend}ma c^lls (e) which liecome 
differentiated to form the paraphysis {py ) and the post velar arch 
of the previous figure, x 400. 

PLATS XLVU. 

A portion of fig. 47 through the epiphysis (ep) and the post velar 
arch (eO. showing the details of cell structure, x 437. 

Slightly oblique sagittal section of portion of brain of a 60"'"' 
embryo, showing the relationship of the various parts of the pineal 
apparatus. The ixiraphysis (py) arises anterior to the velum 
(s.f). the third ventricle becomes greatly extended dorsally to 
form a more or less tabular sac, which li^s just anterior to the 
epiph)^is {ip), Tho supeiior (c.s) and posterior commissures 
(c p) are situated very close together, x 67. 

Sagittal sociluu of x^^^rtiou of ]>iiieal apparatus of a 56""” embryo. 
The tubular distal end of tho X)araphysi8 (py) is shown extending 
posteriorly and overlying the epiphysis (cp). Immediately above 
the posterior cominihsnre (c.p) is seen the smaller superior com¬ 
missure. X 67. 

Portion of fig. 50 more highly magnified, showing the integument 
(ed, d) attached closely to the underlying parietal bone (jwi) by 
means of very stout connective tissue fibers (r.f). The pigment 
of the shin which is absent above the pineal eye is shown at py. 
X 3215. 

Portion of sagittal sectitm of head of adult, showing the piheid eye 
(ptn) situated in a pit on the ventral side of the parietal bone 
(pu) embedded in vacuolattul tissue (»•). The flech of skin which 
remains fast to the skull when the skin is xieeled off from the rest 
of the body is shown and also the large blood vessel (b.v) which 
lies between the cei*ebrHl heniisx>heres. x 45. 

Sagittal section of head of embryo, part of which is represented in 
fig. 47. The pineal eye is seen in the venirnl portion of the 
dorsal wall of the head, situated just alwivo the union of the 
cerebral heinisxibereh and olfactory lobes, x 4(1. 

PLATE XLVlIt. 

Sagittal section of pineal ej e of 45"'"' embryo, showing a moder¬ 
ately convex lens, x 487. 

Transverse section of pineal eye of embryo shortly before birth, 
showing a less convex lens, x 487 

Sagittal section of pineal eye of 60""" embryo, showing a very 
much fiattened form with an exceedingly convex lens. x487. 
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